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LIFE  IN  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS* 


More  than  19,000  persons  are  under  re¬ 
straint  as  lunatics  in  ^gland  and  Wales,  and 
nearlj  4,000  in  31?  workhouses.  Of  the 
former  some  are  in  private  houses,  but  by 
far  the  greater  number  are  in  public  estab¬ 
lishments.  Some  of  the  county  asylums 
may  be  termed  viUaget"  of  lunatics ;  for 
they  are  as  populous  as  large  villages.  Thus, 
Colney- Hatch  contains  1,244  inmates;  Han- 
well,  963 ;  Springfield,  713 ;  WakefielA  847 ; 
Lancaster,  630 ;  several,  more  than  300. 
Add  the  necessary  attendants,  servants,  and 
officers,  and  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  con¬ 
gregated  in  these  institutions  large  societies, 
now  do  these  people  spend  tlieir  lives  ? — is 
a  question  which  may  very  reasonably  be 
asked. 

The  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  classify 
asylums  under  three  heads.  The  fiirst  com¬ 
prises  the  County  Asylums,  which  externally 
are  palatial  residenoss,  built  expressly  fur  the 
reception  of  the  insane  poor  of  counties. 
Every  county  in  England  and  Wales  has  an 
establishment  of  this  kind,  except  ten  ;  and 
these  are  making  arrangements  for  asylums 


to  be  erected.  Under  the  second  head,  we 
have  hospitals  for  the  insane,  described  as 
Institutions  founded  and  supported  by  chari¬ 
table  individuals,  and  designra  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  needy  patients  of  the  middle  ara 
upper  classes.  They  are  not  always  desig¬ 
nated  “  Hospitals”  popularly  ;  beiog  Re¬ 
treats,”  or  “  Asylums,’^  simply.  The  third 
bead  comprises  Licensed  Houses.  These  are 
Asylums,  or  Retreats,  set  on  footaod  main- 
taiited  by  private  enterprise,  for  the  reception 
of  every  grade  of  lunatic,  from  the  pauper 
to  the  peer.  In  England  and  Wales,  on  the 
first  of  January,  1864,  S7  county  and  bor¬ 
ough  Asylums  contained  12,60(^  inmates; 
14  Hospitals  (not  including  the  Royal  Navy 
and  Military  Hospitals  at  Haslar  and  Tar- 
mouth)  had  1,613  inmates;  and  130  Li¬ 
censed  Houses  had  4,880  inmates.  The  en¬ 
tire  number  of  the  insane  under  care  of  these 
establishments,  at  the  time  mentioned,  was 
18,669. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  report  of  a  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Inquiry  into  the  Condition  of  Luna- 
Ues,  throughout  England  and  Wales,  was 
printed  by  the  government.  A  comparison 
of  this  document  with  that  of  1864  affords 
ground  for  congratulation.  In  1844  we  find 
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tbat  in  sevejal  Asylums,  the  old  cruelty  and 
neglect  was  still  practiced,  and  that  so  many 
as  eleven  were  in  a  state  deserving  unquali¬ 
fied  censure.  Wales  then,  as  now,  was  re¬ 
markable  for  the  shameful  neglect  of  the 
lunatic.  The  Asylum  at  Haverford-West, 
at  the  first  visit  of  the  Commissioners,  in 
1842,  was  declared  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the 
age  and  country.  Eighteen  patients  were 
found  in  two  dark  cheerless  rooms,  with 
paved  floors,  the  only  article  of  furniture  in 
each  being  a  single  table.  The  dress  of  the 
lunatics  was  ragged,  uncleanly,  and  insuffi¬ 
cient  ;  and  not  a  single  change  of  either  bed 
qv  body  linen  was  in  the  place.  Their  beds 
of  dirty  straw  had  only  a  filthy  rug,  or  a 
scrap  of  blanket,  for  covering.  In  a  cell 
lighted  by  a  grating,  where  the  stench  was 
so  offensive  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
remain,  was  a  woman,  fastened  to  a  chair, 
and  entirely  naked.  No  place  for  exercise, 
no  attempt  at  employment  or  amusement, 
prayers  never  read,  no  visits  from  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  religion.  Devonshire  rivalled  Wales 
in  horrors.  At  the  Asylum  at  Plympton, 
seventeen  patients  were  found  in  a  room  sev¬ 
enteen  feet  by  twelve,  with  seats  for  ten 
only,  and  no  table.  In  a  day-room  was  found 
a  young  woman,  who  had  been  delivered 
only  six  weeks,  in  a  state  of  furious  mania, 
wearing  a  strait-waistcoat,  and  chained  by 
the  arm  and  leg  to  a  bench.  Another  wo¬ 
man,  in  a  similar  vest,  was  lying  in  a  hole  in 
the  middle  of  the  yard,  with  her  head  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  hot  sun.  Twenty-one  male  pa¬ 
tients  were  chained  to  their  beds  at  night  The 
night  cells  damp  and  ns  dark  as  cellars  ;  win¬ 
dows  unglazed ;  floors  soaked  and  reeking 
with  urine,  and  partly  covered  with  straw  and 
excrement ;  filthy  straw  for  beds ;  and  in 
nine  (conUuning  women)  there  were  n6  win¬ 
dows,  but  the  light  was  conducted  by  a  grat¬ 
ing  over  the  door  opening  into  a  passage ; 
and  so  little  of  it,  that  the  Commissioners, 
in  the  day-time,  were  obliged  to  use  a  lantern 
to  view  this  sickening  and  shocking  sight. 
At  Eingsland,  near  Shrewsbury,  nearly  ail 
the  lunatics  in  the  House  of  Industry ,amount' 
ing  to  between  eighty  and  ninety,  were  chain¬ 
ed  by  their  wrists  to  their  beds  at  night 
On  the  continent  matters  were  not  dissim¬ 
ilar.  It  is  only  about  fifteen  years  since  we 
ourselves  saw,  at  Vienna,  lunatics  confined  in 
eages,  and  exhibited  for  public  amusement 
like  wild  beasts.  Like  wild  beasts,  they 
never  left  their  cages,  by  night  or  by  day. 
Tbe  poor  wretch  is  still  in  our  mind’s  eye 
who  sat'Crouehed  up  in  a  comer  of  his  cage, 
with  matted  beard  and  unkempt  hair,  munch- 
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ing  a  crust  that  had  been  thrust  through  the 
bars  by  a  curious  visitor ;  his  bed  being  a  lit¬ 
tle  heap  of  straw ;  his  sole  furniture,  a  box 
for  bis  excrements,  which  was  passed  in  and 
out  through  a  narrow  opening  in  the  strong 
wooden  partition  that  constituted  one  side  of 
his  den.  The  history  of  the  struggles  of 
Professor  Guislain  (whose  Clinical  Lectures 
are  before  us)  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  insane  in  Belgium,  reveals  similar  atroci¬ 
ties  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  in  that 
country.  The  admirable  institution  over 
which  be  presides,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
vast  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  lu¬ 
natic  which  has  beeq  effected  of  late  years. 

Now,  although  there  are  no  such  atrocities 
now  practiced  in  Asylums,  illustrations  of  the 
working  of  the  same  principle  which  gave 
rise  to  them,  are  revealed  from  time  to  time, 
to  remind  us  of  what  the  man  ’reft  of  reason 
has  escaped  from.  Two  such  are  presented 
in  the  last  Report  of  the  Commissioners. 
Evan  Roberts  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  farmer 
near  Bangor,  and,  soon  after  be  arrived  at 
manhood,  became  subject  to  periodical  fits  of 
mania.  These,  as  he  grew  older,  became 
more  confirmed,  until,  about  seven  years  ago, 
he  threatened  tha  lives  of  his  father  and 
younger  brother.  He  was  thereupon  shut 
up  in  a  small  upper  room,  and  chained  by  the 
leg  to  his  bedstead,  from  which  he  was  never 
released,  during  the  three  remaining  years  of 
his  father’s  life.  At  the  death  of  the  latter, 
the  brother  took  charge  of  him,  and  con¬ 
structed  an  outhouse  for  bis  residence,  nine 
feet  by  ffiur,  lighted  b^  a  small  skylight  in 
the  roof  and  a  window  eighteen  inches  square. 
Here  he  was  imprisoned  three  years ;  and, 
when  discovered,  was  found  lying  on  a  wood¬ 
en  bedstead,  to  which  both  his  legs  were 
chained  by  loose  fetters,  riveted  on  just  above 
the  ankles.  In  a  recess  in  the  wall,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bedstead,  covered  by  a  lid  on 
hinges,  was  a  sort  of  privy,  emptying  itself 
into  a  hole  in  the  adjoining  garden,  and  which 
the  chain  was  just  long  enough  to  enable 
him  to  reach,  'fhe  poor  man  conversed 
calmly  and  intelligibly  ;  and  his  brother  and 
sister  admitted  that  he  was  often  sane  for 
weeks  and  months  together.  When  removed, 
subsequently,  to  the  North  Wales  Asylum, 
be  was  uniformly  orderly  and  tranquil,  und, 
for  eonsideraaie  periods,  coherent  and  com¬ 
paratively  rational. 

A  very  similar  case  was  brought  to  light 
in  Devonshire  in  1851.  Charles  Luxmere 
was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer,  and  was  him¬ 
self  brought  up  to  be  a  blacksmith.  Twenty 
years  ago,  he  became  insane,  and  was  there- 
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upon  confined  by  bis  father  in  a  sort  of  wood¬ 
en  cell,  seven  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and 
six  feet  high,  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
and  in  which  he  continued  chained  to  a  beam 
in  the  floor.  In  this  place  be  was  kepi  a 
close  prisoner  for  upwards  of  nine  years, 
generally  in  a  state'  of  complete  nudity  ; 
when,  the  father  having  become  bedridden, 
and  going  to  live  with  a  son-in-law,  the  luna¬ 
tic  and  his  den  were  removed  to  the  same 
place,  where  the  latter  was  re-constructed, 
and  he  was  kept  chained  in  the  same  condi¬ 
tion  as  before.  His  cell  had  no  fire  place, 
was  only  lighted  by  a  small  hole  with  iron 
bars  across  it ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
low  wooden  bedstead  with  a  little  loose  straw 
upon  it,  it  was  wholly  destitute  of  furniture, 
was  close  and  dirty,  and  had  a  most  disgust¬ 
ing  smell.  This  poor  sufferer  was  removed 
to  the  Devon  County  Asylum,  where  he 
proved  to  be  an  amiable,  inoffensive,  and  well- 
conducted  man,  quite  cleanly  in  his  habits, 
and  taking  a  pride  in  being  neat  and  well- 
dressed. 

There  is  nothing  more  certain,  we  believe, 
than  that  the  nearest  relations  of  a  lunatic 
grow  weary  of  him,  sooner  or  later  feel  dis¬ 
gust  towards  him,  and,  in  instances  not  a  few, 
hate  the  sight  of  him.  The  causes  of  this 
are  of  mixed  origin.  Often,  the  sufferer  is 
veiT  disgusting  and  provoking  in  his  language 
and  conduct,  manifests  bitter  hatred  towards 
his  nearest  relations,  is  exceedingly  trouble¬ 
some,  and  notunfrequently  threatens  life  and 
property.  Under  these  circumstances,  love 
grows  gradually  cold.  Then,  again,  there  is 
a  feeling  that  the  lunatic  brings  disgrace  on 
his  relations ;  a  taint  fixes  on  the  blood,  and 
people  say  there  is  madness  in  the  family. 
Madness,  too,  inspires  fear,  horror,  and  aver¬ 
sion  in  many  persons.  A  maniac  is  a  hateful 
person,  because  be  is  a  maniac :  he  is  abhor¬ 
red  instinctively. 

That  there  is  a  large  amount  of  popular 
prejudice  in  regard  to  the  insane,  is  very 
true  ;  but  we  doubt  much  whether  the  me¬ 
tropolis  is  so  much  superior  to  “the  prov¬ 
inces’*  as  the  Commissioners  assert:  we 
doubt  it  AS  a  fact,  and  we  question  it  as  a 
theory.  In  these  days  of  general  informa¬ 
tion  and  rapid  intercommunication,  there  is 
no  reason  why  “  the  provinces”  should  be 
more  deplorably  ignorant  than  the  metrup- 
oln.  It  IS  a  fact,  that-  there  is  the  most  lam¬ 
entable  ignorance,  in  the  very  highest  quar« 
ters  of  the  metropolis,  as  to  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  mental  derangement,  and 
that  to  the  common  sense  of  a  middle-class 
jury  a  criminal  lunatic  is  often  more  deeply 


indebted,  than  to  the  enlightened  judge  on 
the  bench. 

It  is  amongst  those  who  are  practically 
acquainted  with  insanity  in  every  phase  and 
form,  that  the  lunatic  finds  his  kindest  friends. 
These  endure  his  provocations  with  equanim¬ 
ity,  smile  at  his  threats  and  insults,  pity  bis 
delusions,  and  kindly  minister  to  his  diseased 
mind.  They  do  all  this  because  they  know 
that  the  will  is  partially  or  wholly  in  abey¬ 
ance,  and  that  his  acts  and  language  proceed 
from  a  disordered  brain,  over  which  he  has 
little  or  no  control.  To  the  experienced  man¬ 
ager  of  the  insane,  they  are  but  children  of 
larger  growth,  to  be  ruled  by  a  happy  mix¬ 
ture  of  love,  firmness,  and  severity.  The 
medical  superintendent  of  an  Asylum  is  tn 
loco  parentis  to  the  unfortunate  persons  under 
bis  care.  Perhaps  in  no  department  of  med¬ 
ical  practice  have  the  benevolence  and  en¬ 
lightened  judgment  of  the  profession  shone 
more  brightly  forth,  than  in  the  management 
of  the  insane  ;  from  the  time  of  Pinel  to  the 
present,  that  profession  has  been  the  consist¬ 
ent  and  persevering  friend  of  the  lunatic. 

Amongst  the  most  energetic  and  able  of 
the  continental  Superintendents,  Professor 
Quislain  takes  a  high  rank,  both  as  a  reformer 
of  abuses  and  as  a  teacher.  He  lectures, 
every  week,  alternately,  in  the  men’s  and  wo¬ 
men’s  department  of  the  Asylum  at  Ghent, 
of  which  he  is  the  superior  officer.  Each 
lecture  continues  two  hours,  and  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  ca.ses.  The  students  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  simple  rules  for  the  guidance  of  their 
conduct  while  in  the  wards :  “Ask  no  impru¬ 
dent  questions.  Wait  until  you  are  invited 
to  speak  to  the  patients.  Do  not  annoy  them 
by  conversation,  by  looks,  or  by  making  them 
feel  your  presence.”  No  bad  result  has  fol¬ 
lowed  from  these  practical  studies ;  and  yet 
every  form  of  insanity  is  illustrated. 

“Look  at  that  woman,”  Quislain  remarks; 
“her  expression,  attitudes,  crouching  position, 
all  show  that  excessive  fear  is  the  predomi¬ 
nant  passion.  She  is  sixty-six  years  old.  Till 
she  was  sixty,  she  was  a  house  servant ;  dis¬ 
missed,  she  had  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  mak¬ 
ing  lace  and  doing  needle-work.  A  year  ago 
she  began  to  lose  her  sight ;  then  the  entire 
loss  destroyed  all  her  means  of  existence. 
Six  months  ago  she  was  in  hospital  for  ty¬ 
phus  ;  when  she  recovered,  she  was  insane, 
and  suffered  from  intense  melancholy  and  ter¬ 
ror.” 

This  is  no  uncommon  case : — poverty,  anx¬ 
iety,  a  terrible  struggle  to  keep  up  appear¬ 
ances,  but  in  vain,  ending  in  a  work-house  ; 
then  the  idiot  wards  in  a  County  Asylum. 
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Such  an  instance  we  remember  of  a  feeble 
young  woman,  the  educated  daughter  of  a 
professional  man,  sent  by  the  Union  to  an 
Asylum  for  receiving  paupers.  Her  iron- 
gray  hair  was  cut  short,  her  face  was  deeply 
stamped  with  care  and  melancholy,  her 
clothes  neglected;  she  rarely  spoke,  never 
smiled.  Our  first  care  was  to  recruit  her 
shattered  strength,  and  to  awaken  the  dor¬ 
mant  cerebral  powers,  by  appeals  to  her  fem¬ 
inine  taste  for  personal  adornment.  It  was 
a  hopeful  sign  when  she  decked  her  head 
with  an  incongruous  medley  of  flowers  and 
scraps  of  colored  calico,  and  took  pleasure  in 
a  ling  of  yellow  worsted ;  but,  when  she 
began  to  brush  and  part  her  hair,  clean  her 
shoes,  and  keep  her  clothes  neat,  we  felt  no 
doubt  of  her  approaching  convalescence. 

The  monomania  for  thieving  is  a  curious 
form  of  mental  abberration.  Its  existence  is 
hardly  credited  ;  it  is  not  thought  possible 
that  a  man  can  pilfer  as  senselessly  as  a  raven 
or  a  magpie.  But  so  it  is. 

"  The  young  man  you  see  there,” observes  Guis- 
lain,  “  remarkable  for  his  clear  complexion,  pleas¬ 
ant  expression  of  countenance,  intelligent  look, 
and  go^  manners,  has  this  mania ;  he  is  employed 
here  as  under-attendant.  The  disease  occnrs 
every  two  or  three  years,  and  is  manifested  by  an 
excessive  tendency  to  desire  other  people’s  prop¬ 
erty.  This  lunatic,  so  remarkable  for  bis  goM 
qualities  of  both  head  and  heart — amongst  others, 
a  great  desire  for  instruction — is  a  gardener  by 
trade,  and  steals  the  plants  of  the  garden,  money, 
the  clothes  of  his  fellow-workmen.  He  deceives 
most  experienced  attendants,  and  often  escapes 
from  them.  He  spends  the  money  he  has  stolen, 
and  steals  from  the  people  with  whom  he  lodges. 
He  barters  and  exchanges,  and  cheats  every  one 
be  has  to  do  with.  He  gives  himself  up  to  every 
kind  of  roguery,  commits  depredations  every 
where,  spends  his  money  foolishly,  and  winds  np 
by  coming  to  the  gates  of  the  Asylum  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  The  paroxysms  continue  for  some  months, 
and  are  followed  by  long  lucid  intervals,  during 
which  he  conscientiously  makes  restitution,  out 
of  savings,  to  those  whom  he  has  plundered.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  intervals,  he  is  wholly  free  from  disease.” 

Such  is  Gnisluu’s  description  of  the  case ; 
the  moral  he  pdnts  is,  that  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  convince  a  court  of  law  that,  when  in 
a  paroxysm,  the  young  man  is  insane. 

Drubkenness  is  another  vice  which  appears 
in  the  form  of  insanity.  Ouislain  mentions 
the  example  of  a  music-master,  who  every 
one  or  two  years,  would  suddenly  cease 
teaching,  and  give  himself  up  to  incessant 
intoxication.  This  would  continue  for  three 
months ;  then,  he  would  become  sober  as 
suddenly  as  he  became  drunken,  and  abstain 
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wholly  from  alcoholic  drinks.  Feeling,  in  one 
of  his  lucid  intervals,  the  premonitory  indica¬ 
tions  of  his  disorder,  he  destroyed  his  own 
life.  Sometimes  this  paroxysm  of  oinoma- 
nia,  (as  the  disease  is  designated,)  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  inclination  for  a  vagabond  life 
in  the  lowest  company ;  or  else,  there  is  just 
the  latter  without  the  former.  The  two  sous 
of  a  professional  man  of  some  standing,  in 
whose  family  there  was  hereditary  insanity, 
were  thus  affected.  They  were  both  well 
educated,  gentlemanly  men,  accustomed  to 
excellent  society,  and  remarkable  for  their 
elegant  dress.  The  eldest  abandoned  prac¬ 
tice,  to  wander  about  the  country,  —  now 
sleeping  under  a  hedge,  now  lodging  in  a 
union-house,  now  in  jail  for  acts  of  vagrancy, 
begging  from  house  to  house,  ragged  and  fil¬ 
thy  as  the  filthiest  mendicant.  This  he  did 
for  several  years  in  succession,  until,  the 
paroxysm  abating,  he  returned  to  bis  or¬ 
dinary  habits  of  life.  The  other  got  his 
living  by  selling  matches  at  fmrs,  playing  at 
thimblerig,  <kc.,  and  was  last  seen,  in  the 
society  of  a  low  prostitute,  in  a  miserable 
lodging  in  London,  the  only  furniture  of  which 
was  a  three-legged  stool  and  a  heap  of  straw. 
Both  these  young  men  had  a  home  to  return 
to,  replete  with  every  comfort.  A  character 

of  this  kind,  Thomas  H - ,  a  surgeon  by 

profession,  and  connected,  we  are  assured, 
with  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  has  begged 
through  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  common 
mendicant  and  impostor  mr  more  than  twenty 
years  past.  We  have  ourselves  had  him  call¬ 
ing  upon  us  thrice  within  eighteen  years,  the 
last  occasion  being  within  the  last  six  months. 
This  man  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  has 
imposed  upon  the  benevolence  of  his  victim 
by  a  plausible  tale  of  distress  and  misery, 
for  which  his  gentlemanly  manner  and  style 
of  feature  give  him  great  facilities. 

Murderous  malice  and  cunning  are  some¬ 
times  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  insane. 
“Look  at  that  young  person,”  said  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Superintendent  of  an  Asylum,  and  we 
observed  a  modest,  gentle,  amiable-looking 
girl,  seated  sewing,  remarkable  only  for  the 
furtive,  cunning  glances  she  gave  us  from 
time  to  time.  That  girl  had  attempted  suicide 
repeatedly, — her  throat  bore  the  scars  of  two 
attempts  to  cut  it, — and  had  committed  mur¬ 
der  once  if  not  twice.  She  seemed  to  have, 
every  now  and  then,  an  irresistible  impulse 
to  take  life  from  the  feeble  and  imbecile.  She 
would  inveigle  them  into  a  corner,  or  to  some 
remote  place,  and,  watching  her  opportunity, 
attempt  to  strangle  them.  Or  she  would 
whisper  to  them  the  most  horrid  threats,  if 
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they  did  not  deny  thehr  Saviour ;  and  having 
frightened  her  rictim  into  repeating  some 
foolish  formula,  would  then  dance  alMut  her, 
exclaiming,  “  Now  yon  *11  go  to  hell !" 

Tbe  society  of  an  asylum  is  relieved,  how* 
ever,  by  those  whose  delusions  are  a  source 
of  enjoyment  to  themselves  and  of  amuse¬ 
ment  to  others.  Mr.  B - is  a  drivelling, 

snivelling  imbecile,  who  usually  stands  the 
day  long  leaning  over  the  6re,  “his  nose,”  as 
Shakspeare  says,  “  distilling  plum-tree  juice.” 
But  he  sometimes  brightens  up,  in  which 
case  he  does  one  of  two  things  : — he  either 
sets  off  into  a  brisk  walk,  holding  a  witty,  well- 
sustained  conversation  with  himself,  in  which 
he  applies  some  not  inappropriate  epithets  to 
himself ;  or  else  he  starts  away  up  and  down 
the  passages, — stamp!  stamp!  stamp!  to  a 
very  merry  tune  that  he  hums  as  he  goes 
along.  His  step  is  heard  from  afar,  as  well 
as  the  vocal  accompaniment;  and  nothing  is 
more  inspiriting  than  the  air,  or  more  perfect 
than  the  time.  Every  body  laughs  at  his 
vagaries,  but.  he  is  happily  unconscious  of 
the  fun  he  makes,  and  enjoys  his  doings 
heartily  to  himself,  caring  for  no  one  unless 
they  attempt  to  restrain  him.  That  measure 
he  resents. 

Professor  Guislain  has  an  analogous  case  : 

“That  man  there  below,”  he  remarks,  “  who 
appears  so  delighted  to  see  us,  is  a  military  musi¬ 
cian,  attached  to  one  of  our  regiments.  When 
he  first  came  to  ns,  be  was  nothing  like  what  he 
is  now  ;  he  was  just  like  the  generality  of  luna¬ 
tics,  very  tractable.  By  degrees,  however,  his 
character  changed,  and  he  showed  an  habitual 
expression  of  mirthfnlness.  All  the  impressions 
received  seemed  to  be  agreeable,  all  his  reminis¬ 
cences  were  of  the  pleasant  kind.  ,  It  was  his  de¬ 
light  to  recall  the  pleasure-parties  at  which  he  had 
bran  engaged  professionally,  before  his  attack ; 
on  tbe  sli^test  hint  he  would  begin  to  dance. 
His  expression  is  always  gay,  his  conduct  always 
benevolent;  be  is  most  afbble  to  every  body.  He 
it  is  who  beats  the  time  at  our  musical  entertain¬ 
ments.” 

Pride  is  an  amusing  characteristic  of  some 

of  the  inmates  of  Asylums.  Mr.  F. - ,  a 

professional  man,  when  he  first  lost  bis  rea¬ 
son,  entertained  the  conviction  that  he  ruled 
the  elements ;  then,  that  be  was  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  only  when  be  is  unusually  unwell  that 
he  entertains  these  delusions  now  ;  his  mind 
is  occnpied  with  things  more  earthly,  for  he 
is  in  imagination  a  millionaire.  He  has  a 
bank,  large  estates,  dec.,  and  yet,  by  some 
perverse  and  wicked  arrangement,  he  cannot 
get  away  to  his  estates,  and  “  people  won’t 
take”  his  paper — why,  he  “  don’t  know.” 


He  has  been'  very  liberal  to  us,  and  lately 
presented  us  with  tbe  sum  of  £1,000,  taper 
bank-note  below,  written  in  a  go^  commer¬ 
cial  band : 

“  The  All-well  Banking  Company. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 

Pay  the  Bearer  on  Demand, 

One  thousand  pounds  for  value  received. 

“  Praise  ye  the  Lord. 

“  Amen.” 

“  £1,000.”  -  -  [Stature.] 

He  varies  his  form  of  note  a  little.  We 
have  one  before  us  (written  on  the  back  of 
a  tobacco-paper),  setting  forth,  “We  prom- 
i*e  to  pay  the  bearer  one  hundred  pounds, 
for  value  received.”  Often  has  he  held  a 
currency  argument,  to  convince  us  of  the 
value  of  these  bank-notes;  be  assuring  us 
that  they  are  as  good  as  those  of  the  Bank  of 
England  ;  we  lamenting  that  we  cannot  get 
cash  for  them.  Yet,  when  we  said  that  we 
would  just  pay  them  away  to  somebody,  and 
then  someb^y  would  just  hand  them  to  him 
in  payment  for  the  produce  from  the  “All- 
well”  estate  and  farms,  he  has  stoutly  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  only  accept  of  “the 
current  coin  of  the  realm.”  Happy  man ! 
His  pocket-book  is  stuffed  full  of  notes,  be¬ 
sides  memoranda  of  gifts  to  his  friends,  to 
the  amount  of  (say)  £60,000.  Hopeful 
visions  of  estates,  bought  and  cultivated, 
constantly  glow  before  his  mind’s  eye;  and 
though  every  day  brings  its  disappointments, 
every  day  brings  a  renewal  of  his  hopes,  and 
so  the  b^ance  is  struck. 

The  follies  of  the  insane  are  infinitely 
varied.  Guislain  tells  us  of  those  who  ob¬ 
stinately  refuse  to  do  any  thing  they  are  re¬ 
quested — refuse  to  change  their  linen,  to 
sleep  in  their  beds,  to  wash,  to  speak, — in 
which  they  will  persist  for  months, — or  to 
eat  at  all.  There  are  daubing  madmen,  who, 
if  allowed,  would  do  nothing  but  daub  the 
walls  with  grotesque  figures ;  hiding  mad¬ 
men,  who  conceal  every  thing  that  comes  in 
their  way  ;  digging  madmen,  who  conUnually 
rub  in  the  earth  like  moles ;  lunatics  ad- 
icted  to  oratory,  declamation,  dtc.  Some 
affect  to  speak  foreign  languages  which  they 
do  not  understand ;  some  gesticulate  con¬ 
tinually  ;  others  imitate  the  song  of  birds, 
the  mewing  of  cats,  or  the  barking  of  dogs ; 
others  howl  or  shriek.  Some  will  always  sit 
in  the  same  attitude ;  it  is  in  vain  that  a 
chair,  stool,  or  bench  is  offered  to  them. 
Guislain  states  that  there  is  in  his  Asylum 
a  young  girl  who  has  never  opened  her  eye¬ 
lids  for  eight  months.  There  is  what  Gnis- 
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lain  terms  “  a  funtasUc  automatism  that  ^ 
a  constant  impulse  to  do  the  most  absurd, 
foolish,  or  mischievous  things — a  class  of  the 
insane  that  gives  infinite  trouble  to  the  at¬ 
tendants. 

There  is  a  literature  of  Asylums ;  and 
there  are  even  printing-presses,  worked  by 
the  inmates,  for  the  printing  of  their  literary 
lucubrations.  At  the  Royal  Asylum,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Skae, 
a  periodical  is  printed  and  published  monthly, 
termed  the  ‘‘  Morningside  Mirror.”  It  has 
been  in  existence  since  1846. 

Nothing  is  more  curious,  in  the  history  of 
insanity,  than  the  attempts  which  the  be¬ 
wildered  representative  faculty  makes  to 
shape  itself  into  form,  whether  by  words  or 
pictorial  means.  We  know  a  contractor  for 
works,  whose  inventive  genius  has  overbal¬ 
anced  his  reason,  and  be  is  now  hopelessly 
imbecile.  His  occupation  still  is  about  bis 
inventions  or  his  contracts  ;  so  that  specifica¬ 
tions  of  the  former,  or  orders  about  the  lat¬ 
ter,  are  numerous.  One  of  his  orders  before  us 
is  as  follows:  1.  "Take  Notice,  that  some 
workers  go  up  the  line  soon  enough  to  bring 
all  the  people  on  property,  that  can  come 
and  will  come,  on  Monday,  the  thirty-first 
day  of  May.  2.  And  hearken  all  the  people 
on  property  that  cannot  come,  and  see  if  they 
are  safe  to  leave.  3.  And  ask  and  grind  all 
the  people  on  property  that  is  not  safe  to 
leave,  and  all  the  people  on  property  that  re¬ 
fuses  or  neglects  to  come,  that  can  come  and 
ought  to  come.  4.  Shoot  all  that  is'  not  sol¬ 
diers,  either  people  on  property,  or  workers, 
and  grind  them.  5.  Flog  and  grind  the 
devil  that  has  stole  my  flies,  and  is  keeping  . 
them,”  (kc.,  dsc.  Some  of  the  more  lucid  | 
producUons  of  the  insane  are  really  interest¬ 
ing.  Their  letters  are  amongst  these,  and 
especially  those  left  by  suicides,  written  just 
before  the  fatal  error  was  committed.  They 
relate  to  all  lands  of  subjects.  Dr.  A.  Brierie 
de  Boismont  remarks,  but  most  usually  to 
sources  of  sorrow  or  grief,  or  to  depressing 
delusions  and  errors : 

“When  1  started  in  life,”  sms  one,  "1  was 
alone,  without  fortune,  without  fnends,  but  filled 
with  youthful  ardor;  I  manfully  engaged  in  the 
struggle,  aad,  for  a  time,  success  crowned  my  ef¬ 
forts;  ba  with  increasing  years,  and  the  charge  I 
of  a  family,  misfortune  and  ruin  came  upon  me. 

I  bad  mwn  aged,  and  I  found  out  what  a  useless 
encambranee  an  old  man  is  to  all  about  him.  '  Of 
no  good  to  my  family,  a  burden  to  myself,  wounded 
in  my  dearest  feflbctions,  nothing  remained  for  me 
but  to  die ;  so  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  do  it” 

This  letter  is  clearly  written,  without  ex- 1 


aggeration  or  aim  at  effect.  “  For  some  time 
past,”  writes  a  French  suicide,  one,  certainly, 
of  the  most  miserable  of  men, "  I  have  longed 
to  sleep  a  profound  sleep.  After  so  much 
suffering  and  fatigue,  I  shall  at  last  find  re¬ 
pose.”  Another  of  the  same  infidel  class 
writes : 

“  Having  never  possessed  either  wit  or  talent, 

I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  me  to  vegetate 
thirty  or  forty  years  here  below:  besides,  what 
matter  twenty  years  sooner  or  later,  since  it  comes 
to  the  same  thing  at  last?  I  prefer  finishing  the 
business  at  present.  If  I  had  any  sentiment  of 
love  in  my  heart,  I  should,  perhaps,  have  resisted. 
And,  after  all,  what  is  death,  since  all  ends  with 
our  life?” 

In  several  letters  of  French  suicides,  the 
following  couplet  occurs : 

“  Quavd  on  a  tout  perdu,  el  qu'on  n’a  plus  d'espair, 

Lavieest  un  opprohre,  et  la  mort  un  devoir 

1a  couplet  which  has  its  antagonism  and  anti¬ 
dote  in  a  sound,  manly  English  one : 

“  When  all  the  blandishments  of  life  are  gone, 

I  The  coward  creeps  to  death,  the  brave  live  on.” 

In  the  "  Morningside  Mirror”  we  have  the 
I  literary  labors  of  the  insane  brought  into 
I  working  ofder.  It  is  a  monthly  journal, 

I  printed  at  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Asylum 
Press,  by  such  of  the  inmates  and  attendants 
as  are  competent,  and  has  the  insane  for  its 
editorial  staff  and  correspondents,  llie  price 
I  is  3«.  per  annum,  or,  by  post,  4s. ;  and  the 
I  profits  are  devoted  to  the  reading-room  of 
the  Asylum.  It  is  a  very  amusing  and  in¬ 
teresting  periodical,  containing  miscellaneous 
articles,  in  both  prose  and  poetry,  of  consid¬ 
erable  merit,  besides  strictly  local  news, — 
that  is,  accounts  of  the  dmngs  in  the  Asylum. 
We  shall  present  a  few  excerpta  to  our  read¬ 
ers,  feeling  assured  that  the  labors  of  the 
literati  of  Morningside,  and  of  their  corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  Asylums  at  Aberdeen,  Han- 
well,  and  elsewhere,  cannot  fail  to  interest. 
First  let  us  see  what  the  prime  inspirer  of 
magjc  and  poesy — love — prxMuces.  The  fol¬ 
lowing,  by  J.  C.  (vol.  vi.,  p.  88),  are  pleas¬ 
ing  and  sweet.  We  presume  they  were 
written  when  the  author  was  convalescent 
from  an  attack  of  melancholy : 

“  NO  MORE  I  COURT  THE  SILENT  SHADE. 
“  No  more  I  court  the  silent  shade 
In  melancholy  mood. 

Nor  seek  the  grove,  where  I  may  none 
My  woe  in  solitude. 
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My  fingers  may  no  more  refuse 
To  wake  the  slumberiog  lyre, 

Nor  longer  shall,  subdued  by  grief. 

My  lute  restrain  its  fire. 

"  Inspired  by  thee,  the  idle  shell 
Resumes  its  joyous  strain; 

For  love  of  thee,  the  muse  shall  weave 
Its  canzonette  again. 

If  silent  groves  I  court,  ’twill  be 
To  woo  sweet  melody. 

Or,  if  I  seek  the  lonesome  vale, 

'Twill  be  to  muse  of  thee. 

“  My  heart,  to  grief  a  prey,  bad  ceased 
The  sweets  of  love  to  know. 

Until  thy  charms  within  its  core 
Revived  th^atent  glow. 

The  sweetest  hpots  in  nature’s  field 
No  longer  pleased  my  sight,  I 

Till  love  of  thee  around  tlmm  threw 
A  halo  of  delight. 

“  The  heart  thy  kindness  wooed  from  grief. 

Is  henceforth  all  thine  own ; 

The  flowers  I  cull,  and  lays  I  string, 

Shall  be  for  thee  alone. 

If,  with  the  coronal  I  weave. 

Thorns  haply  should  combine. 

The  thorns,  my  love,  shall  be  for  me. 

The  flowers  shall  all  be  thine ! 

“J.  C.” 

The  following,  from  vol.  p.  280,  en¬ 
titled,  “  A  Poetical  Consoler,”  had,  it  is  to 
be  devoutly  hoped,  the  desired  eflfect ;  for  the 
ideas,  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  poet’s  **  re¬ 
mains,”  are  not  the  most  pleasing ; 

“A  POETICAL  CONSOLER. 

**  I  know  ’tis  a  sin  to. 

But  I’m  bent  on  the  notion — 

I  ’ll  throw  myself  into 
The  deep  mny  ocean. 

Where  mnd-eels  and  cat-fish 
On  my  body  shall  riot. 

And  founders  and  flat-fish 
Select  me  for  diet. 

“  There  soundly  I  ’ll  slumber 
Beneath  the  rough  billow. 

While  crabs  without  number 
Will  crawl  o’er  my  pillow ; 

But  my  spirit  shall  wander 
Through  gay  coral  bowers. 

And  frisk  with  the  mermaids, —  ^ 

It  shall,  by  the  powers  '.** 

First  catch  your  mermaids,  Mr.  Poet! 
Lyrical  poesy  is  moch  cnltivated ;  and  it 
would  appear,  from  the  contents  of  the  **  Mir¬ 
ror,”  that,  at  Momingside,  there  is  a  wide 
field  for  this  branch  of  the  art  diyine.  In  a 
humoroos  article,  entitled  **  Punch  on  a  Visit 
to  Moroingside”  (vol.  ir.,  p.  Ill),  we  fina 


that  that  ubiquitous  gentleman  was  persuaded 
to  favor  the  company  in  the  saloons  with  the 
following 

“  SONG. 

“’twas  about  the  time  o*  lamhas’  tide. 

“  Air — *  The  Barrin*  o’  the  Door. 

“  ’Twas  about  the  time  o’  Lammas  tide, 

In  the  month  of  August  it  fell. 

That  a  man  was  brought  to  Momingside. 

Wha  cou’d  na’  tak’  care  o’  his  sel’. 

Oh  the  barrin’  o’  the  door, 

Weel,  weel,  weel : 

I  The  barrin’  o’  that  big  door  weel ! 

“  ‘  Noo,  tell  me,’  says  he,  ‘  is  this  a  rich  place, 

Or  tell  me  if  it  is  a  poor  ?’ 

But  a’  that  they  did  was  to  laugh  in  his  face. 

And  to  steek  and  to  bar  the  door ! 

Oh  the  barrin’  o’  the  door,  &e. 

“  *  It  is  a  place  that  ’ll  make  ye  to  think, 

What  ye  dinna  seem  noo  to  ken. 

When  you  ought  to  tak’  a  drap  o’  gnde  drink,  ) 
And  when  you  ought  to  refrain." 

Oh  the  torrin’  o’  the  door,  Ac. 

“  ‘  Then  tell  me,’  saya  he,  ‘  sin’  I  maunna’  hae 
beer, 

An’  frae  brandy  and  whiskey  maun  keep, 
What  is ’t  that  ye  gie  to  the  braies  here 
To  eat,  and  whare  do  they  sleep  ?’ 

Ob  the  barrin’  o’  the  door,  &c. 

“  ‘  Ye  needna’  be  fear’d  that  yell  want  for  meat, 
Gude  flesh  an’  parritcb,  and  broo’,  • 

An*  a  bed  to  yoursel’,  baith  clean  and  sweet, 
Where  in  single  bliss  ye  may  lay.’ 

Oh  the  barrin’  o’  the  door,  &c. 

*“  I  see  plenty  boonie  faces  afoot. 

An*  1  hope  they  winna  refuse 
To  let  me  whiles  put  my  arms  aboot 
Their  waists,  an’  pree  their  mooa.’  * 

Ofa  the  barrin’  o’  the  door,  &e. 

**  ‘  r  failh,  my  fine  chap,  if  yon  speak  o’  sic  things, 
‘And  put  our  maids  in  confusion. 

The  doctors  will  very  soon  clip  yonr  wings. 

And  send  yon  into  seclusion.’ 

Ob  the  barrin’  o’  the  door,  kc. 

“  *  But  this  ye  may  dae  in  a  moderate  way, — 

You  may  just  keek  under  a  bonnet. 

An’  if  ye're  aceostomed  to  string  a  lav, 

Yon  may  silly  send  them  a  sonnet !’ 

Ofa  the  barrin*  o’  the  door, 

Weel,  weel,  weel : 

The  barrin’  o’  that  trig  door  weel !” 

"  The  Song  of  the  Cricket,  made  to  order 
on  the  shortest  notice,”  by  Iraao,”  who 
seems  to  be  the  literary  genius  and  Poet 
Laureate  of  the  inatitutioa,  and  sung  after 
the  dinner  held  to  oelebrata  a  grand  match 
at  cricket,  is  not  bad  for  a  hastj  impromptu. 
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How  lately  it  has  been  “  made”  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  following  verse : —  ^ 

“  This  day  a  famoos  match  was  play’d 
With  some  running  quite  as  g(^, 

As  when  the  Allies  made  a  rush 
At  the  Russians  through  the  wood. 

Like  six-pound  shot  the  ball  did  fly, 

When  hit  by  Dr.  Nkae ; 

Then  all  bad  need  to  mind  their  eye, 

As  if  on  a  battle-day.” 

The  press  at  Momingside  is  not  wholly  oc¬ 
cupied  with  periodical  literature  :  the  Royal . 
Asylum  has  its  authors,  as  well  as  magazine- 
writers.  Take  the  following  advertisement 
of  a  work  “  in  the  press  — 

“ACROSTICAL  NOTICE. 

“  N  ow  in  the  Press,  and  soon  will  be, 

O  n  payment  of  a  Sixpehce,  free 
T  o  all — a  Book  of  forty  pages, 

I  ram’s  All  Sorts,  to  suit  all  ages ; 

C  omprising  themes  in  varied  rhyme, 

E  yen  from  the  Comic  to  Sublime.” 

And  this,  we  venture  to  say,  is  a  true  de¬ 
scription  ;  for  the  Editors  and  correspondents 
of  the  ”  Momingside  Mirror”  shrink  from  no 
topic  whatever,  not  even  the  most  profound¬ 
ly  metaphysical  or  the  most  epically  grand. 
It  is  upon  these  productions  of  the  Moming¬ 
side  press  that  the  reviewers  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  exercise  their  critical  acumen.  We 
subjoin  an  example  of  their  satirical  style  on 
an  imaginary  work : — 

“  The  Multiplication  Table  :  a  Blank  Verse 
Poem  in  Twelve  Cantos.  Translated  from 
the  Spanish  of  Don  Cay  by  Lord  Walker. 
144mo.  Punch.  Morningside,  1860. 

“  We  congratulate  the  public  upon  this  acqui¬ 
sition  to  the  literature  of  the  age.  It  has  long 
been  a  desideratum  ;  and  we  hail  its  advent  with 
enthusiasm.  To  the  noble  translator  we  owe  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  this  great  work.  No 
man  within  the  circle  of  our  acquaintance  was 
better  fitted  by  nature  for  so  important  an  under¬ 
taking.  The  amount  of  talent  and  learning  he 
has  brought  to  bear  upon  this  abstruse  subject  is 
perfectly  wonderful.  There  is  a  strength  of  feel¬ 
ing,  a  depth  of  research,  a  power  of  thought,  a 
facility  of  expression,  in  parts  of  this  magnificent 
poem,  that  we  look  for  in  vain  elsewhere.  We 
venture  to  say — and  we  put  our  foot  boldly  on  the 
assertion — that,  in  the  whole  cycle  of  English 
literature,  there  is  nothing  that  cLn  compete, 
either  in  profundity  of  view,  or  in  solidity  of 
reusoniM,  with  the  following  passage,  which  oc- 
eun  in  QuMo  the  Fifth : — 

‘  Five  times  five  are  twenty-five, 

Five  times  six  are  thirty. 

Five  times  seven  are  thirty-five, 

.  Five  times  eight  are  forty.’” 


Amongst  titles  of  papers,  taken  at  ran¬ 
dom,  we  find  the  following :  “  Sketches  from 
the  Life  of  an  Adventurer,”  a  tale ;  "  Laying 
the  Foundation-Stone  of  a  New  Potato- 
House  in  Momingside  Asylum,”  a  humorous 
travestie ;  "  On  the  Reality  of  Human  Be¬ 
lief,”  metaphysical,  and  very  serious ;  **  On 
Optical  and  Auricular  Delusions,”  historical 
and  physiological,  with  auto- biographical  il¬ 
lustrations  by  the  writer,  who  is  also  author 
of  *'  Pyschomacby ;  or,  A  Sketch  in  Bedlam,” 
an  epic  poem. 

The  work  entitled  “  Madness ;  or.  The 
Maniac’s  Hall,”  a  goodly  octavo,  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  example  of  the  kin^f  literature  we 
have  referr^  to.  The  cirramstances  under 
which  it  was  written,  are  thus  stated  by  the 
author.  He  was  in  a  state  of  despondency, 
when  so  great  a  transition  took  place  to  the 
opposite  condition,  that  bis  friends  became 
alarmed. 

“  Having,  however,  as  he  thought,”  the  writer 
remarks,  “  entirely  laid  the  evil  spirits  of  fear  and 
jealousy  in  the  timid  minds  of  his  friends,  he  ven¬ 
tured  to  pay  a  day’s  visit  to  the  town  of  B - , 

about  forty  miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  his 
official  duties,  and  where  his  principal  friends  re¬ 
sided.  He  is  quite  aware  that  those  who  knew 
him,  and  judged  him  only  by  an  acquaintance  with 
his  former  life  and  character,  would  find  ample 
grounds,  in  the  occurrences  of  that  one  day,  to 
consider  him  in  an  exalted,  and,  in  their  view,  un¬ 
naturally  joyous,  state  of  mind.  To  make  the  most 
of  his  transient  visit,  he  had  hired,  for  the  day,  an 
active  pony ;  and,  having  then  recentlv  been  in 
the  habit  of  riding  on  business,  and  at  full  speed, 
one  of  the  fleetest  animals  in  his  neighborho^,  it 
is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  be  was  occasionally 
galloping  his  pony  with  unwonted  glee.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  the  free,  the  cheerful,  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  being  who,  the  evening  before,  had  had  as¬ 
sembled  a  dozen  friends  at  bis  cottage  board,  con¬ 
sisting  of  several  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
same  public  work,  and  a  few  others, — this  same 
unhappy  writer  was,  in  the  evening  of  that  same 
day,  handed  into  a  car,  in  the  company  of  an 
M.D.  and  two  friends,  and  driven  he  knew  not 
where ;  till  arriving,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
at  a  noble  mansion,  with  a  Doric  portico,  which  at 
the  first  moment  of  alighting,  and  not  noticing 
the  architectural  order  of  said  portico,  he  fancied 

to  be  Lord  D - ’s  at  S - .  But,  alas  !  a 

few  moments  served  to  dispel  the  mists  of  illusion ; 
and  thlt  night  found  him,  d  la  Maison  de  Semti, 
in  an  unsought  and  unwelcome  bed.” 

This  account  is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  skill  of  the  insane.  The  naked  facts  are 
these:  Being  despondent  and  melancholic 
after  a  period  of  unusual  activity  and  cease¬ 
less  mental  exertion,  itself  a  morbid  state,  bis 
friends  obtmn  him  an  appointment  in  North- 
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amptoDshire,  with  the  hope  that  oceapetion 
will  restore  him  to  cheerfalness  and  health. 
That  hope  is  falilled  only  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent;  for  the  state  of  excitement  again  super¬ 
venes,  and  in  his  special  characteristics  in 
that  state — namely,  to  get  over  the  ground 
fast,  and  wander  hither  and  thither  in  a  state 
of  restless  activity,  especially  seeking  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  persons  of  eminence  and  rank 
— is  strongly  developed.  He  now  begins  to 
ride  like  mad”  on  business,  on  **  one  of  the 
fleetest  animals  in  bis  neighborhood  and 
then,  the  day  after  a  convivial  party,  starts 
off  to  make  calls,  riding  hard  on  **  an  active 
pony.”  Placed  in  a  car,  and  driven  be  knows 
not  where,  he  expects  he  is  going  on  a  visit 
to  a  noble  Lord, — he  arrives  at  an  Asylum. 
Our  author  goes  on  to  state ; — 

**  Finding  his  restless  mind,  as  had  previously 
been  the  case  at  York,  bent,  after  the  first  week 
or  two,  upon  some  mental  occupation,  be  soon 
found  a  blissful  and  soothing  efficacy  in  the  tones 
of  his  long-neglected  harp ;  the  first  attempt  at 
which,  after  a  silent  lapse  of  more  than  twenty 
years,  was  entirely  prompted  by  his  esteemed  sis¬ 
ter  in  friendship,  /.  E.  L.,  the  amiable  niece  of  the 
proprietor.  Her  fostering  encouragement  of  his 
experiment  induced  him,  at  her  renewed  request, 
to  try  again  and  again  ;  and,  finding  that  numbers 
came  more  fluently  than  he  anticipated,  the 
thought  electrically  struck  him,  in  one  of  his 
evening  meditative  wnlks,  and  on  taking  a  re¬ 
trospective  glance  of  bis  own  life  and  painful  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  subject,  that  the  theme  for  a  poem 
was  not  only  entirely  new,  but  fraught  with  inter¬ 
est  of  the  deepest  and  most  diversify  character.” 
And  so  **  he  determined  to  essay  a  poetic  and  de¬ 
scriptive  volume  on  the  subject  of  insanity,  and 
asylums  generally.” 

Our  author  sent  a  rough  outline  of  his  de¬ 
sign  to  Southey,  together  with  some  half- 
dozen  stanzas  of  the  verse  itself.  Southey’s 
reply  is  so  interesting,  that  we  subjoin  it : — 

**  Ketwick,  June  20/A,  1837. 

“  Mt  deab  Sir, — Pressed  as  I  am  with  occu¬ 
pation,  I  must  borrow  a  portion  of  precious  time 
for  replying  to  your  letter  with  regard  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  poetry  which  you  have  taken  up.  The 
subject  is  copious  and  important ;  but  is  it  not  of 
too  exciting  a  nature  for  you?  Your  object 
sbonld  be  what  I  proposed  to  myself  as  the  one 
thing  needful  in  intellectual  self-treatment,  five 
and  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  borrowed  from  an 
old  Spaniard,  for  my  motto,  the  words,  *  .ht  Idbore 
quiet.'  Any  employment  that  agitates  you  must 
be  so  fisr  injurious.  Can  you  trust  yourself  for 
proceeding  with  it  only  while  yon  feel  it  beneficial, 
and  laying  it  aside  as  soon  as  it  affects  yon 
strongly  ?  Long  ago,  I  was  warned  by  experience 
never  to  proceed  continuously  with  any  work 
which  I  had  in  hand  after  I  began  to  dream  ot  it ; 


and  this  is  the  reason  why  I  have  always  several 
works  in  progress. 

**  The  snbjeot  itself  is  sn  admirable  one.  The 
best  vehicle  for  it  would  be  blank  verse,  which, 
nevertheless,  I  do  not  advise  you  to  attempt ;  for, 
though  yon  have  chosen  the  most  difiicult  English 
stanza,  (the  Spenserian,}  yon  will  find  it  easier 
than  to  construct  blank  verse  skilfully.  If  your 
purpose  holds,  1  should  recommend  yon  to  com* 
pose  the  descriptive  portions  first,  because  they 
must,  of  course,  be  the  quietest;  and  to  feed  your 
ear  by  perusing  those  poets  who  have  written  best 
in  stanzas : — Fairfax’s  Tasso,  Phineas  Fletcher’s 
Purple  Island,  his  brother,  Giles  Fletcher ;  all  Uiat 
Daniel  and  Drayton  have  written  in  the  octave 
stanza.  'The  diction  of  these  poets  is  uniformly 
good,  whatever  their  faults  may  be  in  other  re¬ 
spects.  If  1  have  not  mentioned  Spenser,  it  is  not 
from  forgetfulness  of  a  poet  whom  I  look  to  more 
than  any  other  as  my  master ;  but  because,  while, 
in  all  (^er  respects,  he  is  one  of  the  greatest 
(and  to  me  the  most  delightful)  of  all  poets,  his 
language  is  peculiarly  his  own. 

“  Poetry  is  as  much  an  art  as  architecture  ; 
and,  if  you  would  practice  it,  you  must  study 
poets,  as  your  brother  studied  cathedrals. 

“  Farewell,  my  dear  Sir,  and  believe  me  always, 
“  Yours  with  sincere  regard, 

“  Robert  Southxt.” 

Little  did  the  Laureate  think,  when  he 
penned  this  warning  letter,  that  his  “  tn 
iabore  quiet'*  was  not  to  be  the  infallible 
Mentor  he  meant  it ;  little  did  he  think,  that 
in  him,  too,  there  would  be  that  which  he 
feared, — “  the  mind’s  eclipse.” 

The  mode  of  life  in  Lunatic  Asylums  varies 
much,  according  as  they  are  public  or  private. 
The  public  are  virtually  wor/k-houses,  and 
labor  is  the  great  means  of  cure,  diversified 
by  occasion^  amusements.  In  the  private 
establishments,  labor  is  subsidiary  only  to 
amusement,  and  is  itself  used  only  as  a  rec¬ 
reation.  The  author  of  ”  The  Maniac’s  Hall” 
describes,  we  believe,  with  tolerable  truth, 
the  daily  routine  of  a  first-class  private  es¬ 
tablishment  : — first,  breakfast ;  after  readmg : 

“At  early  hour  we  hail  the  social  board  : 
AseemblM  there,  anon  the  brief  response 
Of  thanks  is  past ;  and,  appetite  well  stored 
With  what  it  needs,  recurs  the  latent  sense 
To  intellectual  joys,  whose  rays  dispense 
Their  cheering  light,  and  from  somefame-wrougbt 
tome 

We  draw  a  mental  pleasure  oft  intense ; 

Or  'mid  Parnassian  heights  delighted  roam, 

And  gather  flowers  to  deck  sane  listless  hour  to 
come.” 

In  the  County  Asylums,  labor  constitutes 
the  more  important  part  of  the  treatment, 
and  in  numerous  instances  is  found  to  be 
highly  advantageous.  The  original  outfit  of 
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clothing  for  the  inmates  of  the  Wilts  County 
Asylum,  was  supplied  by  the  Asylum  for  the 
North  and  East  Kdings  of  Yor^hire, — 

“An  institution”  (we  quote  Dr.  Thumam,  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  former)  “  in  which  the  indus¬ 
trial  system  has  been  developed  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent,  and  where  it  was  made  entirely  by  the  pa¬ 
tients.  This  is  probably  the  first  instance  of  an 
Asylum  entering  in  a  contract  of  such  a  kind. 
Great  interest  was  excited  among  the  patients, 
who  were  made  aware  that  they  were  preparing 
clothing  for  another  Asylum  ;  and  quite  a  sensa¬ 
tion  was  manifested  when  two  carte,  laden  with 
heavy  bales  of  woollen  clothes,  and  shoes,  shirts, 
and  dresses  for  the  women,  left  the  doors  of  the 
North  and  East  Riding’s  Asylum.  It  is  but  jus¬ 
tice  to  state,  that  the  articles  thus  supplied  have 
proved  satisfactory,  both  as  to  quality  and  work¬ 
manship.” 

In  the  County  Asylum  referred  to,  about 
five-sixths  of  the  inmates  are  systematically 
set  to  work  at  occupations  suited  to  their  age, 
strength,  and  previous  habits  of  life.  One 
half  the  men  are  employed  in  the  garden  and 
farm,  the  other  half  at  their  various  trades. 
There  are  workshops  for  tmlors,  shoemakers, 
painters,  carpenters,  smiths,  bakers,  <kc.  The 
women  are  chiefly  employed  in  household 
work  and  the  laundry,  and  in  making  up  linen 
and  clothing.  The  value  of  the  labor  con¬ 
tributed  by  under  two  hundred  patients  to 
the  farm  only,  estimated  at  a  very  low  rate, 
is  reported  to  be  worth  £600  per  annum. 
In  his  Second  Annual  Report,  the  able  and 
energetic  Superintendent,  Mr.  Hill,  mentions 
special  examples  of  the  curative  influence  of 
labor,  of  a  suitable  character,  and  resorted  to 
at  the  proper  stage  of  the  mental  disorder : — 


“A  young  man,  who  had  been  apprenticed  to 
wheelwright,  and  whose  father  is  insane,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  in  a  state  of  violent  mania,  which  left  him 
in  a  condition  of  the  lowest  mental  capacity. 
When  roused  from  his  apathy,  it  was  to  commit 
some  improper  act,  or  to  attempt  to  escape.  He 
was  entirely  heedless  of  his  personal  comforts, 
and  his  habits  would  soon  have  degenerated  into 
tlie  worst  description.  Many  trials  were  made  to 
stimulate  him  to  useful  exertion  in  the  garden. 
No  sooner  was  he  engaged  in  the  carpenter’s  shop, 
than  his  intellects  bemn  to  brighten :  be  made  a 
wheelbarrow  for  the  bricklayers,  and  commenced 
a  pair  of  wheels  for  a  water-cart ;  his  recovery 
was  very  rapid;  he  was  discharge  cured,  and 
has  remained  well  npv/ards  of  a  year.  ‘The 
wheels  which  he  left  unfinished,  were  completed 
by  a  melancholic  man,  who  has  been  in  confine¬ 
ment  twenty  years,  and  who,  since  building  the 
water-cart,  has  been  daily  employed  in  the  car¬ 
penter’s  shop,  and  has  undergone  very  great  im¬ 
provement  mentally  and  bodily.” 


Patients  are  transformed  into  excellent 
servants : — 

“One  of  our  domestic  servants,”  Mr.  Hill 
states,  “  was  first  admitted  as  a  patient  from  an¬ 
other  Asylum.  On  her  removal  here,  she  smashed 
the  'winnows  of  the  carriage,  and  lacerated  her 
forehead,  arms,  and  hands.  It  was  supposed  by 
those  who  from  time  to  time  witnessed  her  vio¬ 
lence,  that  she  was  a  confirmed  and  mischievous 
idiot  .  .  .  With  much  satisfaction  is  her  his¬ 

tory  now  alluded  to,  in  consequence  of  her  gene¬ 
ral*  good  conduct.” 

The  history  of  another  female  patient  is 
referred  to,  who  became  insane  after  a  faith¬ 
ful  servitude  of  seventeen  years  in  one  family, 
who  was  very  riotous  at  first,  but  was  tran¬ 
quillized  by  being  appointed  to  fulfil  the  du¬ 
ties  of  under-laundry  maid,  and  in  a  few 
months  was  restored  to  health  and  domestic 
service. 

Schools  constitute  a  part  of  the  moral  man¬ 
agement  of  the  insane.  Patients,  apparently 
altogether  incapable  of  instruction,  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  reading,  writing, 
drawing,  music,  &c.  The  combination  of  in¬ 
dustrial  and  scholastic  training  is  perhaps  the 
most  efficient  method  possible  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  or  restoration  of  the  intellect.  Its 
advantages  have  been  fully  tested  in  establish¬ 
ments  expressly  instituted  for  the  reception 
of  the  idiotic  and  imbecile.  This  is  a  distinct 
branch,  however,  of  our  subject,  and  is 
worthy  special  notice  and  inquiry. 

Amongst  the  recreations  provided  for  the 
inmates  of  County  Asylums,  concerts,  balls, 
and  picnic-parties,  are  the  most  useful  and 
available.  There  are  few  Asylums  in  which 
there  is  not  a  band  of  music,  constituted  of 
the  inmates  exclusively,  with,  perhaps,  the 
exception  of  the  leader,  or  one  or  two  musi¬ 
cal  attendants.  Accounts  of  large  enter- 
tiunments  in  English  Asylums  are  not  unfre- 
quently  found  in  the  newspapers ;  we  there¬ 
fore  subjoin  an  account  of  a  first  attempt  of 
the  kind  made  at  the  Asylum  at  Meerenl^rg, 
in  Holland.  To  the  good  people  in  that 
country  the  thing  was  perfectly  surprising, 
and  considered  almost  rash ;  and,  when  a 
detailed  account  of  it  was  published  in  the 
papers,  it  excited  a  general  interest  and  sym¬ 
pathy  throughout  the  whole  country.  We 
extract  the  following  from  a  communication, 
by  Dr.  D.  H.  Tuke  of  York,  printed  in  num¬ 
ber  XXYII.  of  the  Joumaj  of  Psychological 
Medicine,  July,  1864,  entitled,  “The  Asylums 
of  Holland ;  their  Past  and  Present  Condi¬ 
tion.**  It  is  part  of  Dr.  Van  Leeuwen’s  ac¬ 
count  ; — 
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“As  is  usually  every  year  the  case  in  Holland, 
on  the  15th  of  April,  the  nightin^^ales,  the  messen* 
gers  of  spring,  appeared  4ind  delighted,  in  hun¬ 
dreds,  the  beautiful  neighborhood  of  Meerenberg 
and  the  village  of  Bloemendaal.  As  Easter  Mon¬ 
day — a  day  on  which  the  working-classes  in  Hol¬ 
land  spent  the  afternoon  as  much  as  possible  in 
family  parties,  n'alks,  and  country  feasts — was 
approaching,  it  seemed  but  right  to  prepare  on 
that  afternoon  a  similar  recreation  for  the  unhappy 
patients,  who  never,  since  their  deep  affliction, 
had  enjoyed  their  former  customs,  and  some  of 
whom  had  a  lively  recollection  of  the  old  system 
of  treatment,  by  which  they  had  been  confined  to 
dungeons,  and,  like  brutes,  fastened  by  chains. 
To  make  the  patients  acquainted  with  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  order  of  the  feast,  large  ‘  Programmes  of 
the  Fete  Champetre,  to  be  held  in  the  afternoon 
of  Easter  Monday  by  the  inhabitants  of  Meeren¬ 
berg,’  were  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  wards  a 
few  days  before ;  and  to  every  one  who  required 
it  a  ticket  was  granted.  The  patients  were  filled 
with  joy  when  tliey  heard  that  large  tents  would  be 
erectea  in  the  meadow  to  receive  them,  with  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  Easter  cakes,  one  thousand  eggs,  plenty 
of  pickle,  and  bread,  and  bear ;  that  Punch  and 
Judy  would  play;  that  there  would  be  a  shop 
kept  by  an  old  woman,  boiling,  selling,  and  dis¬ 
tributing  fresh  oil-cakes ;  and  that  all  kinds  of 
games  would  be  performed,  and  matches,  for 
which  prizes  would  be  given  to  the  winners ;  and, 
lastly,  that  a  little  band  of  music  would  attend  the 
whole.  The  very  anticipation  of  all  these  good 
things  made  them  forget  their  sorrows. 

“At  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday, 
the  great  bell  of  the  Asylum  called  all  the  pa¬ 
tients  up  to  a  lar(re  corridor,  where  they  were  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  order  directed  by  the  programme. 
Their  number  amounted  to  140,  making,  with 
the  attendants,  friends,  and  visitors,  about  2M  per¬ 
sons.  All  being  ready,  they  went  out,  preened 
by  the  band  of  music,  through  a  broad  beautiful 
avenue,  behind  the  Asylum,  to  the  field.  Here 
they  were  received  and  addressed  by  their  Physi¬ 
cian  and  friend,  whose  speech  was  listened  to  with 
great  attention.  After  the  address,  the  male  and 
female  patients  went  to  their  respective  tents, 
where  they  were  treated  with  cake,  eggs,  and  beer, 
then  the  matches  and  games  began,  varied  as 
much  as  possible,  and  sometimes  interrupted  by 
the  distribution  of  prizes,  and  by  refreshments. 
I  will  notenter  into  a  detailed  d^cription  of  the 
feast  itself;  it  was  similar  to  ordinary  popular 
recreations,  such  as  every  one  has  witness^  once 
in  his  life;  perhaps,  there  was  even  more  orderly 
conduct,  and  less  extravagance,  owing  to  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  attendants  and  the  attention  of  the 
officers,  who  were  masters  of  the  ceremony.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  refreshments  and  Punch  and  Judy 
causM  the  greatest  delight. 

“  Only  four  out  of  the  140  patients  required  to 
be  taken  in,  on  account  of  excitement  and  a  desire 
to  escape ;  and  when  at  half-past  six  o’clock  the 
bell  of  the  Asylum  gave  the  sij^l  that  the  feast 
was  ending,  all  the  patients  followed  the  officers 
and  attendants  without  any  difficulty,  and  arrang¬ 
ed  themselves  again  in  the  order  required  to  return 


home,  where  a  supper  of  chocolate  and  cakes 
awaited  them.  After  the  supper,  the  evening  was 
spent  in  the  same  satisfactory  manner  by  in-door 
entertainments,  and  the  following  night  was  as 
quiet  as  could  have  been  wished.” 

This /4ie  created  a  “  sensation”  in  Holland  ; 
contributions  were  sent  towards  defraying  the 
expenses,  and  one  of  the  great  statesmen  and 
best  national  poets  of  the  country  celebrated 
it  in  a  poem,  in  which,  we  doubt  not,  the 
Dutch  nightingales  were  invoked.  Dr.  Van 
Leeuwen,  an  ex-official  of  the  Asylum,  re¬ 
sponded  in  rhyme  to  the  national  poet. 

But,  after  all,  there  is  a  sad  congregation 
of  frail  beings  in  Asylums,  and  disdpUm 
must  be  enforced.  Dr.  Webster  finds  that, 
amongst  1,720  persons  recently  admitted 
into  Bethlehem  Hospital,  more  than  one- 
third,  or  624,  were  reputed  to  have  either 
meditated  or  attempted  to  commit  suicide.  The 
ratio  was  much  higher  as  to  the  number  of 
inmates  considered  violent ;  for  these  amount¬ 
ed  to  909,  or  more  than  52  per  cent.  Such 
being  the  proportion  at  a  time  when  a  non¬ 
provocative  treatment  of  the  lunatic  is  the 
rule,  what  would  it  be  when  restraint  was  the 
rule  ?  Doubtless,  violent  maniacs  would  be 
in  a  greater  porportion.  It  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  too,  that  the  violence  of  the  insane  is 
but  a  reflexion  of  the  violence  of  the  sane : 
hence  the  probability  that,  when  hanging  and 
flogging  were  amongst  the  common  punish¬ 
ments  ffir  crime,  and  bear  and  bull  bmting, 
prize-fights,  cock-fights,  <kc.,  were  the  com¬ 
mon  amusements,  the  conduct  of  the  maniac 
would  be  correspondingly  violent.  Violence 
was  met  by  violence,  and  so  the  fury  of  the 
maniac  was  more  bitterly  roused,  to  be  medi¬ 
cally  cowed  by  bleeding,  tartar-emetic,  rota¬ 
tory  chairs,  &c.  So  defectively  was  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  understood,  little 
more  than  a  century  ago,  that  the  first  Act 
of  Parliament  which  tiues  cogmzance  of  lu¬ 
natics,  (17  Geo.  II.,  c.  5,)  enables  any  two 
Justices  to  cause  them  to  be  apprehended, 
to  be  locked  up  in  some  secure  place,  **and 
there  chained  r  if  the  pauper’s  settlement 
should  prove  to  be  in  another  parish,  then  he 
was  to  be  forwarded  thither,  and  then  “look¬ 
ed  up  and  chained”  by  the  Justices  of  that 
district.  Pinel  was,  undoubtedly,  the  first 
who  broke  tli rough  the  established  prejudices 
as  to  the  necessity  of  meobanicai  restraint 
in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  society  from  their  violence.  He 
showed  experimentally  that  freedom  of  the 
limbs,  and  occupation  of  the  body  and  mind, 
were  the  best  composers  of  the  perturbed 
spirit.  For  a  long  period  after  Pinel,  the 
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doctrine  was  still  held,  that  punishment  was 
an  effectiial  moral  means  of  cure ;  and  it  is 
of  importance  to  discriminate  between  the 
doctrine  itself,  and  the  wanton  cruelties 
which  arose  out  of  the  application  of  it.  In 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  before  us. 
this  doctrine  is  discussed  in  rather  a  singnlar 
manner ;  for  they,  having  addressed  a  series 
of  questions  to  the  Superintendents  and 
others  connected  with  the  Lunatic  Asylums 
in  England  and  Wales,  as  to  the  disuse  or 
employment  of  mechanical  restraint  and  soli¬ 
tary  imprisonment,  {seclusion  is  the  euphe¬ 
mistic  term  adopt^,)  had  returned  to  them 
statements  as  to  the  opinion  and  practice  of 
a  lai^e  number  of  those  who  have  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  insane.  The  conclusions 
drawn  by  the  Commissioners  are  as  follow : — 

“As  the  general  result  which  may  fairly  be  de¬ 
duced  from  a  careful  examination  and  review  of 
the  whole  body  of  information  thus  collected,  we 
feel  ourselves  fully  warranted  in  stating,  that  the 
disuse  of  instrumental  restraint,  as  unnecessary 
and  injurious  to  the  patients,  is  practically  the 
rnle  in  nearly  all  the  public  institutions  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  generally,  also,  in  the  best-con¬ 
ducted  private  Asylums,  even  those  where  the 
‘non-restraint  83r8tem,’ as  an  abstract  principle, 
admitting  of  no  deviation  or  exception,  has  not  in 
terms  been  adopted. 

“  For  ourselves,  we  have  long  been  convinced 
and  have  steadily  acted  on  the  conviction,  that 
the  possibility  of  dispensing  with  mechanical 
coercion'  in  the  management  of  the  insane  is,  in  a 
vast  majority  of  cases,  a  mere  question  of  expense, 
and  that  its  continued  or  systematic  use  in  the 
Asylums  or  Licensed  Houses  where  it  still  pre¬ 
vails,  mnst,  in  a  great  measure,  be  ascribed  to 
their  want  of  suitable  space  and  accommodation, 
their  defective  structural  arrangements,  or  their 
not  possessing  an  adequate  staff  of  properly  quali¬ 
fied  attendants ;  and  frequently  to  ail  these  causes 
comUned.” 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  common- 
sense,  and  not  the  sentimental  point  of  view, 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  we  think,  that, 
amongst  the  23,000  insane  and  imbecile  per¬ 
sons  in  the  Asylnms  and  workhouses  (A.  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  there  must  be  a  proportion 
amenable  to  those  common  motives  of  action 
which  operate  on  mankind  at  large.  We 
hardly  think  it  more  practicable  to  regulate 
an  Asylum  without  punishments,  than  a 
school,  uring  the  word  punishment  in  the 
sense  of  something  painful,  inflicted  on  an  in¬ 
dividual  in  consequence  of  actions  forbidden 
to  be  done,  and  as  something  to  be  escaped 
by  the  cessation  from  those  actions  upon 
which  it  follows.  Such,  we  say,  is  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  inference  from  daily  experience  of 


human  nature ;  and  such,  we  afiirm,  is  also 
the  practice  in  many  of  those  Asylnms,  the 
managers  of  which  take  large  credit  to  them¬ 
selves  for  superior  benevolence  and  skill. 

“  Immersion  in  the  cold  bath,”  and  “  a  con¬ 
tinuous  stream  of  cold  water  on  the  head,” 
besides  the  shower-bath,  are  used  in  the 
Denbigh  Asylum,  where  “not  the  slightest 
mechanical  restraint”  is  used.  How  the  at¬ 
tendants  contrive  to  inflict  these  painful  pro¬ 
cesses  on  their  patients  without  very  ener¬ 
getic  restraint,  is  a  mystery  to  us :  indeed,  we 
frankly  avow,  we  do  not  believe  it  is  done ; 
for  the  patient  is  sure  to  offer  an  energetic 
resistance.  Another  Superintendent  remarks : 

‘‘  Occasionally,  it  is  found  necessary  to  check 
acts  of  violence  and  insubordination  by  the 
shower-bath,” — a  statement  which  might, 
we  think,  be  made  by  several  of  those  who 
are  utterly  silent  as  to  the  modes  of  punish¬ 
ment  they  adopt.  Again,  we  find  that  in  the 
Devon  County  Asylum,  it  is  believed  that 
“  mechanical  restraint  in  the  treatsnent  of  the 
insane  is  like  the  actual  cautery  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  wounds,  a  barbarous  remedy,  which 
has  become  obsolete.”  &c.  Fear  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  actions,  Dr.  Bucknill  thinks,  is 
brutalizing  and  degrading  (  it  is  a  motive 
that  “  belongs  to  man  and  the  animals !”  ‘‘  It 
was  the  brutalizing  influence  of  fear,  and  the 
degrading  sense  of  shame,  which  constituted 
the  live  virus  of  mechanical  restraint.”  These 
are  fine  words ;  but  what  is  Dr.  Bucknill’s 
practice  ?  This  : — that  an  average  of  four 
persons  per  week  were  placed  in  seclusion, — 
that  is  to  say,  in  solitary  confinement.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  the  patient  is  induced  to  go  to  prison 
“  before  the  employment  of  force  has  become 
requisite ;”  but,  if  not  possible,  well,  it  is 
“  needful  to  enforce  it  by  superior  physical 
strength.’*  Dr.  Bucknill  adds  : — 

“  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  insanity  frequently 
displays  itself  by  excitement  of  the  malignant 
passions,  and  that  some  of  the  most  depraved  of 
mankind  terminate  their  career  in  Asylums. 
Towards  these,  seclusion  must  occasionally  be 
employed  in  its  harsher  form,  as  a  coercive  means 
to  prevent  the  welfare  of  the  many  from  being 
sacrificed  to  the  passions  of  the  few.” 

To  restrain  mischievous  and  malignant 
hands  in  a  sleeve  for  a  couple  of  hours  is 
“  barbarous”  and  unpardonable  restraint :  sol¬ 
itary  imprisonment  of  the  owner  of  the 
hands — “coercion”  (not  restrunt)  within  four 
walls — is  benevolence  itself.  Thus  it  is  that 
common  sense  triumphs  in  acts  over  senti¬ 
mentality  in  words.  Another  Superintendent, 
who  never  employs  mechanical  restnunt. 
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terms  solitary  confinement  the  "  placing  an 
excited  and  turbulent  patient  in  a  room  by 
bimself.”  It  is  clear,”  be  adds,  **  that  some 
mode  of  preventing  disturbance  in  the  wards 
of  an  Asylum,  and  of  obviating  the  risk  of 
injury  to  individuals  there,  must  always  be 
more  or  less  necessary anc^  be  can  con¬ 
ceive  nothing  so  simple  and  eflfectual”  for  the 
purpose,  as  this  solitary  confinement. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Diamond,  of  the  Female  Divi¬ 
sion,  Surrey  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  is  at 
least  out-spoken,  when  he  declares  that  me¬ 
chanical  restraint  is  never  necessary,  never 
justifiable,  and  always  injurious  in  all  cases 
of  lunacy  whatever!” — and  expresses  his 
belief,  **  that  any  person  who  would  now  use 
personal  restraint  or  coercion,  is  unfit  to  have 
the  superintendence  of  an  Asylum.”  Will 
Dr.  Diamond  blush  when  he  reads  the  varied 
communications  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
finds  bow  many  experienced  and  judicious 
Superintendents  do  concede  that  a  case  may 
occasionally  demand  personal  restraint  ?  We 
hope  he  .will.  Or  will  Dr.  Bucknill  blush 
when  he  reads  Dr.  Diamond’s  statement  ? — 

**  Seclusion,  or  solitary  confinement  of  patients 
in  a  separate  room  against  their  will,  I  also  much 
ot^t  to.  I  have  no  doubt  cases  may  occur  in 
which  this  may  be  requisite  and  beneiicial,  but 
they  must  be  of  rare  occurrence.  1  have  not  had 
a  tingle  paHent  under  teclution  during  the  part 
twelve  maniht,  (out  of  610  female  patients,)  and, 
daring  the  year  1862,  it  was  only  used  in  two  in¬ 
stances,  for  a  period  of  nineteen  hours  in  the 
whole.” 

Yet  Dr.  Bucknill,  out  of  460  patients,  bad 
an  average  of  four  in  teclution  per  week,  for 
27^  hours ! 

It  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  these  dis¬ 
crepancies,  if  it  were  not  obvious  that  Dr. 
Diamond  is  statmg,  as  facts,  what  are  really 
inferences : — not  having  ordered  restraint  or 
seclusion,  he  infers  that  none  of  his  attendants 
have  practiced  either.  But  Dr.  Diamond  eats 
and  sleeps,  and  can  only  be  in  one  place  at 
a  time,  like  other  men ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  his  attendants  have  the  common  sense 
to  use  both,  in  a  quiet  way,  like  the  men  to 
whom  a  mawkish  sentimentality  is  disagree¬ 
able,  and  not  to  be  indulged  in.  That  many 
of  the  statements  from  the  Superintendents 
of  the  large  County  Asylums,  as  to  the  ab¬ 
solute  disuse  of  mechanical  restraint  and  se¬ 
clusion,  are  given  bona  fide,  we  make  no 
manner  of  doubt:  we  have  equally  Kttle 
doubt,  that  they  are  often  deceived  and  mis¬ 
informed.  The  veteran  and  experienced  Con- 
oily,  m  the  subjoined  statements,  will  carry 


with  him  the  assent  of  all  who  are  practically  . 
conversant  with  the  management  of  large 
establishments,  and  whose  shrewd nesss  has 
been  sharpened  by  experience : — 

”  The  supervision  of  the  attendants  in  the  large 
Asylums  is  almost  always  inefficient.  The  female 
attendants  do  not  often  remain  long  enough  in 
them  to  learn  their  duties ;  and  in  some  of  them 
only  learn  to  avoid  trouble,  by  having  recourse  to 
mechanical  restraints  in  every  difficulty.  The 
male  attendants  usually  retain  their  situations 
longer;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  duties  of  a 
larger  Asylum  being  generally  too  great,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  medical  staff,  they  knm  thenwelves 
to  be,  for  a  conrtderable  ptrlian  of  the  day,  free 
from  observation  ;  and  they  team  to  baffle  even  the 
intpection  to  which  they  are  subjected,  by  signals 
and  other  acts  of  confederacy,  and,  in  some  cases, 
establish  an  organized  ruffianism,  which  long  es¬ 
capes  detection,  and  which  some  frightful  outrage 
at  length  reveals.  .  .  .  Attendants  trained  tn  nwk 
vnrtitutiani  become,  in  many  cases,  the  attendants 
on  private  patients,  and  are  the  ^ealert  obstadet 
to  the  general  disuse  of  meehanscal  restraint  in 
private  practice” 

We  are  sorry  to  have  thus  to  dispel  the 
illusion  in  which  the  non-restraining  and  non¬ 
secluding  Superintendents  of  several  large 
Asylums  indulge ;  but  they  must  excuse  us 
from  believing  the  latter  to  be  the  Paradises 
of  the  foolish  that  they  think  them  to  be. 
Lunatics  are  not  angels,  and  attendants  are, 
after  all,  but  men,  burdened  with  an  irksome, 
often  dangerous  duty ;  and  ready,  as  all  men 
are,  to  lighten  their  burden  by  all  practicable 
means.  Too  much  is  expected  from  them ; 
so  much,  indeed,  that  it  is  little  short  of  an 
impossibility. 

There  is,  we  think,  the  least  of  cant  and 
false  sentimentality  in  Mr.  Hill’s  communica¬ 
tions.  Out  of  154  cases  under  his  care,  he 
confesses  that  only  22  were  of  the  curable 
class.  But,  if  he  cannot  boast  of  cures 
amongst  “  epileptics,  paralytics,  and  idiots,” 
he  can  say  this  : — 

“Change  of  habit  in  the  dirty,  the  quelling  of 
strife  wirh  the  turbulent,  humbling  the  proud,  pa¬ 
cifying  the  daring  and  violent,  reconciling  the 
restless,  exciting  the  drone  to  exertion,  the  apa¬ 
thetic  to  observation,  the  suicide  to  love  of  life,  the 
homicide  to  dread  of  crime,  the  thief  to  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  honesty,  the  destructive  to  esteem  value, 
{be  slothful  to  early  rising,  the  melancholic  to 
share  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  cheerful,  the  re¬ 
served  to  social  communion,  the  mute  to  speak, 
the  hvpochondriac  to  obliviousnesa  of  the  past,  the 
dispirited  and  fretful  to  happiness,  and  the  morose 
to  civility,  are  attainments  more  or  leas  to  be 
achieved.’’ 
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Thus,  in  his  Annual  Report  to  the  Magis-  ' 
trates,  Mr.  Hill  writes : — 

“Upon  the  snbject  of  restraint,  I  may  remark 
that,  in  order  to  treat  the  most  violent  lunatics 
with  the  greatest  mercy,  as  well  as  safety,  per¬ 
sonal  restraint  is  now  and  then  necessary.  To' 
dispense  with  such  auxiliary  and  remedial  meas- 
nres,  would  be  to  incur  risk,  prolong  the  paroxysm, 
and  probably  reduce  the  patient  to  a  state  of  dan¬ 
ger,  if  not  of  hopeless  exhaustion.” 

As  a  corollary  to  this,  we  add  the  views  of 
Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  the  able  'Editor  of  the 
“  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine — 

“In  the  management  of  the  insane,  and  in  the 
conduct  of  Asylums,  both  public  and  private,  the 
principle  of  treatment  should  rx>nsi8t  in  a  full  and 
liberal  recognition  of  the  importance  of  extending 
to  the  insane  the  maximum  amount  of  liberty  and 
indulgence  compatible  with  their  safety,  security, 
and  recovery ;  at  the  same  time  subjecting  them 
to  the  minimum  degree  of  mechanical  ana  moral 
restraint,  isolation,  seclusion,  and  surveillance, 
consistent  with  their  actual  morbid  state  of  mind 
at  the  time.” 

And  now  we  must  say  a  few  words  as  to 
the  restoration  of  the  insane  to  the  world  at 
large.  It  is  not  (our  experience  shows)  an 
easy  thing  to  get  out  of  an  Asylum,  unless 
there  be  a  complete  restoration  to  health. 
Often  it  is  the  interest  of  the  relatives,  or  of 
the  parties  by  whose  order  the  person  has 
been  received,  and  at  whose  instance  he  is 
dismissed,  that  he  should  remain  in  seclusion ; 
often,  the  interest  of  those  under  whose  care 
be  is  placed.  If  in  a  County  Asylum,  he  is 
willingly  retained,  because  his  labor  is  valu¬ 
able,  and  helps  the  Superintendent,  or  Stew¬ 
ard,  to  send  in  a  favorable  balance-sheet  to 
his  employers :  if  in  a  private  Asylum,  the 
more  quiet  he  is,  the  more  profit  is  derived 
from  the  money  paid  for  his  board  and  lodg¬ 
ing.  Thus  it  may  happen  that  an  individual 
is  immured  for  life  in  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  who 
would  be  happy  without  its  limits,  and  who 
only  wants  a  little  kind  superintendence  to  do 
very  well.  This  is  not  a  mere  supposition : 
an  instance  came  lately  under  our  own  obser¬ 
vation,  of  a  gentleman  who  was  accidentally 
rescued  from  a  life-long  detention  of  this 
kind.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  Com¬ 
missioners  are  omnipotent.  They  are  only 
six  in  number,  and  have  to  visit  1 9,000  per¬ 
sons  annually ! 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  most  un 
fortunate  of  all  lunatics, — those  laboring  UO' 
der  the  imputation  of  crime,  having  been  oc- 
quitted,  as  the  phrase  is,  on  the  ground  of 
insanity.  The  Commissioners,  “  in  common 
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ith  nearly  all  Superintendents  and  visitors,” 
object  to  the  association  of  criminal  lunatics 
with  the  ordinary  inmates  of  Asylums.  It 
gives  the  notion  that  the  institution  is  a  place 
of  detention,  rather  than  a  house  for  the 
alleviation  or  cure  of  insanity ;  and  residence 
therein  is  associated,  in  the  minds  of  the  in¬ 
mates,  or  their  relatives,  with  the  degrading 
idea  of  criminality  and  imprisonment.  But, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  great  injustice  would  be  done  to  that 
large  class  of  unfortunate  men  who  have 
committed  crime  while  maniacal,  simply  be¬ 
cause  no  one  bad  taken  the  trouble  or  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  restraining  their  actions.  As 
it  respects  the  insane  generally,  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  remark,  that  a  large  number,  if  they 
had  the  opportunity,  would  commit  murder, 
or  other  heinous  crimes,  and  that,  in  fact, 
many  of  them,  before  they  are  sent  as  insane 
patients  to  Asylums,  have  committed  acts  for 
which  they  might,  but  for  the  merciful  con¬ 
sideration  of  those  who  dealt  with  them, 
have  been  brought  within  the  provisions  of 
the  Criminal  Lunatic  Acts.  That  they  are 
treated,  not  as  being  criminal,  but  merely  as 
insane,  is,  in  many  cases,  matter  of  accident. 
No  real  distinction,  in  such  cases,  exists  be¬ 
tween  criminal  lunatics,  and  ordinary  lunatic 
inmates  of  Asylums  afifiicted  with  homicidal 
mania,  or  other  dangerous  or  criminal  pro¬ 
pensities.  The  Commissioners  fmrly  and 
justly  argue,  that  persons  charged  before 
Magistrates  with  indictable  offences,  and  then 
found,  on  due  inquiry,  to  have  been  insane  at 
the  time  of  the  offence,  should,  with  certain 
important  exceptions,  be  dealt  with  as  luna¬ 
tics  not  under  proper  care,  and  not  be  com¬ 
mitted  for  trial.  Indeed,  the  only  criminal 
lunatics  should  be  convicts  who  have  become 
insane  in  prison,  and  lunatics  guilty  of 
high  treason,  or  homicidal  violence.  Even 
persons  who  have  been  tried,  and  on  the 
ground  of  insanity  acquitted,  should  not  be 
detained  in  an  Asylum  after  the  recovery  of 
reason.  The  following  history  will  illustrate 
the  working  of  the  law. 

O.  W.,  in  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens,  stabbed 
his  wife  to  death  in  the  thigh,  dividing  the 
femoral  artery.  He  was  committed  to  York 
Castle,  whence  he  was  sent  to  the  West  Rid¬ 
ing  Asylum,  near  Wakefield.  On  the  re¬ 
covery  of  reason,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
horror  and  remorse  felt  by  him  at  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  crime,  (for  remembrance  of  it  he 
had  not  the  least,)  and  he  often  declared, 
with  tears,  that  he  had  “  loved  his  wife  as 
his  own  soul.”  In  a  long  and  touching  letter 
addressed  to  his  attendant  at  the  Asylum, 
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after  his  re-committal  to  York,  the  following 
passages  occur ; — 

I  am  sorrv  to  have  to  write  to  yon  from  a 
prison.  This  I  must  submit  to,  but  God  prepares 
a  worse  prison  for  the  impenitent  I  am  shut 
out,  it  is  true,  from  the  wide  prospect  of  nature,  I 
am  rent  from  the  bosom  of  my  family;  I  no  longer 
reap  the  gain,  or  mingle  in  the  amusements  of 
life.  Sometimes  I  mourn  in  solitude,  and  some¬ 
times  I  am  distressed  by  my  companions.  To  be 
visited  by  a  friend  is  a  special  favor;  and  as  for 
deliverance,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  period 
when  it  is  likely  to  arrive.” 

Let  the  reader  place  himself  in  this  man’s 
position,  and  then  he  will  more  readily  under¬ 
stand  the  wrong  done  to  him.  In  a  fit  of 
furious  blind  delirium,  he  has  destroyed  the 
wife  of  his  bosom ;  and,  as  if  that  were  not 
misery  enough  for  a  life,  the  reminiscence  of 
which  alone  might  excuse  madness,  he  has 
to  be  separated  from  his  children,  and  to  herd 
with  felons. 

This  man’s  mania  and  miseries  were  the 
consequences  of  babita  of  intemperance :  to 
the  same  source  may  be  traced  much  of  the 
insanity  in  the  pauper,  and  even  in  the  better 
classes.  In  other  words,  it  is  self -creating. 
How  far  a  self-created  lunatic  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  for  punish¬ 
ment,  may  admit  of  considerable  discussion  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  we 
think,  that  if  it  can  be  conclusively  shown 
that  a  man  is  about  to  drink  himself  insane, 
or  that  he  insanely  wastes  his  time  and  prop¬ 
erty  in  drink,  to  the  loss  of  his  health,  and 
the  starvation  of  bis  family, — if  such  can  be 
conclusively  proved  to  be  the  career  of  a 
man,  then  he  is  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  be 
detained  and  taken  care  of.  This  is  no  new 


principle.  It  is  well  known,  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  persons  who  are  sane  only  so  ‘ 
long  as  they  remain  in  a  Lunatic  Asylum ; 
they  are  detained,  therefore,  because,  if  let 
loose,  they  would  cease  to  exercise  a  rational 
control  over  their  actions.  This  principle 
might,  indeed,  be  extended  to  a  large  class 
of  our  criminal  population,  who  give  them¬ 
selves  up  to  the  commission  of  crimes  less 
venial  than  that  of  drunkenness,  but  not  more 
mischievous. 

**  Insanity  may  often  be  traced  to  a  criminal  in¬ 
dulgence  in  depraved  habits  and  vicious  thoughts; 
to  reckless  and  unprincipled  conduct ;  to  long-in¬ 
dulged  self-will ;  to  a  censurable  neglect  of  the 
cultivation  of  habits  of  self-control ;  to  an  utter 
disregard  of  all  mental  discipline  and  training ; 
and,  above  all,  to  a  repudiation  of  the  principles 
of  our  holy  and  revered  religion,  and  a  total  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  great  scheme  of  man’s  redemption-”* 

If  it  be  found  that,  year  after  year,  men, 
thus  acting  and  thus  placed,  continue  to  out¬ 
rage  the  laws  of  their  country ;  or  that,  so 
long  as  they  are  under  the  salutary  discipline 
of  a  prison,  they  are  moral,  orderly,  indus¬ 
trious,  but  that,  so  soon  as  they  are  returned 
to  society,  they  again  relapse  into  their  fol¬ 
lies  and  crimes,  and  re-appear  in  the  criminal 
court  as  “  ticket-of-leave  men does  it  not 
appear  to  be  a  prudent  and  rational  step  to 
place  these  men  in  a  medium  position  between 
a  prison  and  society  ? — a  position  in  which 
they  may  be  subjected  to  the  humanizing  in¬ 
fluences  of  social  discipline,  regulated  labor, 
and  mental  culture,  and  protected  from  those 
temptations  which  (as  reiterated  experience 
proves)  they  cannot  resist. 

*  “  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine,”  vol.  vii. 
p.  624. 
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From  the  Westraieeter  Review. 

THE  FRINZENRAUB  •  A  GLIMPSE  OF  SAXON  HISTORY.* 


[The  following  article  has  an  interaiC  not  onlj  m 
a  earions  episode  of  German  history,  bat  as  the  pro- 
dnetion  of  CAaLTU^  whose  pen  has  not  been  beiore 
traceable  in  the  periodical  literature  for  many  a 
year.  It  has  all  his  singular  and  attractive  qualities. 
— Ed.] 

Otbr  seas  in  Saxony,  in  the  month  of 
July,  1455,  a  notable  thing  befel ;  and  this 
m  regard  to  two  persons  who  have  them¬ 
selves,  by  accident,  become  notable.  Con¬ 
cerning  which  we  are  now  to  say  something, 
with  the  reader’s  permission.  Unluckily, 
few  English  readers  ever  heard  of  the  event ; 
and  it  is  probable  there  is  but  one  English 
reader  or  writer  (the  present  reviewer,*  for 
his  sins)  that  was  ever  driven  or  led  to  in¬ 
quire  into  it,  so  that  it  is  quite  wild  soil,  very 
rough  for  the  ploughshare ;  neither  can  the 
harvest  well  be  considerable.  **  English 
readers  are  so  deeply  ignorant  of  foreign 
history,  especially  of  German  history  !”  ex¬ 
claims  a  learned  professor.  Alas,  yes  ;  Eng¬ 
lish  readers  are  dreadfully  ignorant  of  many 
things,  indeed  of  most  things  ; — which  is  a 
lamentable  circumstance,  and  ought  to  be 
amended  by  degrees. 

But,  however  all  this  may  be,  there  is 
somewhat  in  relation  to  that  Saxon  business, 
called  the  Primenraub,  or  Stealing  of  the 
Princes,  and  to  the  other  pearls  of  mem¬ 
ory”  (do  not  call  them  old  buttons  of  mem¬ 
ory  !)  which  string  themselves  upon  the 


*  1.  Schreiter't  GetehiehU  del  Prinxmraubi 
(Schreiter’e  History  of  the  Stealiug  of  the  Princea). 
Leipsig:  1804. 

2.  Johann  Hubner^i,  Reetorii  der  Sekule  lu  8, 
Jokannit  in  Ilamhurg,  Genealogiieke  Tahellen  (Ge¬ 
nealogical  Tablea :  by  Johann  Hubner,  Rector  of 
St.  John’a  School  in  Hamburg)  8  vola  oblong  4to. 
Leipaig.  1'726 — 1728. 

8.  Genealogiieke  Tafeln  tur  StaalengetekickU  der 
Germaniiek^  und  alawiieken  Vdlker  tm  191^° 
Jakrkundert  (Genealogical  Tablea  for  the  State 
Hiatory  of  the  (kirmanie  and  Slavic  Nationa  in  the 
19th  century).  By  Dr.  Friedrich  Maximilian  Oer- 
teL  1  voi.  oblong  12mo.  Leipsig.  1848. 

t  The  writer  of  tiiia  article  heretieally  diaregarda 
the  editorial  plural.  Our  discerning  readers  will 
understand,  even  without  the  aid  of  his  initial  at 
the  end,  why  we  choose  to  let  him  have  hie  way. 
— Rn 


threads  of  that.  Beating  about  in  those  dis¬ 
mal  haunted  wildernesses ;  painfully  sorting 
and  sifting  in  the  historical  lumber-rooms  and 
their  dusty  fusty  imbroglios,  in  quest  of  far 
other  objects, — this  is  what  we  have  picked 
up  on  that  accidental  matter.  To  which  the 
reader,  if  he  can  make  any  use  of  it,  has  our 
welcome  and  our  blessing. 

The  Wettin  Line  of  Saxon  Princes,  the 
same  that  yet  endures,  known  by  sight  to 
every  English  creature  (for  the  high  individ¬ 
ual,  Prince  Albert,  is  of  it),  had  been  lucky 
enough  to  combine  in  itself,  by  inheritance, 
by  good  management,  chiefly  by  inheritance, 
and  mere  force  of  survival,  all  the  Three 
separate  portions  and  divided  dignities  of 
that  country  ;  the  Thiiringen  Landgraviate, 
the  Meissen  Markgraviate,  and  the  ancient 
Duchy  and  Electorate  of  Saxony ;  and  to 
become  very  great  among  the  princes  of  the 
German  empire.  It  was  in  14^3  that  Elec¬ 
tor  Frederick,  named  der  Streitbare  (the  Fen- 
cible,  or  Prompt-to- fight),  one  of  the  notables 
of  this  line,  had  got  from  Emperbr  Sigismund, 
for  help  render^  (of  which  poor  wgismund 
had  always  need,  in  all  kinds),  the  vacant 
Kur  (Electorship)  and  Dukedom  of  Saxony ; 
after  which  accession,  and  through  the  earlier 

Eirtion  of  the  fifteenth  century,  this  Saxon 
ouse  might  furly  reckon  itself  the  greatest 
in  Germany,  till  Austria,  till  Brandenburg 
gradually  rose  to  overshadow  it.  Law  of 
primogeniture  could  never  be  accepted  in 
that  country ;  nothing  but  divisions,  redivi¬ 
sions,  coalescings,  splittings,  and  never-end¬ 
ing  readjustments  and  collisions  were  preva¬ 
lent  in  consequence  ;  to  which  cause,  first  of 
all,  the  loss  of  the  race  by  Saxony  may  be 
ascribed. 

To  enter  into  all  that,  be  far  from  us. 
Enough  to  say  that  this  Streitbare,  Frederick 
ihoFencible,  left  several  sons,  and  none  of  them 
without  some  snack  of  principality  taken  from 
the  main  lot:  several  sons,  who,  however,  by 
death  and  bad  behavior,  pretty  soon  reduced 
thenuelves  to  two  :  1st,  the  eldest,  a  Fred¬ 
erick,  named  the  Placid,  Peacable,  or  Pacific 
(Friederich  der  Sanftmuthige),  who  possessed 
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tbe  electorate  and  indivisible,  inalienable  land 
(hereto  pertaining  (Wittenberg,  Torgau,  &c. ; 
a  certain  “  circle^’  or  province  in  the  Witten¬ 
berg  region ;  of  which,  as  Prussia  has  now 
got  all  or  most  of  it,  the  exact  boundaries  are 
not  known  to  me) ;  and  2d,  a  Wilhelm,  who 
in  all  the  other  territories  “  ruled  conjointly” 
with  Frederick. 

Conjointly :  were  not  such  lands  likely  to 
be  beautifully  “  ruled  ”?  Like  a  carriage- 
team  with  tvo  drivers  on  the  box  !  Freder¬ 
ick,  however,  was  Paci6c ;  probably  an  ex¬ 
cellent  good-natured  man  ;  for  I  do  not  find 
that  he  wanted  fire  either,  and  conclude  that 
the  friendly  elements  abounded  in  him. 
Frederick  was  a  man  that  could  be  lived 
with ;  and  the  conjoint  government  went  on, 
without  visible  outbreak,  between  his  brother 
Wilhelm  and  him,  for  a  series  of  years.  For 
twelve  years,  better  or  worse ; — much  better 
than  our  own  red  and  white  Roses  here  at 
home,  which  were  fast  budding  into  battles 
of  St.  Albans,  battles  of  Towton,  and  other 
sad  outcomes  about  that  time !  Of  which 
twelve  years  we  accordingly  say  nothing. 

But  now,  in  the  twelfth  year,  a  foolish 
second-cousin,  a  Friedrich  the  Silly  {Mn/al- 
tige),  at  Weimar,  died  childless,  A.D.  1440 ; 
by  which  event  extensive  Thuringian  possess¬ 
ions  fell  into  the  mtun  lot  again ;  whereupon 
the  question  arose.  How  to  divide  them  ?  A 
question  difficult  to  solve ;  which  by-and-by 
declared  itself  to  be  insoluble  ;  and  gave  rise 
to  open  war  between  the  brothers  Frederick 
Pacific  and  Wilhelm  of  Meissen.  Frederick 
proving  stronger,  Wilhelm  called  in  the  Bo¬ 
hemians, —  confused  Hussite,  ZUka-Podie- 
brad  populations,  bitter  enemies  of  orthodox 
Germany ;  against  whom  Frederick  sent  cele¬ 
brated  fighting  captains,  Kunz  von  Kaufun- 
gen  and  others ;  who  did  no  good  on  the 
Bohemians,  but  showed  all  men  how  dan¬ 
gerous  a  confiagration  had  arisen  here  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  and  how  needful  to  be 
quenched  without  delay.  Accordingly,  the 
neighbors  all  ran  up,  Kaiser  Frederick  III. 
at  the  head  of  them  (a  cunning  old  Kaiser, 
Max’s  father) ;  and  quenched  it  was,  after 
four  or  five  years’  ruinous  confusion,  by  the 
“treaty  of  Naumburg”  in  1450 — most  ob¬ 
scure  treaty,  not  necessary  to  be  laid  before 
the  reader; — whereby,  if  not  joint  govern¬ 
ment,  peaceable  division  and  separadon  could 
ensue. 

Tbe  conflagration  was  thus  put  out ;  but 
various  coals  of  it  oontinued  hot  for  a  long 
time — Kunz  von  Kaufungen  above  mentioned 
the  hottest  of  all.  Kunz  or  Conrad,  bom 
squire  or  ritter  of  a  certain  territory  and  old 
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tower  called  Kaufungen,  the  site  of  which 
old  tower,  if  now  no  ruins  of  it,  can  be  seen 
near  Penig,  on  the  Mulde  river,  some  two 
hours*  ride  southeast  of  Altenburg,  in  those 
Thuringian  or  Upper  Saxon  regions — Kunz 
had  made  himself  a  name  in  the  world, 
though  unluckily  be  was  short  of  property 
otherwise  at  present.  For  one  thing,  Kunz 
had  gained  great  renown  by  beating  Albert 
of  Brandenburg,  the  Albert  named  Achilles, 
third  Hohenzollern  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
and  tbe  fiercest  fighter  of  bis  day  (a  terrible 
hawk-nosed,  square-jawed,  lean,  ancient  man, 
ancestor  of  Frederick  tbe  Great);  Kunz,  I 
say,  had  beaten  this  potentate,  being  hired  by 
the  town  of  Nuroberg,  Albert’s  rebellious 
town,  to  do  it ;  or  if. not  beaten  him  (for  Al¬ 
bert  prevailed  in  the  end),  had  at  least  taken 
him  captive  in  some  fight,  and  made  him  pay 
a  huge  ransom.  He  had  also  been  in  the 
Hussite  wars,  this  Kunz,  fighting  up  and 
down :  a  German  condottiere,  1  find,  or 
Dugald  Dalgetty  of  the  epoch ;  his  last 
strmce  of  work  had  been  this  late  engage¬ 
ment,  under  Frederick  the  Peaceable,  to 
fight  against  brother  Wilhelm  and  his  Bo¬ 
hemian  allies. 

In  this  last  enterprise  Kunz  had  prospered 
but  indiflerently.  He  had,  indeed,  gained 
something  they  called  the  “  victory  of  Gera” 
— loud  honor,  I  doubt  not,  and  temporary 
possession  of  that  little  town  of  Gera ;  but, 
in  return,  had  seen  his  own  old  tower  of 
Elaufungen,  and  all  his  properties,  wasted  by 
ravages  of  war.  Nay,  be  had  at  length  been 
taken  captive  by  the  Bohemians,  and  been 
obliged  to  ransom  himself  by  huge  outlay  of 
money — 4,000  goldgulden,  or  a^ut  £2,000 
sterling ;  a  crushing  sum  !  With  all  which 
losses,  why  did  not  Kunz  lose  his  life  too,  as 
he  might  easily  have  done  ?  It  would  have 
been  better  for  him.  Not  having  lost  his 
life,  be  did  of  course,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
claim  and  expect  indemnity ;  but  he  could 
get  none,  or  not  any  tltat  was  satisfactory  to 
him. 

Elector  Frederick  bad  had  losses  of  his 
own  ;  was  disposed  to  stick  to  the  letter  of 
his  contracts  in  reference  to  Kunz :  not  even 
the  4,000  goldgulden  of  Bohemian  ransom 
would  he  consent  to  repay.  Elector  Freder¬ 
ick  alleged  that  Kunz  was  not  bis  liegeman, 
whom  be  was  bound  to  protect ;  but  only  his 
soldier,  hired  to  fight  at  so  much  per  day, 
and  stand  the  rUks  himself.  In  fine,  he  ex¬ 
asperated  Kunz  very  much ;  and  could  be 
brought  to  nothing,  except  to  agree  that  ar¬ 
bitrators  should  be  named,  to  settle  what 
was  really  due  from  one  to  the  other ; — a 
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course  of  liltle  promise  to  indigent,  indignant 
Eunz.  The  arbitrators  did  accordingly  meet, 
and  Kunz  being  summoned,  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  ;  but  not  liking  the  figure  of  the  court, 
went  away  again  without  waiting  for  the 
verdict ;  which,  accordingly,  did  fall  out  in¬ 
finitely  short  of  his  wishes  or  expectations, 
and  made  the  indigent  man  still  more  indig¬ 
nant.  Violent  speeches  were  heard  from 
him  in  consequence,  and  were  officiously  re¬ 
ported  ;  nay,  some  say,  were  heard  by  the 
Elector  himself :  for  example.  That  a  man 
might  hare  vengeance,  if  he  could  get  nothing 
else ;  that  an  indigent,  indignant  fighting  man, 
driven  utterly  desperate,  would  harry  and 
destroy ;  would  do  this  and  also  that,  of  a 
direful  and  dreadful  nature.  To  which  the 
Elector  answered :  “  Don’t  bom  the  fishes  in 
their  ponds,  at  any  rate !” — still  further  anger¬ 
ing  Kunz.  Kunz  was  then  heard  growling 
about  “  vengeance  not  on  this  unjust  Elec¬ 
tor’s  land  and  people,  but  on  his  fiesh  and 
blood in  short,  growing  ever  more  intem¬ 
perate,  grim  of  humor,  and  violent  of  speech, 
Kunz  was  at  last  banished  the  country  ;  or¬ 
dered  flatly  to  go  about  his  business,  and 
growl  elsewhere.  He  went,  with  certain  in¬ 
digent  followers  of  his,  across  into  Bohemia ; 
where,  after  groping  about,  be  purchased  an 
old  castle,  Isenburg,  the  name  of  it ;  castle 
hanging  somewhere  on  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Erzgtbirge  (Metal  Mountmns,  so-called), 
convenient  for  the  Saxon  frontier,  and  to  be 
had  cheap :  this  empty,  damp  old  castle  of 
Isenburg,  Kunz  bought;  and  lived  there  in 
such  humor  as  may  be  conceived.  Revenge 
on  this  unjust  Elector,  and  “  not  on  his  land 
and  people,  but  on  bis  flesh  and  blood,”  was 
now  the  one  thought  of  Kunz. 

Two  Misnian  squires,  Mosen  and  Schon- 
berg,  former  subalterns  of  his,  I  suppose, 
and  equally  disafiected  as  himself,  were  with 
him  at  Isenburg  ;  besides  these,  whose  con¬ 
nexions  and  followers  could  assist  with  bead 
or  hand,  there  was  in  correspondence  with 
him  one  Schwalbe,  a  Bohemian  by  birth, 
officiating  now  as  cook  fcook  or  scullion,  I 
am  uncertain  which)  in  the  electoral  Castle 
itself  at  Altenburg ;  this  Schwalbe,  in  the 
way  of  intelligence  and  help  for  plotting,  was 
of  course  the  most  important  of  all.  Intelli¬ 
gence  enough  from  Schwalbe  and  bis  con¬ 
sorts  ;  and  schemes  grounded  thereon ;  first 
one  scheme  and  then  another,  in  that  hungry 
castle  of  Isenburg,  we  need  not  doubt.  At 
length  word  came  from  Schwalbe,  that  on 
the  7th  of  July  (1455),  the  Elector  was  to 
take  a  journey  to  Leipzig ;  EHectress  and  two 
Princes  (there  were  but  two,  still  boys)  to  be 
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left  behind  at  Altenburg :  whether  any  thing 
could  follow  out  of  that?  Most  of  the  ser¬ 
vants,  Schwalbe  added,  were  invited  to  a 
supper  in  the  town,  and  would  be  absent 
drinking.  Absent  drinking ;  princes  left  un¬ 
guarded  ?  Much  can  follow  out  of  that ! 
Wait  for  an  opportunity  till  doomsday,  will 
there  ever  come  a  better  ?  Let  this,  in  Jirief, 
be  the  basis  of  our  grand  scheme ;  and  let  all 
hands  be  busy  upon  it.  Isenburg  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty  ! — Nor  was  Isen¬ 
burg  disappointed. 

The  venerable  little  Saxon  town  of  Alten¬ 
burg  lies,  among  intricate  woods  and  Metal- 
Mountain  wildernesses,  a  good  day’s  riding 
west  from  Isenburg  :  nevertheless,  at  the  fit 
date,  Isenburg  bas  done  its  duty ;  and  in  spite 
of  tbe  intricacies  and  the  hot  weather,  Kunz 
is  on  the  ground  in  full  readiness.  Towards 
midnight,  namely,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1455, 
Kunz,  with  a  party  of  thirty  men,  his  two 
Misnian  squires  among  them,  well-mounted 
and  armed,  silently  approaches  the  rendez¬ 
vous  under  the  Castle  of  Altenburg ;  softly 
announces  himself,  by  whew  of  whistling,  or 
some  concerted  signal,  audible  in  the  still¬ 
ness  of  the  ambrosial  night.  Cook  Schwalbe 
is  awake ;  Cook  Schwalbe  answers  signal ; 
flings  him  down  a  line,  fixes  his  rope-ladders : 
Kunz,  with  his  Misnian  squires  and  a  select 
few  more,  mounts  aloft ;  leaving  the  rest  be¬ 
low,  to  be  vigilant,  to  seize  the  doors  espe¬ 
cially,  when  once  we  are  masters  of  them 
from  within. 

Kunz,  who  had  once  been  bead  chamber- 
lain  here,  knows  every  room  and  passage  of 
this  royal  castle ;  probably  his  Misnians  also 
know  it,  or  a  good  deal  of  it,  from  of  old. 
They  first  lock  all  the  servants’  doors ;  lock 
tbe  Electress’s  door;  walk  then  into  the  room 
where  the  two  Princes  sleep,  in  charge  of 
their  ancient  governess,  a  feeble  old  lady, 
wbo  can  give  no  hinderance  ; — they  seize  the 
two  Princes,  boys  of  twelve  and  fourteen ; 
descend  with  them,  by  the  great  staircase, 
into  the  court  of  the  Castle,  successfully  so 
far ;  or  rather,  not  quite  successfully,  but 
with  a  mistake  to  mend.  They  find,  when 
in  the  court  of  the  Castle,  that  here,  indeed, 
is  Prince  Ernst,  the  eldest  boy,  but  that  in¬ 
stead'  of  Prince  Albert  we  have  brought  his 
bedfellow,  a  young  count  Barby,  of  use  to 
ns.  This  was  Mosen  tbe  Misnian’s  mistake ; 
stupid  Mosen !  Kunz  himself  runs  aloft 
again  ;  finds  now  the  real  Albert,  who  had 
hid  himself  below  the  bed ;  descends  with 
the  real  Albert.  “  To  horse  now,  to  horse, 
my  men,  without  delay  !”  These  noises  had 
awakened  the  Electress ;  to  what  terrors  and 
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emotions  we  can  fancy.  Finding  her  door 
bolted,  but  learning  gradually  what  ia  toward, 
she  speaks  or  shrieks,  from  the  window,  a 
assionate  prayer,  in  the  name  of  earth  and 
eaven.  Not  to  take  her  children  from  her. 

**  Whatsoever  your  demands  are,  I  will  see 
them  granted,  only  leave  my  children !” 

“  Sorry  we  cannot,  high  Lady !”  thought 
Ean2,'  and  rode  rapidly  away  ;  for  all  the 
Castle  is  now  getting  awake,  and  locks  will  not 
long  keep  every  one  imprisoned  in  his  room. 

Kunz,  forth  again  into  the  ambrosial  night, 
divides  bis  party  into  two,  one  Prince  with 
each ;  Kunz  himself  leading  the  one,  Mosen 
to  lead  the  other.  They  are  to  ride  by  two 
different  roads  towards  Bohemia,  that  if  one 
misluck,  there  may  still  be  another  to  make 
terms.  Kunz  himself,  with  the  little  Albert 
he  baa  got  on  hand  (no  time  to  change 
princes  at  present),  takes  the  more  northerly 
road  ;  and  both  dive  into  the  woods.  Not  a 
moment  to  be  lost ;  for  already  the  alarm* 
bell  is  out  at  Altenburg — some  servant  hav¬ 
ing  burst  bis  door,  and  got  clutch  of  it ;  the 
results  of  which  will  be  manifold  !  Result 
jiret  could  not  fail :  The  half-drunk  ser¬ 
vants,  who  are  out  at  supper,  come  tumbling 
home ;  listen  open-mouthed,  then  go  tumbling 
back  into  the  little  town,  and  awaken  ita 
alarm-bell ;  which  awakens,  in  the  usual  pro¬ 
gression,  all  others  whatsoever;  so  that 
Saxony  at  large,  to  the  remotest  village, 
from  all  its  belfries,  big  and  little,  is  ringing 
madly ;  and  all  day  Kunz,  at  every  thin 
place  of  the  forest,  hears  a  ding-dong  of 
doom  pronounced  against  him,  and  plunges 
deviously  forward  all  the  more  intently. 

A  hot  day,  and  a  dreadful  ride  through 
boggy  wastes  and  intricate  mountain  woods ; 
with  the  alarm-bell,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
gallows,  dogging  one  all  the  way.  Here, 
however,  we  are  now,  within  an  hour  of  the 
Bohemian  border  ;-—cheerily,my  m«;n, through 
these  wild  hills  !  The  young  Prince,  a  boy 
of  twelve,  declares  himself  dying  of  thirst. 
Kunz,  not  without  pity,  not  without  anxiety 
on  that  bead,  bids  his  men  ride  on ;  all  but 
himself  and  two  squires  shall  ride  on,  get 
every  thing  ready  at  Isenburg,  whither  we 
and  his  young  Highness  will  soon  follow. 
Kunz  encourages  the  Prince  ;  dismounts,  he 
and  his  squires,  to  gather  him  some  bilberries. 
Kunz  is  busy  in  that  search, — when  a  black 
6gure  staggers  in  upon  the  scene  ;  a  grimy 
ioh/er,  namely,  (collier,  charcoal-burner,) 
with  a  long  poking-pole  (what  he  calls  acAur- 
haum)  in  bis  hand :  grimy  collier,  just 
awakened  from  bis  after-dinner  nap ;  some¬ 
what  astonished  to  find  company  in  these 


solitudes.  “  How,  what !  Who  is  the  young 
gentleman  ?  What  are  my  Herren  pleased 
to  be  doing  here  ?”  inquired  the  collier. 

“  Pooh,  a  youth  who  has  run  away  from  his 
relations  ;  who  has  fallen  thirsty :  do  ,  you 
know  where  bilberries  are?  No.  Then  why 
not  walk  on  your  way  my  grim  one  ?’*  The 
grim  one  has  beard  ringing  of  alarm-bells  all 
day ;  is  not  quite  in  haste  to  go :  Kunz, 
whirling  round  to  make  him  go,  is  caught  in 
the  bushes  by  the  spurs,  and  falls  flat  on  his 
face:  the  young  Prince  whispers  eagerly, 
“I  am  Prince  Albert,  and  am  stmen!” 
Whew-wew  !  One  of  the  squires  aims  a 
blow  at  the  Prince,  so  it  is  said ;  perhaps  it 
was  at  the  collier  only :  the  collier  wards 
with  his  poking  pole,  strikes  fiercely  with 
his  poking-pole,  fells  down  the  squires,  be¬ 
labors  Kunz  himself.  And,  behold,  the  col¬ 
lier’s  wife  comes  running  on  the  scene,  and, 
with  her  shrieks,  brings  a  body  of  other  col¬ 
liers  upon  it :  Kunz  is  evidently  done !  He 
surrenders,  with  his  squires  and  Prince ;  is 
led,  by  this  black  bodyguard,  armed  with 
axes,  shovels,  poking-poles,  to  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  monastery  of  Oliiobain  (Qreen  Grove,) 
and  is  there  safe  warded  under  lock  and  key. 
The  afternoon  of  July  8th,  1455 ;  what  a 
day  for  him  and  for  others !  1  remark,  with 
certainty,  that  dusty  riders,  in  rather  unusual 
numbers,  and  of  miscellaneous  equipment, 
are  also  entering  London  City,  far  away,  this 
very  evening;  a  constitutional  parliament 
having  to  lake  seat  at  Westminister,  to¬ 
morrow,  9lh  July,  1455,  of  all  days  and 
years,*  to  settle  what  the  battle  of  St. 
Albans,  lately  fought,  will  come  to.  For 
the  rest,  that  the  King  of  England  has  fallen 
imbecile,  and  his  she- wolf  of  France  is  on 
flight;  that  probably  York  will  be  Protector 
again  (till  he  lose  his  head), — and  that  the 
troubles  of  mankind  are  not  limited  to 
Saxony  and  its  Metal  Mountains,  but  that 
the  Devil  every  where  is  busy,  as  usual ! 
This  consideration  will  serve  at  least  to  date 
the  affair  of  Kunz  for  us,  and  shall  therefore 
stand  unerased. 

From  Oriinham  Monastery  the  Electress, 
gladdest  of  Saxon  mothers,  gets  back  her 
younger  boy  to  Altenburg,  with  hope  of  the 
the  other  :  praised  bo  heaven  for  ever  for  it. 
“And  you,  O  Collier  of  a  thousand  1  what  is 
your  wish,  what  is  your  want :  How  dared 
you  beard  such  a  lion  as  that  Kunz,  you  with 
your  simple  poking- pole,  you  Collier  sent  of 
heaven !”  “  Madam,  I  drUUd  him  soundly 
with  my  poking-pole  {kab  ihn  teeidUeh  get- 


*  Henry’s  History  of  Britain,  vi.  108, 
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riUl) at  which  they  all  laughed,  and  called 
the  collier  der  Ttilln,  the  Driller. 

Meanwhile,  Mosen  the  Misnian  is  also  far¬ 
ing  ill ;  with  the  alarm-bells  all  awake  about 
him,  and  the  country  risen  in  hot  chase.  Six 
of  his  men  have  been  caught ;  the  rest  are 
diving  ever  deeper  into  the  thickets.  In  the 
end,  they  seek  shelter  in  a  cavern,  stay  there 
perdue  for  three  days,  not  far  from  the  castle 
of  8teina,  still  within  the  Saxon  border.  Three 
days, — while  the  debate  of  Westminster  is 
prosperously  proceeding,  and  imbecile  Henry 
the  Sixth  takes  his  ease  at  Windsor, — these 
poor  fellows  lie  quaking,  hungry,  in  their 
cave ;  and  dare  not  debate,  except  in  whis- 

¥ers ;  very  uncertain  wbat  the  issue  will  be. 

'he  third  day  they  hear  from  colliers  or 
wandering  woodmen,  accidentally  talking 
together  m  their  neighborhood,  that  Kunz  is 
taken,  tried,  and  most  probably  beheaded. 
Well-a-day !  Well-a-day  1  Hereupon  they 
open  a  correspondence  with  the  nearest 
Amtmann,  him  of  Zwickau :  to  the  effect. 
That  if  free  pardon  is  granted,  they  will  at 
once  restore  Prince  Ernst ;  if  not,  they  will 
at  once  kill  him.  The  Amtmann  of  Zwickau 
is  thrown  into  excitement,  it  may  well  be 
supposed ;  but  what  can  the  Amtmann  or 
any  other  official  person  do?  Accede  to 
their  terms,  since,  as  desperate  men,  they 
have  the  power  of  enforcing  them.  It  is 
thought,  had  they  even  demanded  Kunz’s 
pardon,  it  must  have  been  granted ;  but  they 
hiDcied  Kunz  already  ended,  and  did  not  insist 
on  this.  Enough,  on  the  llth  of  the  month, 
fourth  day  since  the  flight,  third  day  in  this 
hunger-cave  of  Steina,Prince  Ernst  was  given 
up ;  and  Mnsen,  SchOnfels,  and  Co.,  refreshed 
with  food,  fled  swiftly  unharmed,  and  ‘‘  were 
never  heard  of  more,”  say  my  authorities. 

Prince  Ernst  was  received  by  his  glad 
father  at  Chemnitz ;  soon  carried  to  his  glad 
mother  and  brother  at  Altenburg ;  upon 
which  the  whole  court,  with  trembling’ joy, 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Ebersdorf,  a  monastery 
and  a  shrine  in  those  parts.  They  gave 
pious  thanks  there,  one  and  all :  the  mother 
giving  suitable  donation  furthermore ;  and, 
wbat  is  notable,  hanging  up  among  her  other 
votive  gifts  two  coats:  the  coat  of  Kunz, 
leather  buff,  I  suppose,  and  the  coat  of  The 
Driller,  Triller,  as  we  call  that  heaven-sent 
collier,  coat  grimy  black,  and  made  of  what 
stuff  I  know  not.  Which  coats  were  still 
shown  in  the  present  generation  ;  nay,  per¬ 
haps  are  still  to  be  shown  to  this  day,  if  a 
judicious  tourist  made  inquiry  for  them. 

.  On  the  14tb,  and  not  till  then,  Kuos  of 
Kaufungen,  tried  and  doomed  before,  Itud 
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his  head  on  the  block  at  Freyberg:  some 
say,  pardon  had  been  got  for  him  from  the 
joyful  Serene  Highnesses,  but  came  an  hour 
too  late.  This  seems  uncertain,  seems  im¬ 
probable  :  at  least  poor  Dietrich  of  Kaufen- 
gen,  his  younger  brother,  was  done  to  death 
at  Altenburg  itself  some  time  after,  for  “in¬ 
considerate  words”  uttered  by  him, — feelings 
not  sufficiently  under  one’s  control.  That 
Schwalbe,  the  Bohemian  Cook,  was  torn  with 
“  red-hot  pincers,”  and  otherwise  mercilessly 
mangled  and  strangled,  need  not  be  stated. 
He  and  one  or  two  others,  supposed  to  be 
concerned  in  his  peculiar  treason,  were  treat¬ 
ed  so  ;  and  with  this  the  gallows  parl^of  the 
transaction  ended. 

As  to  the  Driller  himself,  when  asked  what 
his  wish  was,  it  turned  out  to  be  modest 
in  the  extreme:  Only  liberty  to  cut  of 
scrags  and  waste  wood,  what  would  suffice 
for  his  charming  purposes,  in  those  wild 
forests.  This  was  granted  to  the  man  and 
his  posterity  :  made  sure  to  him  and  them  by 
legal  deed,  and  to  this  was  added.  So  many 
yearly  bushels  of  com  from  the  electoral 
stockbaras,  and  a  handsome  little  farm  of 
land,  to  g^w  cole  and  sauerkraut,  and  sup¬ 
port  what  cows  and  sheep,  for  domestic  milk 
and  wool,  were  necessary  to  the  good  man 
and  his  successors.  “  Which  properties,”  I 
am  vaguely  told,  but  would  go  to  see  it  with 
my  eyes,  were  I  touring  in  those  parts, 
“  they  enjoy  to  this  day.  ’  Perhaps  it  was 
a  bit  of  learned  jocularity  on  the  part  of  the 
old  conveyancers,  perhaps  in  their  high  chan¬ 
cery  at  Altenburg  they  did  not  know  the 
man’s  real  name,  or  perhaps  he  had  -no  very 
fixed  one;  at  any  rate,  they  called  him 
merely  Triller  (Driller),  in  these  important 
documents  ;  which  courtly  nickname  he  or  his 
sons  adopted  as  a  surname  that  would  do  very 
well;  suiname  born  by  them  accordingly 
ever  since,  and  concerning  which  there  have 
been  treatises  written.* 

This  is  the  tale  of  Kanz  of  Kaufungen  : 
this  is  that  adventure  of  the  Prinzenraub 
(Stealing  of  the  Princes),  much  wondered  at, 
and  talked  of,  by  all  princes  and  all  courtiers 
in  its  own  day,  and  never  quite  forgotten 
since ;  being  indeed  apt  for  remembrance, 
and  worthy  of  it,  more  or  less.  For  it 
actually -occurred  in  God’s  Creation,  and  was 


•  Oroabupf ’a  Oratio  de  gentU  Trillerianae  ortu 
(cited  in  Michaelia  Oetckiehte  der  Chwr-  und  Furst- 
lieken  Hauser  tn  Teutsekland,  i  469)  is  one.  See, 
for  the  rest,  Scharzfleiaeh,  Dissertatio  de  Conrado 
Kaufungo  (Wittenbei^,  1720) ;  Teazel  (Gotha. 
170U) ;  Reohenbei^,  Be  Ruptu  Emesti  et  Alberti; 
Sagitt^iu^  Fsbrieins,  Ae., 
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a  fact,  four  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  also  is, 
and  will  for  ever  continue  one, — ever-enduring 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Sum  of  Things, 
whether  remembered  or  not.  In  virtue  of 
which  peculiarity  it  is  much  distinguished 
from  innumerable  other  tales  of  adventures 
which  did  not  occur  in  Ood’s  Creation,  but 
only  in  the  waste  chambers  (to  be  let  un¬ 
furnished)  of  certain  human  heads,  and 
which  are  part  and  parcel  only  of  the  Sum 
of  No-things :  which,  nevertheless,  obtain 
some  temporary  remembrance,  and  lodge 
extensively,  at  this  epoch  of  the  world,  in 
similar  still  more  unfurnished  chambers.  In 
comparison,  I  thought  this  business  worth  a 
few  words  to  the  ingenuous  English  reader, 
who  may  still  have  rooms  to  let,  in  that 
sense.  Not  only  so ;  but  it  seemed  to  de¬ 
serve  a  little  nook  in  modem  memory  for 
other  peculiar  reasons, — which  shall  now  be 
stated  with  extreme  brevity.  << 

The  two  boys,  Ernst  and  Albert,  who,  at 
the  time  of  their  being  stolen,  were  fourteen 
and  twelve  years  old  respectively,  and  had 
Frederick  the  Peaceable,  the  Placid  or  Pacific, 
for  father,  came  safe  to  manhood.  They 
got,  by  lucky  survivorship,  all  these  inextri¬ 
cable  Saxon  territories  combined  into  two 
round  lots; — did  not,  unfortunately,  keep 
them  so ;  but  split  them  again  into  new 
divisions, — for  new  despair  of  the  historical 
student,  among  others ! — and  have  at  this 
day,  extensive  posterity,  of  thrice- complex 
relationship,  of  unintelligible  names,  still 
extant  in  the  high  places  of  the  world.  Un¬ 
intelligible  names,  we  may  well  say  ;  each 
person  having  probably  from  ten  to  twenty 
names :  not  John  or  Tom  ;  but  Joachim  John 
Ferdinand  Erast  Albrecht;  Theodor  Tom 
Carl  Friedrich  Kunz: — os  if  we  should  say. 
Bill  Walter  Kit,  all  as  one  name  ;  every  one 
of  which  is  good,  could  you  but  omit  tbe 
others!  Posterity  of  unintelligible  names, 
thrice- complex  relationship  ; — and  in  fine,  of 
titles,  qualities,  and  territories,  that  will  re¬ 
main  forever  unknown  to  man.  Most  singu¬ 
lar  princely  nomenclature,  which  has  often 
filled  me  with  amazement.  Designations 
worse  than  those  of  the  Naples  Ltuzaroni ; 
who  indeed  “  have  no  names,”  but  are,  I  con¬ 
clude,  distinguished  by  numbers.  No.  1,  No. 
2,  and  can  be  knoum  when  mentioned  in 
human  speech  1  Names,  designations,  which 
are  too  much  for  the  human  mind : — wh'ch 
are  intricate,  long-winded ;  abstruse  as  the 
Sybil’s  oracles  ;  and  flying  about,  too,  like 
her  leaves,  with  every  new  accident,  every 
new  pufif  of  wind.  Ever  fluctuating,  ever 
splitting,  coalescing,  re-spliting,  re-combin¬ 


ing  insignificant  little  territories,  names,  re¬ 
lationships  and  titles ;  inextricably  indecipher¬ 
able,  and  not  worth  deciphering  ;  which  only 
the  eye  of  the  Old  Serpent  could  or  would 
decipher!  Let  us  leave  them  there;  and 
remark  that  they  are  all  divided,  after  our 
little  stolen  Ernst  and  Albert,  into  two  main 
streams  or  lines,  the  Ernst,  or  Ernestine 
Line,  and  the  Albert  or  Albertine  Line;  in 
which  two  grand  divisions  they  flow  on,  each 
of  them  many-branched,  through  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Time  ever  since.  Many-branched 
each  of  the  two,  but  conspicuously  separate 
each  from  the  other,  they  flow  on ;  and  give 
us  the  comfort  of  their  company,  in  great 
numbers,  at  this  very  day.  We  will  note  a 
few  of  the  noain  phenomena  in  these  two 
Saxon  lines, — higher  trees  that  have  caught 
our  eye,  in  that  sad  wilderness  of  princely 
shrubbery  unsurveyable  otherwise. 

RRNESTINE  UKK. 

Ernst,  the  elder  of  those  two  stolen  boys, 
became  Kurfurst  (Elector) ;  and  got  for  in¬ 
heritance,  besides  the  “inalienable  proper¬ 
ties”  which  lie  round  tVittenberg,  as  we  have 
said,  the  better  or  Thuringian  side  of  the 
Saxon  country — that  is,  the  Weimar,  Gotha, 
Altenburg,  &c..  Principalities: — while  the 
other  youth,  Albert,  had  to  take  the  “  Oster- 
Icmd  (Easternland),  with  part  of  Meissen,” 
what  we  may  in  general  imagine  to  be,  (for 
no  German  Dryasdust  will  do  you  the  kind¬ 
ness  to  say  precisely)  the  eastern  region  of 
what  is  Saxony  in  our  day.  These  Albert- 
ines,  with  an  inferior  territory,  had,  as  their 
main  towns,  Leipzig  and  Dresden ;  a  Ren- 
denz-Sckloss  (or  sublime  enough  Ducal 
Palace)  in  each  city,  Leipzig  as  yet  the 
grander  and  more  common  one.  There,  at 
Leipzig  chiefly,  I  say,  lived  the  august 
younger  or  Albertine  I’me ;  especially  there 
lived  Prince  Albert  himself,  a  wealthy  and 
potent  man,  though  younger.  But  it  is  with 
Ernst  that  we  are  at  present  concerned. 

As  for  Ernst,  the  elder,  he  and  his  lived 
chiefly  at  Wittenberg, as  I  perceive;  there  and 
in  the  neighborhood,  was  their  high  Schloss  ; 
distinguished  among  palaces.  But  they  had 
Weimar  .they  had  Altenburg, Gotha,Coburg — 
above  all,  they  had  the  WarAurg,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Strong  Houses  any  Duke 
could  live  in.  if  he  were  of  frugal  and  heroic 
turn.  Wartburg,  built  by  fabulous  Ludwig 
the  Springer,  which  grandly  overhann  the 
town  of  Eisenach,  grandly  the  general  Thu¬ 
ringian  forest ;  it  is  now, — Magician  Kling- 
sohr  having  sung  there,  St.  Elizabeth  having 
1  lived  there  and  done  conscious  miracles, 
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Martin  Luther  having  lived  there  and  done 
unconscious  ditto,  —  the  most  interesting 
Retidenz,  or  old  grim  shell  of  a  mountain 
Castle  turned  into  a  tavern,  now  to  be  found 
in  Germany,  or  perhaps  readily  in  the  world.  I 
One  feels, — standing  in  Luther’s  room,  with  ' 
Luther’s  poor  old  oaken  table,  oaken  ink- 
holder  still  there,  and  his  mark  on  the  wall 
which  the  Devil  has  not  yet  forgotten, — as 
if  here  once  more,  with  mere  heaven  and  the 
silent  Thuringian  Hills  looking  on,  a  grand 
and  grandest  battle  of  One  man  versus  the 
Devil  and  all  men”  was  fought,  and  the 
latest  prophecy  of  the  Eternal  was  made  to 
these  sad  ages  that  yet  run ;  as  if  here,  in 
fact,  of  all  places  that  the  sun  now  looks 
upon,  were  the  holiest  for  a  modern  man. 
To  me,  at  least,  in  my  poor  thoughts,  there 
seemed  something  of  authentically  divme  in 
this  locality;  as  if  immortal  remembrances, 
and  sacred  influences  and  monitions  were 
hovering  over  it :  speaking  sad,  and  grand, 
and  valiant  things  to  the  hearts  of  men.  A 
distinguished  person,  whom  1  had  the  honor 
of  attending  on  that  occasion,  actually 
stooped  down,  when  he  thought  my  eye  was 
•  oflf  him  ;  kissed  the  old  oaken  table,though  one 
of  the  grimest  men  now  living  ;  and  looked 
like  lightning  and  rain  alt  morning  after,  with 
a  visible  moisture  in  those  sun-eyes  of  his,  and 
not  a  word  to  be  drawn  from  him.  Sure 
enough,  Ernst  and  his  line  are  not  at  a  loss  for 
residences,  whatever  else  he  and  they  may 
want. 

Ernst’s  son  was  Frederick  the  Wise,  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  Fur  (Electorship)  and  paternal 
lands;  which,  as  Frederick  did  not  marry, 
and  there  was  only  one  other  brother,  were 
not  further  divided  on  this  occasion.  Freder¬ 
ick  the  Wise,  born  in  1463,  was  that  ever- 
memorable  Kurfurst,  who  saved  Luther  from 
the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521.  A  pious 
Catholic,  with  due  horror  of  heresy  up  to 
that  time,  he  listened  with  all  his  faculties  to 
the  poor  Monk’s  earnest  speech  of  four  hours ; 
knew  not  entirely  what  to  think  of  it ; 
thought  at  least,  We  will  hear  this  man 
farther, we  will  not  burn  this  man  just  yet !” — 
and  snatched  him  up  accordingly,  and  stuck 
him  safe  into  the  Wartburg  for  a  year.  Honor 
to  such  a  Kurfiirst : — and  what  a  luck  to  him 
and  us  that  he  was  there  to  do  so  ever- 
memorable  a  thing,  just  in  the  nick  of  time  1 
A  Eurfurst  really  raemorable  and  honorable, 
b^  that  and  by  many  other  acts  of  wisdom, 
piety,  and  prudent  magnanimity  ;  in  which 
quafitdea  history  testifies  that  he  shone.  He 
could  have  had  the  Kaisership,  on  Max’s 
death,  some  years  before,  but  preferred  to 


have  young  Charles  V.,  Max’s  grandson, 
elected  to  it.  Whereby  it  came  that  the 
grand  Reformation  Cause,  at  once  the  grand¬ 
est  blessing  and  the  grandest  difficulty,  fell 
to  the  guidance,  not  of  noble  German  veracity 
and  pious  wisdom,  but  of  longheaded  obsti¬ 
nate  Flemish  cunning ;  and  Elector  Frederick 
indeed  had  an  easier  life,  but  Germany  has 
ever  since  had  a  much  harder  one  1  Two 
portraits  of  this  wise  Frederick,  one  by 
Albert  Dflrer,  and  another  of  inferior  quality 
by  Lucas  Kranach,  which  represented  to  us 
an  excellent  rather  corpulent  elderly  gentle¬ 
man,  looking  out  from  under  his  electoral 
cap,  with  a  fine  placid,  honest,  and  yet  vigi¬ 
lant  and  sagacious  aspect,  are  well  known  to 
print-collectors  ;  but  his  history,  the  practi¬ 
cal  physiognomy  of  his  life  and  procedure 
in  this  world,  is  less  known  to  hereditary 
governing  persons,  and  others,  than  it  ought 
to  be, — if  there  were  any  chance  of  their 
taking  pattern  by  him !  He  was  twenty 
years  Luther’s  senior ;  they  never  met  per¬ 
sonally,  much  as  they  corresponded  together, 
during  the  next  four  years,  both  living  often- 
eat  in  the  same  town.  He  died  in  1525,  and 
[  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  John  the 
I  Steadfast,  {Johann  der  Best'dndige.) 

This  brother,  Johann  der  Bestdndige,  was 
four  years  younger ;  he  also  was  a  wise  and 
eminently  Protestant  man.  He  struggled 
very  faithfully  for  the  good  cause,  during 
his  term  of  sovereignty  ;  died  in  1532  (four¬ 
teen  years  before  Luther),  having  held  the 
Electorate  only  seven  years.  Excellent  man, 
though  dreadfully  fat ;  so  that  they  had  to 
screw  him  up  by  machinery  when  he  wished 
to  mount  on  horseback,  in  his  old  days.  His 
son  was  Johann  Friedrich,  the  Magnanimous 
by  epithet  {der  Orossmilthige),  under  whom 
the  Line  underwent  sad  destinies ;  lost  the 
Electorship,  lost  much ;  and  split  itself  after 
him,  into  innumerable  branches,  who  are  all 
of  a  small  type  ever  since ;  and  whom  we 
shall  leave  for  a  little,  till  we  have  brought 
forward  the  Albertine  Line. 

ALBKRTINK  LINK. 

Albert  the  Courageous  {der  Beherzte)  was 
the  name  this  little  stolen  boy  attained  among 
mankind,  when  he  grew  to  maturity  and  came 
to  his  properties  in  Meissen  and  the  Oster- 
land.  What  he  did  to  merit  such  high  title 
might,  at  this  date,  in  this  place,  be  difficult 
to  say.  1  find  he  was  useful  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  assisting  Kaiser  Max  (or  rather  young 
Prince  Max,  Kaiser  indeed,  and  Charles  Y.  s 
grandfather,  in  time  coming)  when  the  said 
young  Max  wedded  the  beautiful  young  Mary 
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of  Burgundy,  the  great  heiress  ia  those  parts. 
Max  got  the  Netherlands  by  this  fine  match, 
and  came  into  properties  enough  ;  and  soon 
into  endless  troubles  and  sorrows  thereby ;  in 
all  which,  and  in  others  that  superadded  them¬ 
selves,  Albert  the  Courageous  was  helpful 
according  to  ability ;  distinguishing  him¬ 
self  indeed  throughout  by  loyalty  to  his  Kai¬ 
ser  ;  and  in  general,  I  think,  being  rather  of 
a  conservative  turn.  The  rest  of  his  merit 
in  History — we  conclude,  it  was  work  that 
had  mainly  a  Saxon,  or  at  most  a  German 
fame,  and  did  not  reach  the  ear  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  world.  However,  sure  enough  it  all  lies 
safely  funded  in  Saxon  and  German  Life  to 
this  hour,  Saxony  reaping  the  full  benefit  of 
it  (if  any)  ;  and  it  shall  not  concern  us  here. 
Only  on  three  figures  of  the  posterity  begot¬ 
ten  by  him  shall  we  pause  a  little,  then  leave 
him  to  his  fate.  Elector  Moritz,  Duke 
George,  August  the  Strong :  on  these  three 
we  will  glance  for  one  moment ;  the  rest,  in 
mute  endless  procession,  shall  rustle  past  un¬ 
seen  by  us. 

Albert’s  eldest  son,  then,  and  successor  in 
the  eastern  properties  and  residences,  was 
Duke  George  of  Saxony — called  “of  Saxony,” 
as  all  those  Dukes,  big  and  little,  were  and 
still  are, —  Herzoz  Georg  von  Sachsen :  of 
whom,  to  make  him  memorable,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  he  was  Luther’s  Duke  George  ! 
Yes,  this  is  he  with  whom  Luther  had  such 
wrangling  and  jangling.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  English  country  gentlemen  may  discern 
“  Duke  George”  as  a  fact,  though  a  dark 
one,  in ‘this  world  ;  see  dimly  who  begat  him, 
where  he  lived,  how  he  actually  teas  (pre¬ 
sumably)  a  human  creature,  and  not  a  mere 
rumor  of  a  name.  “  Fear  of  Duke  George  ?” 
said  Luther :  "  No,  not  that.  I  have  seen 
the  King  of  Chaos  in  my  time,  Satbanas  him¬ 
self,  and  thrown  my  inkbotlle  at  him.  Duke 
George !  Had  1  had  business  in  Leipzig,  I 
should  have  gone  thither,  if  it  had  rained 
Duke  Georges  for  three  days  running!”  Well, 
reader,  this  is  he :  George  the  Bjch/called 
also  the  Barbatus  (Beardy),  likewise  the 
Learned :  a  very  magnificent  Herr ;  learned, 
bearded,  gilded,  to  a  notable  degree;  and 
much  reverenced  by  many,  though  Luther 
thought  so  little  of  him. 

He  was  strong  for  the  old  religion,  while 
his  cousins  went  so  valiantly  ahead  for  the 
new.  He  attended  at  Diets,  argued,  negotiat¬ 
ed  ;  offered  to  risk  life  and  fortune,  in  some 
diplomatic  degree,  but  was  happily  never 
called  to  do  it.  His  brother,  and  most  of  his 
people,  gradually  became  Protestants,  which 
much  grieved  him.  Pack,  unfortunate  Herr 


Pack,  whose  “  revelations”  gave  rise  to  the 
Schmalkaldic  League,  and  to  the  first  Pro¬ 
testant  War,  had  been  his  secretary.  Pack 
ran  off  from  him;  made  said revelations,” 
That  there  was  a  private  bargain,  between 
Duke  George  and  others,  headed  by  the  Kai¬ 
ser,  to  cut  off  and  forfeit  Philipp  of  Hesse,  the 
chief  Protestant,  that  <kc.,  «fec.  :  whereby,  in 
the  first  place,  poor  Pack  lost  his  head  ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  poor  Duke  George’s 
troubles  were  increased  fourfold  and  tenfold. 

Poor  soul,  he  had  lost  most  of  his  ten 
children,  some  of  them  in  infancy,  others  in 
maturity  and  middle  age,  by  death  ;  was  now 
himself  getting  old,  within  a  year  or  two  of 
seventy :  and  his  troubles  not  in  the  least 
diminishing.  At  length  he  lost  his  wife ;  the 
good  old  dame,  a  princess  of  Bohemia,  who 
bad  been  his  stay  in  all  sorrows,  she  too  was 
called  away  from  him.  Protestantism  spread¬ 
ing,-  the  Devil  broken  loose,  all  was  against 
Duke  George  ;  and  he  felt  that  his  own  time 
must  now  be  nigh.  His  very  brother,  now 
heir  apparent,  by  the  death  of  all  the  young 
men,  was  of  declared  Protestant  tendencies. 
George  wrote  to  his  brother,  who,  for  the 
present,  was  very  poor,  offering  to  give  him 
up  the  government  and  territories  at  once,  on 
condition  that  the  Catholic  religion  should  be 
mmntained  intact :  Brother  respectfully  re¬ 
fused.  Duke  George  then  made  a  will,  to 
the  like  effect ;  summoned  his  Estates  to 
sanction  it ;  Estates  would  not  sanction : 
Duke  George  was  seized  with  dreadful  bowel 
disorders,  and  lay  down  to  die.  Sorrow  on 
it !  Alas,  alas  ! 

There  is  one  memorability  of  his  sad 'last 
moments  :  A  reverend  Pater  was  endeavoring 
to  strengthen  him  by  assurances  about  his 
own  go^  works,  about  the  favor  of  the 
Saints  and  such  like,  when  Dr.  Rothe,  the 
Crypto-Protestant  medical  gentleman,  ven¬ 
tured  to  suggest  in  the  extreme  moment, 

“  Onddiger  Herr,  you  were  often  wont  to 
say.  Straightforward  is  the  best  runner  1  Do 
that  yourself ;  go  straight  to  the  blessed 
Saviour  and  eternal  Son  of  God,  who  bore 
our  sins  ;  and  leave  the  dead  Saints  alone!’’ 
“  Ey,  then — help  me,  then,”  George  groan¬ 
ed  out  in  low  sad  murmur,  ”  true  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ  ;  take  pity  on  me,  and  save  me 
by  thy  bitter  sorrows  and  death  !”  and  yield¬ 
ed  up  his  soul  in  this  manner.  A  much 
afflicted,  hard-struggling,  and  uot  very  useful 
man.  He  was  so  Teamed,  that  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  his  father  Albert’s  exploits  in  Latin ;  of 
which  respectable  “  Monogpraph,”  Fabricius, 
in  his  Chronicle,  has  made  use.  Fabricius  ; 
not  that  big  Hamburg  Fabricius  of  the  Bih- 
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liotheeas ;  but  an  earlier  minor  one,  Oeorg  |  terous  management,  Duke  Moritz  got  the 
Ooldsehmied  bis  vemacnlar  name,  who  was  Electorship  transferred  to  himself ;  Elector- 


“  crowned  poet  by  Kaiser  Max,  became  head 
schoolmaster  in  Meissen,  and  wrote  meritori¬ 
ous  chronicles,  indifferently  exact.  Rerum 
Misnicarum,  and  such  like  ;  he  is  the  Fabri- 
cius  to  whom  the  respectable  Monograph  fell. 
Of  this  poor  Duke’s  palaces  and  riches,  at 
Leipzig  and  elsewhere,  I  say  nothing,  except 
that  they  were  very  grand.  He  wore  a  mag¬ 
nificent  beard,  too,  dagger-shaped  and  very 
long ;  was  of  heroic  stature  and  carriage ; 
truly  a  respectable  looking  man.  I  will  re¬ 
member  nothing  more  of  him,  except  that  he 
was  withal  an  ancestor  of  Frederick  the 
Great;  no  doubt  of  that  small  interesting 
fact.  One  of  his  daughters  was  married  to 
Philip  the  Magnanimous  of  Hesse  ;  wife  in¬ 
sufficient  for  magnanimous  Philip,  wherefore 
he  was  obliged  to  marry  a  second,  or  sup¬ 
plement  to  her,  which  is  a  known  story  !  But 
another  of  Duke  George’s  daughters,  who 
alone  concerns  us  here,  was  spouse  to  Joa¬ 
chim  II.,  sixth  Kurjuret  of  Brandenburg,  who 
bore  him  Johann  George,  seventh  ditto,  in 
lawful  wedlock ;  and  so  was  Frederick  the 
Unique’s  great-grandfather’s  great-grand¬ 
mother,  that  is  to  say,  lineal  ancestress  in  the 
seventh  generation.  If  it  rwned  Duke  Geoi^es 
for  eight  days  running,  I  would  say  no  more 
about  them. 

We  come  now  to  Elector  Moritz,  our  sec¬ 
ond  figure.  George’s  brother,  Henry,  suc- 
ceedea ;  lived  only  for  two  years ;  in  which 
time  all  went  to  Protestantism  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Saxony,  as  in  the  western.  This 
Henry’s  eldest  son,  and  first  successor,  was 
Moritz,  the  “Maurice”  known  in  English 
Protestant  books  ;  who,  in  the  Schmalkaldic 
League  and  War,  played  such  a  questionable 
game  with  his  Protestant  cousin,  of  the  elder 
or  Ernestine  Line — quite  ousting  said  cousin, 
by  superior  jockeysbip,  and  reducing  his  line 
and  him  to  the  second  rank  ever  since.  This 
cousin  was  Johann  Friedrich  the  Magnani¬ 
mous,  of  the  Ernestine  Line ;  whom  we  left 
above  waiting  for  that  catastrophe;  and  it 
came  about  in  this  manner. 

Duke  Moritz,  refused,  namely,  to  join  his 
poor  cousin  and  other  fellow  Protestants  in 
the  Schmalkaldic  League  or  War,  in  spite  of 
Secretary  Pack’s  denunciations,  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  facts.  Duke  Moritz  waited  till  the 
Kaiser  (Charles  V.,  year  1547)’,  and  their 
own  ill-guidanoe,  had  beaten  to  pieces  and 
ruined  said  League  and  War ;  till  the  Kaiser 
had  captured  Johann  Frederick  the  Magnan¬ 
imous  in  person,  and  was  about  to  kill  him. 
And  then,  at  this  point  of  the  game,  by  dex- 


ship,  with  Wittenberg  and  the  “  inalienable 
lands  and  dignities ;”  his  poor  cousin  sitting 
prisoner  the  while,  in  imminent  danger  of  his 
life ;  not  getting  loose  for  five  years,  but  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Kaiser  like  condemned  luggage, 
np  and  down,  in  a  very  perilous  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  manner !  This  from  Moritz,  who 
was  himself  a  Protestant,  only  better  skilled 
in  jockeyship,  was  not  thought  handsome 
conduct-— nor  could  it  be. 

However,  he  made  it  good  ;  succeeded  in 
it — what  is  called  succeeding.  Neither  is  the 
game  yet  played  out,  nor  Moritz  publicly  de¬ 
clared  (what  he  fully  surely  m,  and  can  by 
discerning  eyes  be  seen  to  be)  the  loter.  Mor¬ 
itz  kept  his  Electorship,  and,  by  cunning 
jockeying,  his  Protestantism  too ;  got  his 
Alberline  or  junior  Line  pushed  into  the  place 
of  the  Ernestine  or  first ;  in  which  dishonor¬ 
ably-acquired  position  it  continues  to  this 
day  ;  performing  ever  since  the  chief  part  in 
Saxony,  as  Electors,  and  now  as  Kings  of 
Saxony — which  seems  to  make  him  out  rather 
os  winner  in  the  game.  For  the  Ernestine, 
or  honorable  Protestant  Line  is  ever  since  in 
a  secondary,  diminished,  and  as  it  were  dis¬ 
integrated  state,  a  Line  brokem  email ;  nothing 
now  but  a  series  of  small  Dukes,  Weimar, 
Gotha,  Coburg,  and  the  like,  in  the  Thurm- 
g^an  region,  who,  on  mere  genealogical 
grounds,  pot  Sachsen  to  their  name ;  Sachsen- 
Coburg,  Sachsen-Weimar,  dsc. ;  and  do  not 
look  like  winners.  Nor  perhaps  are  they — 
if  they  also  have  played  too  ill  1  Perhaps 
neither  of  the  two  is  winner ;  for  there  are 
many  other  hands  in  the  game  withal ;  sure 
I  am  only  that  Moritz  has  lost,  and  never 
could  win !  As  perhaps  may  appear  yet,  by- 
and-by. 

But  however  that  may  be,  the  Ernestine 
Line  has  clearly  got  disintegrated,  broken 
small,  and  is  not  in  a  culminating  condition. 
'These,  I  say,  are  the  Dukes  who  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  put  Sachsen  to  their  names :  sons 
of  Ernst,  sons  of  Johann  Friedrich  the  Mag¬ 
nanimous,  all  now  in  a  reduced  condition : 
while  the  sons  of  Albert,  nephews  of  George 
the  dagger- bearded  (  “  if  it  nuned  Duke 
Georges”),  are  Kings  of  Saxony,  so  called 
Kings.  No  matter  :  nay,  who  knows  whether 
it  is  not  perhaps  even  less  than  nothing  to 
them,  this  grand  dignity  of  theirs  ?  Whether, 
in  very  truth,  if  we  look  at  substance  and 
not  semblance,  the  Alberline  Line  has  risen 
since  Moritz’s  time ;  or  in  spite  of  all  these 
crowns  and  appearances,  sublime  to  the 
valet  judgment,  has  fallen  and  is  still  falling  ? 
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I  do  not  find,  in  fact,  tliat  it  has  ever  done 
anything  considerable  since ;  which  is  the  one 
sure  symptom  of  rising.  My  probable  con¬ 
jecture  rather  is,  that  it  has  done  (if  Na¬ 
ture’s  Register,  if  the  Eternal  Daybook,  were 
consulted)  very  little  indeed,  except  dwindle 
into  more  and  more  contemptibility,  and  im¬ 
potence  to  do  anything  considerable  what¬ 
ever  !  Which  is  a  very  melancholy  issue  of 
Moritx’s  great  efforts ;  and  might  give  rise  to 
unspeakable  considerations,  in  many  a  high 
man  and  many  a  low — for  which  there  is  not 
room  in  this  place. 

Johann  Frederick,  it  is  well  known,  sat 
magnanimously  playing  chess,  while  the  Kai¬ 
ser's  sentence  of  death  was  brought  into  him  ; 
he  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  sentence ; 
said  a  polite  word  or  two ;  then  turning 
round,  with  “  Pergamue,  let  us  proceed !” 
quietly  played  on  till  the  checkmate  bad  been 
settled.*  Johann  Fredeiick  magnanimously 
waited  out  his  five  years  of  captivity,  excel¬ 
lent  old  Lucas  Kranach,  his  painter  and  bum¬ 
ble  friend,  refusing  to  quit  him,  but  stead¬ 
fastly  sharing  the  same ;  then  quietly  return¬ 
ed  (old  Lucas  still  with  him)  to  bis  true 
loving-hearted  wife,  to  the  glad  friends  whose 
futh  bad  been  tried  in  the  fire.  With  such 
a  wife  waiting  him,  and  such  a  Lucas  attend¬ 
ing  him,  a  man  bad  still  something  left,  had 
his  lands  been  all  gone ;  .which  in  Johann 
Frederick’s  case,  they  were  still  far  from 
being.  He  settled  at  Weimar,  having  lost 
electoral  Wittenburg  and  the  inalienable  prop¬ 
erties  ;  he  continued  to  do  here,  as  formerly, 
whatever  wise  and  noble  thing  be  could, 
through  the  short  remainder  of  his  life  :  one 
wishes  he  bad  not  founded  all  that  imbroglio 
of  little  dukes!  But  perhaps  he  could  not 
help  it :  law  of  primogeniture,  except  among 
the  Brandenburg  Hohenzollerns,  always  a 
wise,  decisive,  thrifty  and  growing  race,  who 
had  the  fine  talent  of  **  annihilating  rubbish,” 
was  not  yet  known  in  those  countries.  Johann 
Frederick  felt,  most  likely,  that  he,  for  one, 
in  this  aspect  of  the  stai?,  was  not  founding 
kingdoms !  But  indeed  it  was  not  he,  it  was 
his  successors,  his  grandson  and  great-grand¬ 
son  chiefly,  that  made  these  multiplex  divis¬ 
ions  and  confusions  on  the  face  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  mother-earth,  and  perplexed  the  human 
soul  with  this  inextricable  wilderness  of  little 
dukes.  From  him,  however,  they  .io  all  de¬ 
scend  ;  this  let  the  reader  know,  and  let  it  be 
some  slight  satisfaction  to  him  to  have  got  a 
historicfd  double-girth  tied  round  them  in 


*  D«  Wetta :  Lebens-Gesehiohte  der  Bersoge  zn 
Stchaen  ^Weimar,  1770),  L  89. 


that  manner,  and  see  two  compact  bundles 
made  of  them,  in  the  meanwhile. 

Moritz,  the  new  Elector,  did  not  last  long. 
Shortly  after  Johann  Frederick  got  home  to 
Weimar,  Moritz  had  already  found  his  death, 
in  prosecution  of  that  game  begun  by  him. 
It  is  well  known  he  had  no  sooner  made  the 
Electorate  sure  to  himself  than  he  too  drew 
sword  against  the  Kaiser  ;  beat  the  Kaiser ; 
chased  him  into  the  Tyrol  mountains  ;  could 
have  taken  him  there,  but — ”  I  have  no  cage 
big  enough  to  hold  such  a  bird,”  said  Moritz, 
so  he  let  the  Kaiser  run ;  and  made  the 
Treaty  of  Passau  with  him  instead.  Treaty 
of  Passau  (A.D.  1552),  by  which  Johann 
Frederick’s  liberty  was  brought  about,  for 
one  thing,  and  many  liberties  were  stipulated 
for  the  Protestants ;  upon  which  Treaty  in¬ 
deed  Germany  rested  from  its  religious  bat¬ 
tles,  of  the  blood-shedding  sort,  and  fought 
only  by  ink  thenceforth,  till  the  Thirty  years’ 
War  came,  and  a  new  Treaty,  that  of  Mun¬ 
ster  or  Westphalia,  (1648,)  had  to  succeed. 

Shortly  after  Passau,  Moritz,  now  on  the 
Kaiser’s  side,  and  clear  fur  peace  and  sub¬ 
mission  to  said  treaty,  drew  out  against  bis 
oldest  comrade,  Albert  Hohenzollern  of  Ans- 
pach.  “  Albert  Alcihiades,"  as  they  call  him, 
that  far-shining,  too-impetuous  failure  of  a 
Frederick  the  Great,  drew  out,  I  say,  against 
this  Alcibiades,  who  would  not  accept  (he 
Treaty  of  Passau ;  beat  Alcibiades  in  the 
battle  of  Sievershausen,  but  lost  his  own  life 
withal  in  it ;  no  more,  either  of  fighting  or 
diplomatizing,  needed  from  him ;  and  thus, 
after  only  some  six  years  of  Electorship,  slept 
with  bis  fathers,  no  Elector,  but  a  clod  of  the 
valley. 

His  younger  brother  succeeded :  from 
whom,  in  a  direct  line,  come  all  the  subse¬ 
quent  Saxon  potentates ;  and  the  present 
King  of  Saxony,  with  whom  one  has  no 'ac¬ 
quaintance,  nor  much  want  'of  any.  All  of 
them  are  nephewa,  so  to  speak,  of  Elector 
Moritz,  grand-nephews  of  Duke  George  the 
dagger- bearded  (“  if  it  rained  Duke  Georges”). 
Duke  George  is,  as  it  were,  the  grand-uncle 
of  them  all ;  as  Albert,  our  little  stolen  boy, 
for  whom  Kunz  von  Kaufungen  once  gather¬ 
ed  bilberries,  is  father  of  him  and  of  them 
all.  A  goodly  progeny,  in  point  of  numbers  ; 
and  handsomely  equipped  and  decorated  by  a 
liberal  world :  most  expensive  people — in 
general  not  admirable  otherwise.  Of  which 
multifarious  progeny  I  will  remember  further 
only  one,  or  at  most  two  :  having  no  esteem 
for  them  myself,  nor  wish  to  encumber  any¬ 
body’s  innocent  memory  with  what  perhaps 
deserves  oblivion  better,  and  at  all  events  is 
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rajHdly  on  the  way  to  get  it,  with  or  without 
my  sanction.  Here,  however,  is  our  third 
figure  Augutt  the  Strong. 

Frederick  August,  the  big  King  of  Poland, 
called  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  August 
the  Oreat,  which  epithet  they  had  to  change 
for  August  der  Starke,  August  the  Physic¬ 
ally  Strong  :  this  August,  of  the  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-two  bastards,  who  was  able  to 
break  a  horse  shoe  with  his  hands,  and  who 
lived  in  this  world  regardless  of  expense, — 
he  is  the  individual  of  this  junior-senior  Al- 
bertine  Line,  whom  1  wish  to  pause  one  mo¬ 
ment  upon :  merely  with  the  remark,  that  if 
Moritz  had  any  hand  in  making  him  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  he  was,  Moritz  may  well  be 
ashamed  of  bis  work.  More  transcendent 
king  of  gluttonous  flunkeys  seldom  trod  this 
lower  earth.  A  miracle  to  his  own  century, 
— to  certain  of  the  flunkey  species  a  quasi¬ 
celestial  miracle,  bright  with  diamonds,  with 
endless  mistresses,  regardless  of  expense, — 
to  other  men  a  prodigy,  portent  and  quasi- 
infernal  miracle,  aw^ening  insoluble  inqui¬ 
ries  :  Whence  this,  ye  righteous  gods,  and 
above  all,  whither !  Poor  devil,  be  was  full 
of  good  humor,  too,  and  bad  the  best  of 
stomachs.  A  man  that  had  bis  own  troubles 
withal.  His  miscellany  of  mistresses,  very 
pretty  some  of  them,  but  fools  all,  would 
have  driven  most  men  mad.  You  may  dis¬ 
cern  dimly  in  the  flunkey  histories,  in  bab¬ 
bling  PollniUt  and  others,  what  a  set  they 
were  ;  what  a  time  he  must  have  bad  with 
their  jealousies,  their  sick  vapors,  megrims, 
angers,  and  infatuations  ; — springing,  on  oc¬ 
casion,  out  of  bed  in  their  shift,  like  wild 
cats,  at  the  throat  of  him,  fixing  their  mad 
claws  in  him,  when  he  merely  enters  to  ask, 
“  How  do  you  do,  mon  chou  f"*  Some  of 
them,  it  is  confidently  said,  were  bis  own 
children.  The  unspeakably  unexemplary 
mortal ! 

He  got  his  skin  well  beaten, — cow-hided, 
as  we  may  say, — by  Charles  XII.,  the  rough 
Swede,  clad  mostly  in  leather.  He  was 
coaxed  and  driven  about  by  Peter  the  Great, 
as  Irish  post-horses  are,<— long  miles,  with  a 
bundle  of  bay,  never  to  be  attained,  stuck 
upon  the  pole  of  the  coach.  He  reduced 
himself  to  utter  bankruptcy.  He  had  got 
the  crown  of  Poland  by  pretending  to  adopt 
Papistry, — the  apostate,  and  even  pseudo- 
apostate  ;  and  we  may  say  be  has  made  Pro¬ 
testant  Saxony,  and  his  own  House  first  of 
all,  spiritually  bankrupt  ever  since.  He  died 


*  Polnital :  la  Saxe  Ghdante ;  MeoiMres  et  Let- 
tres  Ac. 


at  last,  at  Warsaw  (year  1733),  of  an  “old 
man’s  foot highly  composed,  eupeptic  to 
the  last ;  busy  in  scheming  out  a  partition  of 
Poland, — a  thing  more  than  once  in  men’s 
heads,  but  not  to  be  completed  just  yet. 
Adieu  to  him  for  ever  and  a  day. 

One  of  his  bastards  was  Rutowsky,  long 
conspicuous  in  poor  Saxony  as  their  chief 
military  man ;  whom  the  Prussians  beat  at 
Kesselsdorf, — who  was  often  beaten  ;  whom 
Frederick  the  Great  at  last  shut  up  in  Pirna. 
Another  was  the  Chevalier  de  Saxe,  also  a 
kind  of  general,  good  for  very  little.  But 
by  far  the  notablcst  was  be  of  Aurora  von 
Konigsmark’s  producing,  whom  they  called 
ComU  de  Saxe  in  his  own  country,  and  who 
afterwards  in  France  became  Marshal  de 
Saxe  ;  a  man  who  made  much  noise  in  the 
world  for  a  time.  Of  him  also  let  us  say  an 
anecdotic  word.  Baron  d’Espagnac  and  the 
biogragbers  had  long  been  uncertain  about 
the  date  of  his  birth, — date  and  place  alike 
dubious.  For  whose  sake,  here  at  length, 
after  a  century  of  searching,  is  the  extract 
from  the  baptismal  register,  found  by  an 
inquiring  man.  Poor  Aurora,  it  appears, 
had  been  sent  to  the  Harz  Mountains,  in  the 
still  autumn,  in  her  interesting  situation; 
lodges  in  the  ancient  highland  town  of  Goe- 
lar,  anonymously,  very  privately ;  and  this 
is  what  the  books  of  the  old  marktkirehe 
(market-church)  in  that  remote  little  place 
still  bear : 

**Denaeht-und-zu>emigsten  October." — But 
we  must  translate  :  “  The  twenty-eighth  of 
October,  in  the  year  Sixteen  hundred  and 
ninety-six,  in  the  evening,  between  seven  and 
eight  o  clock,  there  was  born,  by  the  high 
L^y  {yon  der  vomehmen  Frau)  who  lodges 
in  R.  Heinrich  Christoph  Winkel’s  house,  a 
Son ;  which  Son,  on  the  30th  ejusdsm,  was 
in  the  evening  baptized,  in  M.  S.  Alb’s 
house,  and,  by  the  name  Mauritius,  incor¬ 
porated  to  the  Lord  Jesus  {dem  Herm  Jesu 
einverleibt).  Godfathers  were  Herr  Dr. 
Trumph,  R.  N.  Dusings,  and  R.  Heinrich 
Christoph  Winkel.”*  Which  ought  to  settle 
that  small  matter,  at  least. 

On  the  authority  of  Baron  d’Espagnac,  I 
mention  one  other  thing  of  this  Mauritius, 
or  Moritz,  Mar^chal  de  Saxe  ;  who,  like  his 
father,  was  an  immensely  strong  man.  Walk¬ 
ing  once  in  the  streets  of  London,  he  came 
into  collision  with  a  dustman,  had  words 
with  the  dustman,  who  perhaps  had  splashed 
him  with  hie  mnd-shovel,  or  the  like.  Dust- 
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man  would  make  no  apoloey ;  willing  to  try 
a  round  of  boxing  instead.  Moritz  grasps 
him  suddenly  by  the  back  of  the  breech^; 
whirls  him  aloft,  in  horizontal  position ; 
pitches  him  into  his  own  mud-cart,  and 
walks  on  *  A  roan  of  much  physical 
strength,  till  his  wild  ways  wasted  it  all. 

He  was  tall  of  stature,  had  black  circular 
eyebrows,  black  bright  eyes, — brightness 
partly  intellectual,  partly  animal, — oftenest 
with  a  smile  in  them.  Undoubtedly  a  man 
of  unbounded  dissoluteness  ;  of  much  energy, 
loose  native  ingenuity  ;  and  the  worst  sp^lUr 
probably  ever  known.  Take  this  one  speci¬ 
men,  the  shortest  1  have,  not  otherwise  the 
best ;  specimen  achieved,  when  there  had  a 
proposal  risen  in  the  obsequious  Academic 
Fran^aise  to  elect  this  Marshal  a  member. 
The  Mar6chal  had  the  sense  to  decline.  lU 
vtule  me  fere  de  la  Cad6mie,  writes  he  ;  sela 
miret  com  une  bage  a  «n  chae  ;  meaning  prob¬ 
ably,  lie  veulent  me  faire  de  VAcadimie; 
cela  m'iroit  comme  vm  hague  d  un  chat: 

**  They  would  have  me  in  the  Academy ;  it 
would  suit  me  as  a  ring  would  a  cat,’’ — or 
say,  a  pair  of  breeches  a  cook.  Probably 
he  had  much  skill  in  war ;  I  cannot  judge ; 
his  victories  were  very  pretty  ;  but  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  he  gained  them  all  over  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland ;  who  was  beaten  by 
everybody  that  tried,  and  never  beat  any¬ 
thing,  except  once  some  starved  Highland 
peasants  at  Culloden. 

To  resume  and  conclude.  August  the 
Physically  Strong,  be  it  known  in  brief  then, 
is  great  grandson  of  an  Elector  called  Johann 
Oeorge  I.,  who  behaved  very  ill  in  the  Thirty- 
years^  War ;  now  joining  with  the  great  Gus¬ 
tavos,  now  deserting  him ;  and  seeking 
merely,  in  a  poor  tortuous  way,  little  to  the 
honor  of  German  Protestantism  in  that 
epoch,  to  save  his  '  own  goods  and  skin ; 
wherein,  too,  he  did  not  even  succeed : 
August  the  Physically  Strong,  and  Pseudo- 
Papist  apostate,  is  great  grandson  of  that 
poor  man ;  who  again  is  grand  nephew  of 
the  worldly-wise  Elector  Moritz,  Passau- 
Treaty  Moritz,  questionable  Protestant,  ques¬ 
tionable  friend  and  enemy  of  Charles  V., 
with  “No  cage  fit  to  hold  so  big  a  bird,” — 
and  is  therefore  also  great-grand-nephew  of 
Luther’s  friend,  “  If  it  rained  duke  Georges.” 
To  his  generaUon  there  are  six  from  duke 
George's,  five  from  elector  Moritz’s :  that  is 
genealogy.  And  if  I  add  that  the  son  of 
August  the  Physically  Strong  was  he  who 


*  Espsgnse :  Vis  da  Mardehal  de  Sexe  (ii.  274, 
of  the  German  Tranalation). 


ot  to  be  August  III.,  King  of  Poland ;  spent 
is  time  in  smoking  tobacco ;  and  had  Briihl 
for  minister, — Briihl  of  the  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  suits  of  clothes,  who  brought 
Frederick  of  Prussia  and  the  Seven  years’ 
War  into  his  country,  and  thereby,  so  to 
speak,  quite  broke  the  back  of  Saxony, — I 
think  we  may  close  our  excerpts  from  the 
Albertine  Line.  Of  the  elder  or  Emstine 
Line,  in  its  dieintegraled  state,  I  will  hastily 
subjoin  yet  a  word,  with  the  reader’s  leave, 
and  then  end. 

ER^'BTINB  Link  (tn  the  dieintegraled  etate^ 
or  broken  email). 

Noble  Johann  Frederick,  who  lost  the 
Electorate,  and  retired  to  Weimer,  noblw 
for  his  losses,  is  not  to  be  particularly  blamed 
for  Splitting  his  territory  into  pieces,  and 
founding  that  imbroglio  of  little  dukedoms, 
which  run  about,  ever  shifting,  like  a  mass 
of  quicksilver  out  into  little  separate  pools 
and  drops ;  distractive  to  the  human  mind, 
in  a  geographical  and  in  far  deeper  senses. 
The  case  was  not  peculiar  to  Johann  Freder¬ 
ick  of  the  Ernstine  Line ;  but  was  common 
to  all  German  dukes  and  lines.  The  pious 
German  mind  grudges  to  lop  anything  away ; 
holds  by  the  palpably  superfluous ;  and  in 
general  ‘‘  cannot  annihilate  rubbish  — 
that  is  its  inborn  fault.  Law  of  primogeni¬ 
ture,  for  such  small  sovereignties  and  duke¬ 
doms,  is  hardly  yet,  as  the  general  rule, 
above  a  century  old  in  that  country  ;  which, 
for  sovereigns  and  for  citizens,  much  more 
than  for  geographers,  was  certainly  a  strange 
state  of  matters ! 

The  Albertine  Line,  Electoral  though  it 
now  was,  made  apanages,  subdivisions,  unin¬ 
telligible  little  dukes  and  dukeries  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  lund,  though  perhaps  a  little  more  cha¬ 
rily  ;  almost  within  a  century  we  can  remem¬ 
ber  little  sovereign  dukes  of  that  line.  A 
Duke  of  Weissenfels,  for  instance,  who  had 
built  the  Ingest  bassoon  ever  heard  of; 
thirty  feet  high,  or  so ;  and  was  seen  play¬ 
ing  on  it  from  a  trap-ladder  ;* — poor  so^, 
denied  an  employment  in  this  world,  and 
obliged  to  fly  to  bassoons ! 

Then,  too,  a  Duke  of  Merseburg,  who  was 
dining  solemnly,  when  the  “  Old  Dessauer” 
(conqueror  at  Kesselsdorf  afterwards,  and  a 
great  rough  Prussian  son  of  Mars)  broke  in 
upon  him,  in  a  friendly  manner,  half  drunk, 
with  half-drunk  grenadiers  whom  he  had 
been  reviewing  ;  and  reviewed  and  paraded 
them  again  there  within  the  sublime  ducal 
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•.  dining-room  itself,  and  fired  volleys  there 
>  (to  the  ruin  of  mirrors  and  cut-glass)  ;  and 

'  danced  with  the  princesses,  his  officers  and 

I  be, — a  princess  in  your  left  hand,  a  drawn 

I  sword  in  your  ri^ht ; — and  drank  and  up- 

I  roared,  in  a  Titanic  manner,  for  about  eight 

hours ;  making  a  sorcerer’s  sabbath  of  the 
poor  duke’s  solemn  dinner.*  Sachsen- 
Weissenfels,  Sachsen-Merseburg,  Sachsen- 
Zeitz; — there  were  many  little  dukes  of  the 
Albertine  Line,  too,  but  happily  they  are 
now  all  dead,  childless ;  and  their  apanages 
.  have  fallen  home  to  the  general  mass,  which 

does  not  henceforth  make  subdivisions  of 
itself.  The  Ernstine  Line  was  but  like  the 
Albertine,  and  like  all  its  neighbors,  in  that 
respect. 

too,  it  would  be  cruel  to  say  of  these 
Ernstine  little  Dukes  that  they  hare  no  his¬ 
tory  ;  though  it  must  be  owned,  in  the  mod¬ 
em  state  of  the  world,  they  are  ever  more, 
and  have  long  been,  almost  in  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  having  any.  To  build  big  bassoons, 
and  play  on  them  from  trap-ladders  ;  to  do 
hunting,  build  opera-houses,  give  court- 
shows;  what  else,  if  they  do  not  care  to 
serve  in  foreign  armies,  is  well  possible  for 
them  ?  It  IS  a  fatal  position ;  and  they 
really  ought  to  be  delivered  from  it.  Per¬ 
haps  then  they  might  do  better.  Nay,  per¬ 
haps  already  here  and  there  they  have  more 
history  than  we  are  all  aware  of.  The  late 
Duke  of  Weimar  was  beneficent  to  men  of  let¬ 
ters  ;  had  the  altogether  essential  merit,  too, 
which  is  a  very  singular  one,  of  finding  out, 
for  that  object,  the  real  men  of  letters  instead 
of  the  counterfeit.  A  Duke  of  Saschen- 
Ootha,  of  earlier  date,  went  into  the  Orum- 
hach'scht  Hamdel  (sad  “  Grumbach  Brab¬ 
ble,”  consisting  of  wild  justice  in  high  quar¬ 
ters,  by  assassination  or  sudden  homicide  in 
the  street,  with  consequences  ;  of  all  which 
the  English  reader  happily  knows  nothing), 
went  into  it  bravely,  if  rashly,  in  generous 
pity  for  Grumbach,  in  high  hope  for  himself 
withal ;  and  got  thrown  into  jail  for  life,  poor 
Duke  !  On  the  whole,  I  rather  think  they 
would  still  gladly  have  histories  if  they 
could ;  and  am  willing  to  regret  that  brave 
men  and  princes,  descended  presumably  from 
Witekind  and  the  gods,  certainly  from  John 
the  Steadfast  and  John  Frederick  the  Mag¬ 
nanimous,  should  be  reduced  to  stand  inert 
in  the  whirling  arena  of  the  world  in  that 
manner,  swathed  in  old  wrappages  and  pack¬ 
thread  meshes,  into  inability  to  move ;  watcb- 

*  Dm  Weltberuhmten  Furatsus  Leopold!  von 
Anbalt-DMMU  Leben,  do.,  (Leipzig,  1742.)  Pp. 
108—112. 


ing  sadly  the  centuries  with  their  stormful 
opulences  rush  past  you,  century  after  cen¬ 
tury  in  vain ! 

But  it  is  better  we  should  close.  Of  the 
Ernestine  Line,  in  its  disintegrated  state,  let 
us  mention  only  two  names,  in  the  briefest 
manner,  who  are  not  quite  without  signifi¬ 
cance  to  men  and  Englishmen,  and  therewith 
really  end.  The  first  is  Bernhard  of  Weimar ; 
champion  of  Elizabeth  Stuart,  Ex-queen  of 
Bohemia ;  famed  captain  in  the  Thirty-years’ 
War;  a  really  notable  man.  Whose  Life 
Goethe  once  thought  of  writing ;  but  pru¬ 
dently  (right  prudently,  as  I  can  now  see) 
drew  out  of  it,  and  wrote  nothing.  Not  so 
easy  to  dig  out  a  Hero  from  the  mountain¬ 
ous  owl-droppings,  deadening  to  the  human 
nostril,  which  moulder  in  Record  Offices  and 
Public  Libraries ;  patrolled  over  by  mere 
irrational  monsters,  of  the  gryphon  and  vul¬ 
ture  and  chimaera  species  !  Easier,  a  good 
deal,  to  versify  the  Ideal  a  little,  and  stick 
by  ballads  and  the  legitimate  drama.  Bern- 
hard  was  Johann  Frederick  the  Magnani¬ 
mous’s  great-grandson :  that  is  his  genedogy ; 
great  grandson  of  little  stolen  Ernst’s  grand¬ 
son.  He  began  in  those  Bohemian  Cam¬ 
paigns  (1621),  a  young  lad  of  seventeen; 
Rittmeister  to  one  of  his  elder  Brothers; 
some  three  of  whom,  in  various  capacities, 
fought  in  the  Protestant  wars  of  their  time. 
Very  ardent  Protestants,  they  and  he  ;  men 
of  devout  mind  withal ;  as  generally  their 
whole  Line,  from  Johann  Frederick  the  Mag¬ 
nanimous  downwards,  were  distinguished  by 
being.  He  bad  risen  to  be  a  famed  captain, 
while  still'  young ;  and,  under  and  after  the 
great  Gustavus,  he  did  exploits  to  make  the 
whole  world  know  him.  He  “  was  in  two- 
and-thirty  battles;”  gained,  or  helped  to 
gain,  almost  all  of  them ;  but  unfortunately 
loet  that  of  Nordlingen,  which,  next  to  Liit- 
zen,  was  the  most  important  of  all.  He  had 
taken  Breisacb  (in  the  Upper- Rhine  country), 
thought  to  be  inexpugnable;  and  was  just 
in  sight  of  immense  ulterior  achievements 
and  advancements,  when  he  died  suddenly 
(16391,  still  only  in  bis  35tb  year.  The 
Richelieu  French  poisoned  him  (so  ran  and 
runs  the  rumor);  at  least  he  died  conve¬ 
niently  for  Richelieu,  for  Germany  most  incon¬ 
veniently  ;  and  was  in  truth  a  mighty  kind 
of  man ;  distinguished  much  from  the  im¬ 
broglio  of  little  Dukes :  “  grandson’s  great- 

grandson,”  as  I  said,  “  of” - Or,  alas,  is 

it  hopeless  to  charge  a  modern  reader’s  mem¬ 
ory  even  with  Bernhard ! 

Another  individual  of  the  Ernestine  Line, 
surely  notable  to  Englishmen,  and  much  to  be 
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“  1  ®  JoHA5if  Erkst  (1658—1729),  yonngest  ion 
of  Ernst  the  Fiona ;  SeuU/eld  for  his  portion. 
The  then  Coburg;  Line  died  out  in  1678,  upon 
which  arose  great  arguinga  as  to  who  should  in¬ 
herit;  argnings, bargainings;  and, between  IVIein- 
ungen  and  Saalfeld  especially,  a  lawsuit  in  the 
Reichshofraih  (Imperial  Aulic  Council,  as  we  call 
it),  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  end.  At 
length,  in  1735,  Saalfeld,  ‘  after  two  hundred  and 
six  Ccneluta  (Decrees),’  in  its  favor,  carried  the 
point  over  Meinungen ;  got  possession  of  ‘  Coburg 
Town,  and  nearly  all  the  Territory,’  and  holds  it 
ever  since.  Johann  Ernst  was  dead  in  the  inte¬ 
rim  ;  but  had  left  his  son, 

“2"  Franz  Josias  (bom,  1697)  Duke  of  Sacbaen- 
ScuUfeld, — who,  as  we  see,  in  1735,  after  these 
*  206  Conclusn.’  got  Coburg  too,  and  adopted  that 
town  as  his  Rtsidenz ;  Duke  of  Sachsen-CJoburg- 
Saalfeld  thenceforth.  His  son  and  successor 
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distinguished  amid  that  imbroglio  of  little  | 
Dukes,  is  the  “  Prim  Albrecht  Franz  Au- 
guit  Karl  Emanuel  von  Sachten- Coburg- 
Ootha whom  we  call,  in  briefer  English, 
Prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg ;  actual  Prince 
Consort  of  these  happy  realms.  He  also  is 
a  late,  very  late,  grandson  of  that  little  stolen 
Ernst.  Concerning  whom  both  English  His¬ 
tory  and  English  Prophecy  mi^lit  say  some¬ 
thing, — but  not  conveniently  in  this  place. 
By  the  generality  of  thinking  Englishmen  he 
is  regarded  as  a  man  of  solid  sense  and 
worth,  seemingly  of  superior  talent,  placed 
in  circumstances  beyond  measure  singular. 
Very  complicated  circumstances;  and  which 
do  not  promise  to  grow  less  so,  but  the  con¬ 
trary.  For  the  Horolo^  of  Time  goes  inex¬ 
orably  on;  and  the  Sick  Ages  ripen  (with 

terrible  rapidity  at  present)  towards - 

Who  will  tell  us  what!  The  human  wisdom 
of  this  Prince,  whatever  share  of  it  be  has, 
may  one  day  be  unspeakably  important  to 
mankind  ! — But  enough,  enough.  We  will 
here  subjoin  his  Pedigree  at  least ;  which  is 
a  very  innocent  Document,  riddled  from  the 
big  Historical  cinderheaps,  and  may  be  com¬ 
fortable  to  some  persons : 

“  Ernst  the  Pious,  Duke  of  Sachsen-Gotha 
(1601 — 1675),  was  one  of  Bernhard  of  Weimar’s 
elder  brotliers ;  great-grandson  of  Johann  Freder¬ 
ick  the  Magnanimous,  who  lost  the  Electorate. 
Had  been  a  soldier  in  his  youth ;  succeeded  to 
Gotha  and  the  main  part  of  the  Territories;  and 
much  distinguished  himself  there.  A  patron  of 
learning,  among  other  good  things;  set  Secken- 
dorf  on  compiling  the  History  of  ^  Reformatum. 
To  all  appearance,  an  excellent,  prudent  and  really 
pious  Governor  of  men.  He  left  seven  sons ;  who 
at  first  lived  together  at  Gotha,  and  ‘governed 
conjointly ;’  but  at  length  divided  tlte  Territories  ; 
Frederick  the  eldest  taking  Goths,  where  various 
other  Fredericks  succeeded  him,  and  the  line  did 
not  die  out  till  1824.  The  other  six  brothers 
likewise  all  founded  ‘Lines,*  Coburg,  Meinun- 

5en,  Hildburgbanseo,  Ac.,  most  of  which  soon 
ied  out ;  but  it  is  only  the  youngest  brother,  he  of 
Saaysld  with  his  Line,  that  concerns  us  here. 


was 

“3®  Ernst  Friedrich  1724 — 1800);— and  his 

“4“  Franz  Friedrich  Anton  (1750 — 1806).  He 
left  three  daughters,  one  of  whom  became  Duchess 
of  Kent,  and  Mother  of  Queen  Victoria :  likewise 
three  sons;  the  youngest  of  whom  is  Leopold, 
now  King  of  the  Belgians ;  and  the  eldest  of 
whom  wfts 

“5®  Ernst  Anton  Karl  Ludwig  (1784 — 1844); 
to  whom  Sachsen- Gotha  fell  in  1824; — whose 
elder  son  is  now  reigning  Duke  of  Saehsen-Co- 
burg- Saalfeld- Ooiha  (chief  Residence  Gotha); 
and  whose  younger  is 

“6®  Prince  Albert,  whom  we  know.”* 

So  that  the  young  gentleman  who  will  one 
day  (it  is  hoped,  but  not  till  after  many 
years)  be  King  of  England,  is  visibly,  as  we 
count.  Thirteenth  in  direct  descent  from  that 
little  boy  Ernst  whom  Kunz  von  Kaufungen 
stole.  Ernst’s  generation  and  Twelve  others 
have  blossomed  out  and  grown  big,  and  have 
faded  and  been  blown  away ;  and  in  these 
400  years,  since  Kunz  did  his  feat,  we  have 
arrived  so  far.  And  that  is  the  last  “  pearl, 
or  odd  button,”  we  will  string  on  that  Trans¬ 
action. 


*  Hubner,  Tsb.  1 63  ;  Oertsl,  Tab.  74  ;  Micbaelis, 
Chur-  und  l^rstliehen  Hauser  in  Teutsekland,  i 
611—26 
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“We  were  very  pleasant,”  says  David 
Copperfield,  “  going  down,  and  Mr.  Spenlow 
gave  me  some  hints  in  reference  to  my  pro¬ 
fession.  He  said  *  it  was  the  g<*nteele8t  pro¬ 
fession  in  the  world,  and  must  on  no  account 
be  confounded  with  the  profession  of  a  soli¬ 
citor:  being  quite  another  sort  of  thing, 
infinitely  more  exclusive,  less  mechanical,  and 
moi«  proBtable.  We  took  thingpj  much  more 
easily  in  the  Commons  than  they  could  be 
taken  anywhere  else,’  he  observed,  ‘and 

that,  sir,  as  a  privileged  class,  apart . 

Discontented  people  might  talk  of  corruption 
in  the  Commons,  closeness  in  the  Commons, 
and  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  Commons,’ 
said  Mr.  Spenlow,  solemnly,  in  conclusion, 
‘  but  when  the  price  of  wheat  per  bushel 
had  been  highest,  the  Commons  had  been 
busiest ;  and  a  man  might  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  heart  and  say  this  to  the  whole  world — 
Touch  the  Commons  and  down  comes  the 
country.’  ” 

This  genteel  and  indispensable  business, 
which  Mr.  Spenlow  describes  with  such  unc¬ 
tion,  is  among  the  residues  of  a  large  and 
thriving  concern  which  at  one  time  employed 
the  talents  and  the  midnight  oil  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  Universities  of  half  Europe.  The 
Roman  or  Civil  Law,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the 
system  of  Justinian,  was  for  centuries  wholly, 
and  still  is  partially,  the  rule  of  nil  tribunals 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  South  of  France. 
It  forms  the  acknowledged  basis  of  decision 
in  all  the  German  courts  of  justice,  and  en¬ 
ters  deeply  into  the  principles  of  Scottish 
jurisprudence.  In  England  indeed  its  recep¬ 
tion  has  been  limited,  and  always  watched 
with  jealousy,  for  its  maxims  were  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  system  earlier  established  in 
our  courts  of  law.  But  even  here,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  canon*  law,  it  has  niched 
itself  securely ;  and  although  marriage  and 
inheritance,  death  and  birth — and  conse¬ 
quently  mankind  in  general — are  affected  by 

*  The  ln»titute$  of  J^utiinian,  with  Engliah  Intro- 
duetioD.  Translation  and  Notea  bj  Thomas  Collet 
Sandara,  M.  A.  London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son. 
18fi3. 


its  operations,  yet  Doctors’  Commons  has 
hitherto  proved  itself,  in  spite  of  open  as¬ 
sault,  or  secret  murmurs,  as  irremovable  as 
infelix  Theteut  himself,  and  survives  alike  the 
envy  of  common  lawyers  and  the  besoms  of 
reforming  Parliaments. 

We  have  no  intention  however  of  arguing 
either  for  or  against  the  practice  or  doctrines 
of  civilians.  We  side  neither  with  the  Capu- 
lets  of  the  Temple,  nor  the  Montagues  of  the 
Court  of  Arches.  We  have  no  objection  to 
the  thriving  business  of  Bpenlow,  Jorkins 
and  Co.  Our  purpose  is  to  take  occasion, 
from  Mr,  Bandar’s  careful  edition  of  Juttin- 
ian's  Institutet,  to  survey  briefly  the  origin, 
progress,  and  fortunes  of  a  system  of  laws 
which  were  once  imposed  upon  the  whole 
civilixed  world,  and  have  proved  of  more  per¬ 
durable  stuff  than  the  Empire  of  Rome  it-self. 

The  Romans  were  essentially  a  litigious 
people,  both  in  a  good  and  a  bad  sense  of 
the  word.  On  the  one  hand,  they  were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  majesty  of  law, 
as  a  controlling  idea ;  on  the  other,  they 
were  childishly  prone  to  dabble  with  its 
quibbles  and  formularies.  Next  to  his  land¬ 
lord,  Dandie  Dinmont  reverenced  a  great 
lawyer  ;  arid  next  to  his  general,  the  Roman 
held  in  honor  the  gentlemen  of  the  gown. 
It  must  be  admitted  indeed  that  the  military 
and  legal  professions  were  not  kept  apart  in 
those  days.  The  peace-loving  Cicero  donned 
a  cuirass ;  Caesar  was  hardly  less  celebrated 
as  a  pleader  than  as  a  captain ;  and  even 
families  in  which,  like  that  of  the  Mucii, 
legal  knowledge  was  an  heirloom,  added 
ovations  and  triumphs  to  their  forensic  lau¬ 
rels.  It  may  be  questioned,  however, 
whether  the  Bcipios  were  a  more  popular 
house  than  the  Scmvolte.  The  farmer  who 
brought  an  action  of  trespass  against  his 
neighbor,  or  Cains  of  the  Vicus  Tusca.s,  who 
lodged  an  appeal  against  Titius  for  obstruct¬ 
ing  his  watercourse,  might  hear  with  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  the  blockade  of  Carthage ;  but  both 
of  them  would  anxiously  await  the  hour 
when  Bcaevola  took  his  seat  in  the  portico 
ready  to  adjudicate  or  advise.  Even  if  the 
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Roman  commoner  could  read,  he  had  no  Ca5i- 
net  Lawyer  or  Archbold’s  Practice  to  refer 
to.  He  depended  upon  the  oral  counsel  of 
the  professor  for  the  minutest  formulary  or 
symbol  of  his  case.  The  return  he  gave  for 
gratuitous  advice  was  his  vote ;  and  as  every 
Roman  of  family  aspired  to  the  honors  of  the 
commonwealth,  most  Romans,  not  utterly 
obscure,  acquainted  themselves  with  the 
common  rules  and  practice  of  the  law.  Our 
own  civil  and  criminal  processes  are  suffi* 
ciently  mysterious  to  the  uninitiated.  An 
attorney  may  be  an  evil,  but  there  is  a  worse 
evil  under  the  sun  than  an  attorney — the  law 
itself  interpreted  by  the  client.  But  at  Rome 
the  peril  of  managing  your  own  cause  was 
inhnitely  gpreater.  To  attempt  it  was  pro¬ 
claiming  yourself  6t  for  a  gaol  or  Bedlam — 
it  was  so  shrouded  by  symlrols,  so  fenced  by 
indispensable  forms.  Hence  Rome,  if  the 
Gehenna  of  debtors,  was  the  Paradise  of  law¬ 
yers.  Every  jurisconsult  was,  in  respect  of 
his  client,  an  absolute  king.  He  required 
their  votes  once  in  a  year ;  but  they  needed 
his  wisdom  every  market-day.  At  such  sea¬ 
sons  the  masters  of  the  art  were  seen  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  forum,  ready  to  impart  their 
advice  to  the  meanest  of  their  fellow-citisens ; 
and  thus  indirectly  canvassing  them  for  the 
next  election.  As  their  years  and  bonois 
increased,  they  seated  themselves  at  home, 
at  the  entrance  of  their  houses,  to  expect 
with  patient  gravity  the  visits  of  their  clients, 
who  at  the  dawn  of  day,  from  the  town  and 
country,  began  to  thunder  at  their  door. 
The  duties  of  social  life,  and  the  incidents  of 
judicial  proceeding,  were  the  ordinary  sub¬ 
jects  of  these  consultations,  and  the  verbal 
or  written  opinions  of  the  juriecontulU  were 
framed  according  to  the  rules  of  ethics  or 
law.  The  groups  in  the  porch  partook  of  the 
character  of  a  school.  The  youths  of  their 
own  order  and  family  were  permitted  to 
listen,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  elders  was 
transmitted  and  inculcati^  with  oracular  pre¬ 
cision  and  authority.  The  professors  were 
enthusiasts  in  their  way.  Our  devotees  to 
Cuke  and  Lyttleton  seldom  affect  to  regard 
their  writings  as  graceful  or  attractive.  An 
English  lawyer  seeks  intellectual  relaxation, 
not  in  the  Statutes  at  Large,  but  in  ancient 
or  modern  literature.  But  the  Romans  af- 
6rmed  the  study  of  the  law  to  be  in  itself 
pleasiint  and  attractive.  The  twelve  tables 
were  committed  to  the  memory  of  the  young 
and  the  meditations  of  the  old.  They  were 
studied  both  for  immediate  objects  and  as 
archteological  curiosities.  “They  amuse  the 
mind,”  says  Cicero,  who,  however,  was  by 


no  means  disinclined  to  a  joke  at  the  cloth, 
“  by  the  remembrance  of  old  words  and  the 
portraits  of  ancient  manners ;  they  inculcate 
the  soundest  principles  of  government  and 
morals ;  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  affirm,  that 
the  brief  composition  of  the  Decemvirs  sur¬ 
passes  in  genuine  value  the  libraries  of  Gre¬ 
cian  philosophy.” 

When  such  were  the  rewards  of  legal  pro- 
hciency,  and  such  the  litigious  character  of 
the  people,  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that 
there  was  actually  but  one  civil  profession  at 
Rome.  Over  the  clergy  a  tight  hand  was 
kept.  The  pontiffs  were  nearly  as  much 
secular  as  sacerdotal  personages;  the  chiefs 
of  the  sacred  colleges  alone  were  subjected 
to  spiritual  restraints.  They  were  rarely  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  absent  from  their  dioceses ;  and 
one  especially,  the  Fhimen  Dialis,  or  Bishop 
of  Rome,  in  respect  of  Jupiter  Maximus,  its 
presiding  deity,  was  forbidden  to  sleep  three 
nights  together  out  of  his  own  house  in  the 
Vis  Sacra.  The  soothsayers  and  augurs  com¬ 
manded  as  little  respect  as  the  French  abb4s 
in  the  year  1790.  Politically,  indeed,  they 
were  useful.  They  were  employed  in  break¬ 
ing  up  an  assembly,  as  soon  as  the  brickbats 
began  to  fly  about  the  rostrum,  or  when  a 
decision  unfavorable  to  the  senate  seemed 
inevitable.  But  both  ethically  and  theologic¬ 
ally  these  reverend  gentlemen  were  regarded 
as  little  better  than  priests  of  Murabo-jumbo; 
and  a  Roman  pater/amiliat  would  have  been 
less  surprised  by  a  speech  from  an  ox,  than 
by  word  of  admonition  from  a  clergyman. 
With  the  medical  profession  it  fared  even 
worse.  Considering  their  incessant  wars, 
and  their  nearly  as  frequent  rows  in  the  fo¬ 
rum,  the  Quirites  must  have  stood  often  in 
need  of  surgery ;  yet  surgeons  are  rarely 
named,  and  never  with  honor,  either  in  Latin 
writings  or  inscriptions.  Antonius  Musa  had 
probably  in  his  day  the  most  extensive  prac¬ 
tice  in  Rome,  yet  had  he  not  luckily  cured 
Augustus  of  a  tertian  ague  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  cold  shower-bath,  he  would  have 
shared  the  oblivion  of  all  his  other  patients. 
As  for  physicians  generally,  their  civil  status 
was  below  that  of  the  meanest  free  inhab¬ 
itant  of  the  Saburra.  He  was  sometimes  a 
freedman,  but  mostly  a  slave  ;  and  he  was 
employed  in  offices  which  none  but  a  slave 
would  have  undertaken.  The  most  innocent 
of  his  duties,  was  the  preparation  of  per¬ 
fumes  ;  but  he  was  often  called  upon  by  his 
patron,  or  his  patron’s  lady,  to  concoct  a  dose 
of  poison,  either  for  the  purpose  of  suicide, 
or  for  the  removal  of  an  objectionable  neigh¬ 
bor  or  rival.  The  profession  of  the  law  was 
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iadeed  in  all  reapects  paramount,  both  under 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  Empire.  The 
lawyer  entered  into  a  proSlahle  partnership 
with  the  orator,  and  in  their  combined  char¬ 
acter  they  found  plenty  of  business,  both  in 
the  civil  and  criminal  courts. 

When  law  was  so  much  in  demand,  and 
its  professors  “  so  loved  and  honored,”  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Roman  statutes  ut 
large  attained,  even  at  an  early  period,  a 
most  inconvenient  bulk.  The  national  genius 
was  unimaginative  in  art  and  literature.  It 
was  led  in  triumph  by  the  Greeks.  It  had 
even  condescended  to  borrow  from  the  less 
inventive  Etruscans.  But  in  matters  of  the 
law,  whether  the  weightier  or  the  merely 
formal,  it  was  quick,  apprehensive,  and  “  for- 
getive.”  To  devise  a  new  law  was  almost 
as  essential  to  the  reputation  of  a  candidate 
for  civil  honors  at  Rome,  as  a  speech  in  Par¬ 
liament  to  that  of  an  English  or  American 
representative.  But  the  kx  xcripta  was  not 
the  only  addition  to  the  statute-book.  The 
praetors  inaugurated  their  administration  with 
a  programme  of  the  rules  which  they  intend¬ 
ed  to  observe  in  the  exercise  of  their  office ; 
and  the  praetorian  decisions — or  oral  law  of 
the  home  and  foreign  magistrates — were  as 
various  as  the  characters  of  their  authors, 
and  yearly  added  to  the  inextricable  maze  of 
laws.  To  abridge  and  codify  this  heteroge¬ 
neous  mass  of  ordinances  was  a  favorite  pro¬ 
ject  with  all  the  reformers  of  Rome,  from  the 
Gracchi  to  Julius  Cmsar.  More  than  one  of 
the  emperors,  whose  rescripts  augmented  the 
evil,  attempted  to  remedy  it ;  but  it  was  re¬ 
served  for  the  indefatigable  and  ubiquitous 
Hadrian  to  accomplish  the  design.  His  Per¬ 
petual  Edict  is  sufficient  alone,  if  other  me¬ 
morials  were  wanting,  to  immortalize  his 
reign.  This  well-digested  code  at  once  put 
an  end  to  the  vague  and  arbitrary  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  provincial  governors.  It  sup¬ 
planted  the  twelve  tables  as  the  standard  of 
jurisprudence;  and  if  it  did  not  materially 
improve  the  theory  of  law,  it  at  least  con¬ 
ferred  upon  suitors  the  invaluable  boon  of 
uniform  and  invariable  practice. 

The  precepts  of  philosophy  seldom  if  ever 
affect  the  forms  or  principles  of  jurisprudence 
in  this  country.  A  barrister  who  should 
profess  to  be  guided  by  the  doctrines  of  He¬ 
gel  or  Schelling  would  probably  in  a  single 
term  find  himself  briefless.  Judges  occa¬ 
sionally  cite  Latin  in  their  charges  to  the 
grand  jury ;  but  a  chief  or  puisne  avowing 
himself  to  be  a  disciple  of  Kant  or  Reid, 
would  be  regarded  by  the  bar  as  “/a/utts  ac 
fwriotut.'*  But  the  maxims  of  the  Grecian 
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schools  were  not  merely  familiar  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  magistrates,  but  liberally  employed  as 
the  ground  work  of  their  laws  by  the  most 
celebrated  legislators.  The  collections  of 
JusUnian  bear  manifold  traces  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Stoics  ;  and  praetors  and  procon¬ 
suls  modified  their  decisions  by  their  respec¬ 
tive  predilections  for  the  Academic  and  Epi¬ 
curean  sects.  We  do  not  know  whether 
their  metaphysical  tastes  improved  their  legal 
acumen ;  but  they  certainly  imparted  to  ^e 
body  of  the  Roman  law  a  dignity,  coherence, 
and  an  ethical  tone  which  we  shall  vainly 
seek  in  more  recent  codes.  The  Stoical  phi¬ 
losophy,  which  steeled  its  professors  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  emperors,  by  instructing 
them  to  view  life  and  death,  evil  report  and 
good  report,  exile  and  the  rack,  as  accidents 
of  mortality,  particularly  affected  the  legisla¬ 
tion  of  Rome  after  the  accession  of  Tiberius ; 
nor  until  Christianity  had  supplied  a  higher 
rule  of  action,  do  the  traces  of  the  Porch 
vanish  from  the  laws  of  Rome.  When  in  the 
twelfth  century  the  study  of  civil  law  revived 
in  Europe,  its  professors  naturally  imbibed 
many  of  its  philosophical  doctrines ;  and  the 
Christian  schools  of  Bologna  and  Montpelier 
often  afforded  the  singular  spectacle  of  a 
fierce  dispute  between  the  followers  of  Epi¬ 
curus  and  Zeno. 

The  Christianized  empire  of  Rome  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  governed  by  the  principles  of  its 
pagan  le'gislators  ;  and  though  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  marriage,  slavery,  and  public  worship 
were  modified  by  the  new  creed,  the  laws 
which  awarded  the  penalties  of  crime  or 
regulated  the  succession  and  distribution  of 
property,  still  reflected  the  age  of  the  De¬ 
cemvirs  and  the  Scsevolse.  But  the  new 
wine  was  visibly  impairing  the  old  vessels; 
the  inconsistency  between  the  religion  and 
jurisprudence  of  the  state  was  with  each 
generation  becoming  more  apparent,  and  the 
rent  was  made  wider  by  the  growing  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  church  to  control  the  decisions 
of  the  secular  courts.  In  the  reign  of  Theo¬ 
dosius,  the  first  attempt  was  made  on  a  large 
scale  to  reconcile  the  inconsistencies,  diminish 
the  bulk,  and  define  the  rules  of  the  Roman 
law.  The  empero'  sought  tj  lighten  the 
duties  of  the  judge  by  an  edict  which  estab-' 
lisbed  five  civilians  as  the  oracles  of  legal 
decision.  Cains,  Paul,  Ulpian  and  Modes- 
tinus  were  regarded  as  equal  authorities ;  but 
the  distinction  was  reserved  for  Papinian  of 
deciding  in  all  cases  where  they  disagreed. 
The  ta»  however  was  still  incompletely  per¬ 
formed  :  the  oracles  not  only  often  differed 
irreconcilably  with  one  another,  but  had  ex- 
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preMed  their  opinions  so  voluminously,  as  to 
impede  materiailly  the  course  of  justice  and 
impose  intolerable  burdens  upon  the  skill  or 
conscience  of  the  judges.  Justinian,  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  was  compelled  either 
to  bridge  over  and  consolidate  the  chaos  of 
laws  and  legal  opinions  which  had  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  space  of  ten  centuries,  or  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  all  the  evils  of  a  virtual  anarchy, 
'fhough  himself  an  Illyrian  soldier,  he  was 
no  mean  adept  in  the  science  of  jurispru¬ 
dence  ;  and  if  he  coohded  to  others  the 
labor  of  selection  and  condensation,  yet  for 
bis  choice  of  the  most  able  civilians,  he  de¬ 
serves  to  be  applauded  as  the  founder  of  a 
new  era  in  the  Roman  law.  Ills  **  Corfu* 
Juri*  CivUU"  lacks  indeed  the  harmony  and 
precision  of  the  code.  It  was  not  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  one  great  mind,  but  the  converging 
rays  of  the  legal  experience  of  nearly  a 
thousand  years.  It  was  impossible  to  cancel 
the  legislation  of  centuries  without  shaking 
to  their  centre  the  foundations  of  bis  empire. 
It  might  have  been  practical  still  further  to 
reduce  the  mass  of  materials,  or  to  arrange 
them  on  more  scientific  principles.  But  the 
work  was  to  be  done  quickly ;  the  number 
and  weight  of  discordant  rules  were  enor¬ 
mous,  and  we  may  rather  marvel  at  the 
comparative  harmony  of  Justinian’s  statute- 
book,  than  cavil  at  the  incoherences  of  its 
structure. 

But  we  should  earn  little  gratitude  from 
our  readers  were  we  to  conduct  them  into 
tbe  labyrinth  of  obscure  and  tedious  records 
which  contain  the  history  of  Justinian’s  laws 
— their  reception  at  the  time,  their  fortunes 
afterwards.  The  names,  or  at  least  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  its  sages  and  commentators,  are  rap¬ 
idly  passing  into  oblivion.  Tbe  stream  of 
literature  has  nearly  deserted  a  channel  into 
which  at  one  time  both  philosophy  and  learn¬ 
ing  poured  their  choicest  and  most  copious 
stores.  Even  in  Spain,  where  improvement 
moves  tardily,  the  influence  of  Accursius, 
Baldus  and  Cujacius  is  on  the  decline,  while 
in  tbe  rest  of  Europe  tbe  studies  which  once 
absorbed  the  favors  of  monarchs,  and  confer¬ 
red  the  most  brilliant  of  reputations,  have 
fallen  into  neglect,  or  lurk  in  obscure  or  re¬ 
mote  corners. 

Yet  there  are  some  salient  points  in  tbe 
history  of  the  civilians  which,  as  characteris¬ 
tic  of  tbe  feelings  or  the  manners  of  the  past, 
we  shall  now  briefly  survey.  The  quarrels 
of  lawyers  have  not  been  treated  of  even  by 
Mr.  Disraeli. 

The  dvil  lawyers,  it  must  be  owned,  from 
the  earliest  ages  belied  their  name.  Under 
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the  Commonwealth  they  were  active  poeti¬ 
cal  partisans ;  under  the  Empire,  when  poli¬ 
tics  were  nearly  extiact,  they  created  schisms 
of  their  own.  There  was  indeed  fair  ground 
fur  figliting  ;  laws  and  language  are  ambigu¬ 
ous  and  arbitrary :  positive  institutions  are 
often  the  result  of  custom  and  prejudice  ;  the 
voice  of  reason  is  less  frequently  audible  in 
court  than  the  clamor  of  argument,  and  tbe 
love  of  argument  is  inflamed  by  the  envy  of 
rivals,  the  vanity  of  masters,  and  the  partial 
reverence  of  disciples.  Tbe  quarrels  of  the 
long  robe  were  sometimes  also  the  mask  of 
political  sentiments.  The  Augustan  age  pro¬ 
duced  two  luminaries  of  the  law,  one  otwhom, 
Ateius  Capito,  was  a  high  Tory,  and  the 
other,  Antistius  Labeo,  a  sturdy  Whig.  La- 
beo  was  attached  to  the  form  of  the  old  re¬ 
public,  and  indulged,  in  common  with  a  large 
minority  of  the  senate,  in  dreams  of  its  res¬ 
toration.  Ca{Hto,  possibly  from  conviction 
that  monarchy  was  essential  to  the  security 
of  the  empire,  was  the  advocate  of  innova¬ 
tion  and  of  the  Caesar.  Yet  both  were  rigid 
conservators  of  tbe  formularies  of  their  pro¬ 
fession;  and  although  Labeo  indulged  in 
opposition  to  the  government,  be  adhered 
strictly  to  tbe  letter  of  the  statute  book,  and 
was  less  accessible  than  his  rival  to  the  ap¬ 
peals  of  equity.  The  founders  of  these 
opposite  schools  however  did  not  give  their 
own  names  to  their  respective  sects.  Tbe 
schools  were  denominated  from  two  of  their 
later  leaders,  Sabinus  and  Proculius,  until 
these  two  were  supplanted  by  the  yet  more 
recent  influence  of  Pegasus  and  Cassius.  The 
Pegasians  and  Cassians  exhibited  a  strange 
anomaly :  for  the  liberal  lawyers  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  Pegasus,  a  supple  courtier  of  Do- 
miiian,  while  Cassius,  who  gloried  in  his  de¬ 
scent  from  Cmsar’s  assassin,  was  the  chief  of 
the  imperial  party.  The  conflict  between  tbe 
Pioculians  and  Sabinians  endured  from  the 
age  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Hadrian,  when 
the  publication  of  the  Perpetual  Eldict  modi¬ 
fied  or  removed  many  of  tbe  causes  of  this 
long  controveisy.  Tbe  vestiges  of  these 
schisms  however  remain  deeply  imbedded  in 
tbe  laws  of  Justinian,  where,  like  the  impress¬ 
ions  of  the  strange  plants  and  animals  which 
preceded  man  on  this  earth,  they  still  record 
the  legal  revolutions  of  the  Roman  bar. 

The  Perpetual  Edict,  although  it  silenced 
the  parties,  did  not  remove  the  discrepancies 
of  the  law.  Tbe  Gregorian,  Hermogenian, 
and  Theodosian  Codes  which  succeeded  it, 
are  replete  with  contradictions,  and  the  mass 
of  obsolete  and  superfluous  legislation  which 
had  accumulated  in  the  course  of  ten  centu- 
21  • 
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ries,  might  have  reconciled  Lord  Eldon  him¬ 
self  to  a  revision  of  the  statute-book.  But 
although  Justinian  may  be  justly  applauded 
ns  having  in  a  great  measure  brought  back 
the  law  to  a  uniform  standard,  practical  at  the 
tribunals  and  intelligible  to  the  professors, 
his  codificaUon  by  no  means  escaped  the  cen¬ 
sure  eiiher  of  his  own  time  or  posterity. 
His  position  was  not  favorable  for  the  task. 
The  despotism  of  the  early  Caesars,  which 
was  more  frequently  the  result  of  individual 
caprice  or  crime  than  of  any  regular  system, 
had  become  in  the  seventh  century  of  our 
era,  and  at  the  Byzantine  court,  an  organized 
absolutism,  llie  Caesar  stood  in  awe  of  the 
church  alone,  and  the  church  was  more  zeal¬ 
ous  for  the  orthodoxy  than  for  the  civil  lib¬ 
erty  of  its  subjects.  It  bitterly  and  pow¬ 
erfully  resented  every  attempt  to  relax  the 
fetters  of  its  Arian  or  Athanasian  creeds,  but 
it  looked  without  emotion  upon  the  exactions 
and  oppressions  of  the  civil  or  military  power. 
The  Byzantine  Caesar  could  ill  afford  to  re¬ 
vive  in  his  laws  even  the  echoes  of  republican 
freedom ;  it  was  dangerous  to  repeat  the 
language  of  Scaevola  and  Sulpicius  ;  and  in 
his  selection  of  ancient  laws,  he  went  no  fur¬ 
ther  back  than  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  It  was 
urged,  and  with  reason,  against  the  new 
C^e,  that  its  compilers,  and  Tribonian  espe¬ 
cially,  condemned  to  silence  the  genuine  and 
native  wisdom  of  the  sages  of  the  republic : 
the  civilians  who  lived  under  the  first  Caesars 
were  seldom  permitted  to  speak,  while  the 
Syrian,  Greek,  and  African  foreigners,  who 
made  law  a  trade,  and  regarded  servility  as 
a  duty,  were  admitted  as  the  authentic  expo¬ 
nents  of  the  science  which  they  disgraced. 
It  was  perhaps  as  fairly  urged  in  reply,  that 
the  maxims  of  elder  and  better  ages  were 
useless  to  a  corrupt  court  and  a  degraded 
people,  that  the  theories  of  the  philosophers 
were  superseded  by  the  gospel,  and  that 
Justinian  conferred  upon  his  subjects  the  only 
boon  within  his  power — uniformity  of  prac- 
Uce  in  their  civil  and  criminal  affairs.  The 
boon  indeed  was  incomplete:  either  from 
baste  or  carelessness  the  code  and  pandects 
abound  in  contradictions ;  and  their  antino¬ 
mies,  or  opposite  laws,  still  exercise  the  inge- 
ntut^,  and  increase  the  profits  of  modem 
civilums. 

There  is  perhaps  no  period  in  the  annals  of 
mankind  so  melancholy  and  confused  as  that 
of  the  four  centuries  which  succeeded  JusUn- 
ian’s  death.  That  emperor,  although  a  timid 
and  superstitious  bigot  in  whatever  related 
to  the  church,  was  a  vigilant,  active,  and  eflS- 
cient  statesman.  His  own  abilities  were 
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seconded  or  even  surpassed  by  those  of  some 
of  his  ministers ;  and  the  last  triumphs  of  the 
Roman  arms  were  achieved  by  his  generals, 
Narses  and  Belisarhis.  But  he  could  only 
temporarily  revive  the  dormant  and  decayed 
forces  of  his  empire.  Within  another  cen¬ 
tury  its  fairest  provinces  were  swept  away 
from  it  by  the  Saracens  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Teutonic  tribes  on  the  other ;  and  the 
dominions  of  the  Byzantine  Csesars  were  re¬ 
duced  to  a  third  of  the  territory  which  Trajan 
ruled  and  Diocletian  partitioned.  The  laws 
of  Rome  however  survived  its  arms.  The 
Arabian  conquerors  indeed  introduced  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  religion  and  jurisprudence  which  was 
irreconcilable  with  the  creed  or  the  code  of 
the  vanquished.  But  the  more  generous  bar¬ 
barians  of  the  north,  brought  with  them  the 
rudiments  of  a  liberal  civil  policy,  which, 
though  irregular,  like  their  freedom,  was  yet 
capable  of  organization,  and  amalgamated 
readily  with  the  nobler  and  worthier  elements 
of  the  Roman  law.  The  Franks,  Burgun¬ 
dians,  and  Ostrogoths  were  sufficiently  civil¬ 
ized  to  embrace  with  zeal  all  that  was  avail¬ 
able  to  them  in  the  legal  system  of  Rome ; 
and  while  they  rejected  the  emasculate  vices 
of  the  conquered,  acknowledged  their  profi¬ 
ciency  in  the  arts  of  administration  and  juris¬ 
prudence. 

It  was  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
freedom  and  civilization  of  Europe  that  the 
unwieldy  mass  of  the  empire  was  broken  up 
into  smaller  kingdoms,  and  in  some  instances 
into  petty  states.  A  horde  of  barbarians, 
like  the  followers  of  Genghis  Khan,  would 
have  reacted  the  despotism  without  correct¬ 
ing  the  vices  of  Byzantine  Rome.  The  aged 
and  withered  trunk  of  the  Empire  demanded 
for  its  restoration  many  independent  grafts ; 
and  its  servile  uniformity  could  be  remedied 
alone  by  the  separate  resuscitation  of  its  frag¬ 
ments.  We  may  deplore  the  mingled  vio¬ 
lence  and  feebleness  of  the  feudal  system — 
its  capricious  laws — its  essential  anarchy — 
yet  its  very  vices  were  effective  remedies  to 
the  more  cumbrous  evil  which  they  super¬ 
seded.  From  the  chaos  of  despotism  arose 
once  more  living  communities,  as  instinct  with 
life,  if  less  attractive  in  form,  than  the  Greek 
and  Italian  republics,  which  Macedon  and 
Rome  respectively  absorbed.  The  divisions 
of  the  feqdal  system  were,  in  great  measure, 
healed  by  the  unity  of  the  church ;  and  at 
periods  when  war  was  the  normal  condition 
of  mankind,  and  the  strong  hand  was  almost 
the  only  arbiter  of  right  and  wrong  in  secu¬ 
lar  matters,  the  progress  of  crime  and  cruelty 
was  arrested  by  tribunals,  which  professing 
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to  derive  their  authority  from  heaven,  effect¬ 
ually  curbed  the  powers  of  earth. 

The  feudal  system  was  however  control¬ 
led  by  institutiQns  which  it  despised,  toler¬ 
ated,  or  overlooked.  Man  can  no  more  live 
by  war  alone  than  by  bread  alone  ;  and  the 
systematic  rapine  and  precarious  agriculture 
of  the  great  fiefs  rendered  them  the  more 
dependent  upon  the  industrial  population  of 
the  towns.  Into  the  cities  and  towns  had 
retired  the  last  remnants  of  the  life  of  the 
empire,  its  manual  arts,  its  municipal  institu¬ 
tions,  the  forms  of  its  law,  and  the  practice 
of  its  courts.  But  the  townsmen  had  not 
carried  with  them,  or  at  least  did  not  long 
retain,  its  despotic  usages  and  uniformity. 
By  the  very  isolation  of  their  position  the 
necessity  for  self-government  was  imposed 
upon  them ;  and  with  it  revived  the  embers 
of  civil  freedom.  The  fiscal  oppressions  of 
the  empire  no  longer  existed ;  for  gangs  of 
handicraft  slaves  were  substituted  acUve  and 
emulous  artisans ;  and  the  ports  which  had 
been  generally  closed  by  the  exactions  of  the 
imperial  excise,  were  again  opened  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  The  growth  of  the 
municipalities  was  fostered  in  the  silence  and 
confusion  of  the  dark  ages;  it  is  recorded 
sometimes  distinctly,  and  sometimes  obscure¬ 
ly,  in  the  charters  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries.  But  their  progress  was  unim¬ 
peded  ;  their  rivalry  was  active  and  inces¬ 
sant  ;  their  aflfairs  were  managed  by  thrifty 
and  intelligent  stewards ;  and,  by  the  close 
of  the  eleventh  century,  we  behold,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  decrepitude  of  the  Roman 
empire,  a  new  earth."  At  the  opposite 
extremities  of  Europe,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean,  we  are  afforded 
the  spectacle  of  civil  regeneration;  for  the 
same  causes  produced  similar  effects  among 
the  nations  most  oppressed  by  Rome,  and 
those  who  eluded  or  scarcely  felt  its  yoke. 

The  laws  of  Rome  were  not  the  least  val¬ 
uable  portion  of  the  inheritance  of  the  muni¬ 
cipalities.  The  possession  of  them  either  in 
their  integrity,  or  in  portions,  saved  them 
from  the  haxard  of  theoretical  experiments 
in  legislation.  It  encouraged  in  them  the 
salutary  prejudice  that  they  were  still  the 
members  of  a  united  empire :  their  fancied 
connection  with  the  Caesars  preserved  them 
from  unconditional  subserviency  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  centre  of  union — the  church.  It  im¬ 
parted  to  them  a  certain  uniformity  of  struc¬ 
ture,  without  shackling  their  civic  develop¬ 
ment  ;  and  if  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  the  Italian  republics  reflect  the 
image  of  a  family  circle  o(  communities,  the 


resemblance  may  be  ascribed  to  their  reten¬ 
tion  of  anrient  laws,  and  the  activity  of  their 
commercial  enterprise.  The  latter  circum¬ 
stance  connected  them  with  progress,  the 
former  with  permanence;  and  the  result  of 
this  union  of  opposing  forces  was,  in  either 
case,  the  conservation  of  an  intelligent  though 
turbulent  freedom  during  that  dark  period 
when  the  rest  of  society  was  tom  by  anarchy 
or  vexed  by  superstition.  It  is  not  pretended ' 
that  any  of  these  communities  possessed  the 
whole  of  Justinian’s  laws.  His  Pandects  and 
Institutes  were  as  incommensurate  with  their 
limited  necessities,  as  the  extent  of  their  ter¬ 
ritories  was  disproportioned  to  that  of  the 
empire.  But  that  the  laws  of  the  empire 
fragmentarily  survived  in  the  cities  is  no 
longer  doubted.  The  popular  story  that  the 
copy  of  the  Pandects,  now  in  the  Laurentian 
Library  at  Florence,  was  brought  to  Pisa 
from  Amalfi,  after  the  capture  of  that  city 
by  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  in  1135,  is  now  dis¬ 
credited  ;  and  Muratori,  in  the  last  century, 
and  Savigny,  in  the  present,  have  proved  sat¬ 
isfactorily  that  not  only  an  abridgment  of 
the  Tbeodoitian  code,  but  that  of  Justinian 
also,  and  even  of  the  Pandects,  were  known 
in  different  parts  of  Europe  long  before  the 
date  of  their  supposed  aiseovery  at  Amalfi. 
The  possession  of  an  entire  copy  of  these 
laws,  and  the  high  reputation  of  its  text, 
undoubtedly  stimulated  the  study  of  Roman 
jurisprudence,  and  led  to  the  formation  of 
schools,  universities,  and  studies,  which,  next 
to  the  writings  of  the  schoolmen,  affected  the 
general  texture  of  European  learning. 

Iraerius,  by  universal  testimony,  was  the 
founder  of  modem  investigation  into  the  laws 
of  Justinian.  The  Germans  have  put  in  a 
claim  to  his  birth ;  but  be  was  unquestionably 
a  native  of  Bologna,  and  lectured  upon  the 
Codex  not  long  after  the  commencement  of 
the  twelfth  century.  His  oral  instructions 
were  the  least  important  portion  of  his  learn¬ 
ed  labors.  With  him  began  the  practice  of 
making  glosses,  or  short  marginal  explanations 
on  the  law  books,  and  into  such  high  repu¬ 
tation  did  these  notes  arrive,  that  it  was  com¬ 
monly  said — “No  one  can  go  wrong  who 
follows  a  gloss,  and  that  a  gloss  was  worth  a 
hundred  texts."  The  reverence  of  the  Rab¬ 
bis  for  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  the  hom¬ 
age  which  the  Latinists  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  paid  to  the  authority  of  Cicero,  the 
devotion  with  which  the  Ulemas  and  the 
Sunnites  respectively  study  the  precepts  of 
the  Koran,  afford  the  only  parallel  to  the  zeal 
of  the  early  jurists  for  these  notes  on  the 
laws  of  Justinian.  The  fanaticism  of  the 
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teachers  led  to  bitter  feuds  among  their  dis¬ 
ciples  :  the  streets  of  Padua  and  Bologna, 
seldom  exempt  from  civil  broils,  were  ren¬ 
dered  yet  more  turbulent  by  the  pugnacity 
of  the  law-students.  Scenes  which  had  been 
rehearsed  centuries  earlier  at  the  Universities 
of  Athens  and  Berytus,  were  repeated  with 
increased  acrimony  in  such  of  the  Italian 
cities  as  were  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a 
professor  of  law.  Nor  was  the  number  of 
the  combatants  inconsiderable.  To  take  a 
degree  at  Bologna  was  considered  essential 
to  any  ambitious  youth  who  aspired  to  prac¬ 
tice  jurisprudence  at  Paris  or  Augsburg.  The 
population  of  students  was  nearly  a  third  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  town.  They 
were  banded  into  French  and  German  fac¬ 
tions  ;  and  there  was  generally  a  pretty 
quarrel  going  on  between  these  tramontani 
and  the  native  students.  As  soon  as  a  novice 
had  entered  bis  name  in  the  university  regis¬ 
ter  he  was  assailed  by  these  opposite  parties, 
each  eager  to  enlist  him  under  its  favorite 

firofessor.  He  was  fortunate  if  he  escaped 
rom  their  rough  handling  with  only  the  loss 
of  half  his  raiment.  More  generally  he  found 
that  bruises  and  broken  bones  were  the  first 
fruits  of  his  matriculation.  Learned  Tybalt 
and  learned  Benvolio  tilted  at  each  other  in 
the  streets ;  and  when  the  new-comer  bad 
chosen,  or  been  forced  to  chose  his  “  mess,” 
be  found  himself  unexpectedly  enlisted  in  a 
service  which  demanded  hard  fighting  no  leas 
than  hard  study. 

The  cities  of  Italy  rivalled  one  another  in 
the  homage  which  they  paid  to  the  sages  of 
the  law.  The  standard  of  the  people  or  the 
banners  of  the  guilds  were  not  held  in  higher 
reverence,  or  guarded  with  more  jealousy, 
than  the  possession  of  a  lecturer  on  jurispru¬ 
dence.  The  articles  of  agreement  between 
the  professors  and  the  universities  were  sub¬ 
scribed  by  the  Podesta  and  the  principal 
magistrates,  and  deposited  among  the  public 
archives.  A  public  residence  was  assigned, 
to  them :  a  literal  stipend  was  secured ;  and 
the  gratitude  of  their  pupils  expressed  itself 
in  the  substantial  form  of  regular  fees  and 
occasional  donations.  Every  means  were 
exerted,  both  by  the  state  and  by  individuals, 
to  monopolise  the  services  of  the  lecturer, 
and  to  induce  him  to  bind  himself  for  the 
term  of  bis  natural  life  to  be  their  instructor 
and  guide.  The  church  and  the  professors 
of  the  canon  law  viewed  with  much  jealousy 
this  legal  enthusiasm :  more  than  one  inter¬ 
dict  was  levelled  against  the  study  and  the 
sages  of  the  Roman  law ;  the  one  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  a  remnant  of  paganism,  and  the 
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others  servants  of  the  unclean  spirit.  These 
cordial  advances  from  the  Italian  cities  were 
not  uniformly  met  with  gratitude  on  the  part 
of  the  recipients.  Irnerius  and  the  elder 
Accursius  were  constant  to  Bologna ;  but 
Francis  Accursius  abandoned  his  university* 
chair,  and  took  service  with  our  English  Jus¬ 
tinian,  Edward  I. ;  and  Rofiredo  da  Benevento 
transferred  his  learning  from  Bologna  to 
Arezxo,  from  Arezzo  to  Frederick  II.,  from 
that  emperor  to  his  enemy.  Pope  Gregory 
IX.,  and  finally  tired  of  both  the  Ghibeline 
and  the  Gnelf  factions,  retired  to  his  native 
city  of  Benevento.  The  arrival  of  an  illus¬ 
trious  lawyer  was  observed  as  a  festival  by 
the  community  which  bad  engaged  him.  The 
guilds  with  their  banners,  the  students  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  their  several  nations,  the 
civic  guard  in  polished  armor,  the  populace 
in  hmiday  attire,  the  magistrates  in  their 
robes  of  office,  met  him  at  the  city  gales, 
and  followed  him  to  his  lodgings  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect  and  applause.  The 
streets  were  spanned  by  triumphal  arches, 
and  strewed  with  flowers;  nor  did  the  re¬ 
ception  of  a  distinguished  civilian  differ  in 
any  particular,  except  in  the  absence  of  a 
military  escort,  from  that  which  was  accorded 
to  the  envoys  of  prince*,  or  even  to  the 
Caesars  of  Augsburg.  The  departure  of  a 
popular  profecsor,  on  the  other  band,  was 
often  effected  in  silence  and  by  stratagem. 
He  withdrew  in  the  night,  for  hundreds  were 
waiting  to  arrest  his  person,  and  forcibly  to 
retain  him  within  the  walls.  Even  the  anger 
of  faction  yielded  to  the  desire  for  securing 
his  services.  Special  decrees  were  passed, 
permitting  the  professor  to  remain  neutral, 
and  exempting  himself  and  his  property  from 
the  sentences  of  banishment  and  confiscation 
which  the  rival  parties  were  perpetually  issu¬ 
ing  against  each  other.  A  pleasing  example 
of  national  gratitude  and  veneration — the 
more  pleasing  indeed  from  its  rarity  in  the 
turbulent  republics  of  Italy — occurs  in  the 
instance  of  the  elder  Accursius.  He  himself 
indeed  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fickle¬ 
ness  or  ingratitude  of  mankind  ;  but  his  de¬ 
scendants  were  benefited  by  his  renown.  In 
the  year  1306,  the  city  of  Bologna  was  di¬ 
vided  between  the  factions  of  Lambertazzi 
and  Gieremei.  The  former,  who  were  Ghib- 
elines,  had  been  wholly  overthrown,  and, 
according  to  the  usage  of  Italy,  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  all  political  power.  But  a  single 
exception  was  made  in  favor  of  bis  family. 
They  bad  been  on  the  vanquished  side,  but 
they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  all  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  victorious  Guelf  party  ;  and  it 
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was  expressly  stated,  in  the  decree  of  ex¬ 
emption,  that  it  was  accorded  to  them  “  out 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  one  by  whose 
means  the  city  had  been  frequented  by  stu¬ 
dents,  and  its  fame  had  been  spread  through 
the  world.” 

A  strict  neutrality  indeed  in  political  ques¬ 
tions,  was  not  always  observed  by  those  who 
were  thus  exempted.  The  man  was  occasion¬ 
ally  paramount  to  the  professor,  and  the  occu¬ 
pier  of  a  chair  which  pertained  to  a  civil  sci¬ 
ence  would  excite  disaffection  by  his  eloquence, 
or  even  take  part  in  the  broils  in  the  market¬ 
place.  In  such  cases  the  personal  privileges 
of  the  lecturer  were  abolished,  and  the  sons 
and  grandsons  of  Accursius  appear  to  have 
lost  the  benefit  of  the  edict  of  1306,  since  a 
few  years  later  their  goods  were  confiscated, 
and  their  persons  expelled  from  Bologna. 
It  was  permitted,  however,  to  the  lawyer  to 
share  in  national  feuds  ;  and  the  rivalries  of 
Pisa  and  Florence,  of  Verona  and  Vicenxa, 
were  frequently  represented  and  aggpuvated 
by  their  respective  professors.  Even  lectures 
on  the  Pandects  were  sometimes  made  a 
vehicle  of  biting  satire.  Ferrara  and  Bologna 
were  on  bad  terms  with  each  other  at  the 
time  when  Odofredo  da  Benevento  filled  the 
chair  of  law.  He  differed  from  his  profess¬ 
ional  brethren  in  the  discharge  of  his  office, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  wont  to  strew  the  hard 
and  thorny  ground  of  legal  disquisition  with 
historical  illustrations  and  shrewd  or  pleasant 
anecdotes.  In  reference  to  the  pending 
quarrel  between  the  cities,  he  quaintly  re¬ 
marked — a  propos  of  some  maxim  of  Ulpian 
or  Paulns — “  Hence,  gentlemen,  we  may 
infer  that  every  man,  who  comes  into  the 
presence  of  a  magistrate,  is  bound  to  treat 
him  with  respect;  whereas,  the  Ferrarese,  so 
far  from  obeying  this  sound  and  wholesome 
rule,  even  if  they  were  in  God’s  presence, 
would  neither  bend  their  knees  nor  doff  their 
bonnets.” 

The  private  jealousies  of  these  learned 
men  were  as  alert  as  their  public  predilec¬ 
tions.  Accursius  having  learned  that  his 
rival  Odofredo  had  been  diligently  collecting, 
with  a  view  lO  prompt  publication,  his^^/ossea 
on  the  Corpus  Juris  Chilis,  and  having  him¬ 
self  long  been  occupied  with  a  similar  work, 
gave  his  lectures  to  the  winds,  bolted  out  his 
pupils,  announced  that  he  was  at  death’s 
door,  and  employed  his  stolen  leisure  in  an¬ 
ticipating  bis  rival’s  work.  We  shall  not  open 
an  account  of  the  private  lives  and  conversa¬ 
tion  of  the  old  civilians ;  it  would  lead-  us 
too  far  into  the  region  of  questionable  anec¬ 
dotes.  We  find  some  of  them  branded  with 


the  charge  of  avarice  as  regarded  their 
scholars,  and  others  with  that  of  pro¬ 
fusion  or  personal  ostentation.  The  most 
serious  imputation  upon  Accursius  is  insinu¬ 
ated  by  Dante  ;*  yet  it  must  be  added,  that 
if  he  leaves  one  civilian  in  Hell,  he  has  sent 
another  on  the  high  road  to  Paradise. 

Amid  all  the  improvements  of  our  metrop¬ 
olis  the  common  lawyers  are  still  indifferent¬ 
ly  lodged  ;  and  the  civilians  have  little  to 
^ast  of  as  regards  their  accommodation. 
Trade  builds  itself  palaces  in  this  country, 
but  the  dispensers  of  Justice  are  imprisoned 
during  two-thirds  of  the  year  in  apartments 
which  exclude  the  light  and  defy  ventilation. 
Even  the  Hall  of  Rufus,  where  Themis  has 
been  enthroned  for  centuries,  is  shorn  of  its 
proportions,  and  its  detached  courts  present 
little  that  is  either  venerable  or  picturesque. 
But  the  Italian  civilians  were  not  only  hand¬ 
somely  housed  at  the  public  charge,  but 
presided  in  halls  where  the  genius  of  the 
artist  was  employed  for  the  convenience  and 
dignity  of  the  law.  At  Florence,  Pisa,  and 
Bologna,  the  courts  of  justice  were  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  their  respective  cities  ;  and  though 
inferior  in  site  and  grandeur  to  the  town  halls 
of  the  Netherlands,  they  were  neither  crowd¬ 
ed  into  alleys,  nor  obscure  and  sordid  in  their 
interior.  Brescia  was  by  no  means  distin¬ 
guished  among  the  Lombard  towns  either  by 
its  enterprise  or  the  character  of  its  struc¬ 
tures,  but  it  provided  handsomely  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  its  magistrates  and  professors. 
In  the  annals  of  Jacopo  Malvezzi,  who  wrote 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we 
find  the  following  description  of  the  new 
palace  of  justice,  which  was  erected  in  the 
year  1223  :  **  In  that  year  the  citizens  built 

a  fair  palace,  and  annexed  to  it  a  tower  of 
rare  device.  And  this  they  did  so  that  the 
townsmen  might  have  one  building  where 
the  counsels  and  sages  of  the  law  might  dwell, 
and  whence  they  might  issue  their  decrees 
and  awards  ;  for  before  that  time  each  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  town  had  its  own  judge  and  law- 
court.  And  I  shall  tell  you  a  wonderful 
matter,  yet  one  well  attested  both  by  ancient 
men  and  writings.  Brescia  was  then  so 
populous  that  even  that  spacious  hall  seemed 
narrow  :  for  thither  flocked  on  the  days  when 
the  court  held  its  sittings  the  most  worship¬ 
ful  and  wealthy  citizens,  and  troops  of 
knights,  attended  by  their  esquires,  so  that 
the  beholder  saw  no  faint  image  of  the  old 
Roman  pomp.  The  college  of  the  lawyers, 
when  these  grave  men  were  all  assembled, 


•  Inferno,  xv.  106 ;  Pur  gator,  vi. 
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showed  like  Plato’s  or  Aristotle’s  school, 
eren  ia  those  brave  days  when  Europe  and 
Asia  sent  their  young  men  to  hear  their  wise 
lore ;  and  in  the  midst  of  that  goodly  company 
of  men  of  various  conditions  sat  on  loftT 
chairs  the  luminaries  of  the  law,  insomuch 
that  a  man  might  deem  them  no  other  than 
the  senators  and  the  people  of  Rome.”  But 
this  stateliness  was  brief.  The  glory  of 
Brescia  departed  ;  and  the  annalist  compar¬ 
ing  its  former  with  its  latter  estate,  laments 
over  the  empty  courts  and  the  deserted 
streets  of  the  declining  city.  “  Where  is 
now  that  fair  college  of  venerable  sages — 
where  the  crowds  of  grave  citizens,  the  just 
consuls,  the  wise  assessors,  and  their  attendant 
pomp  and  chivalry  ?  The  Brescian  Hall  of  Jus¬ 
tice  now  contains  a  single  Podesta  and  a  few 
hungry  pleaders.”  A  foreign  king  ruled  in 
Lombardy,  and  the  honor  of  the  civilians 
was  among  the  things  that  had  been. 

We  shall  not  attempt  with  our  narrow 
limits  a  task  which  even  the  minute  diligence 
of  Tiraboscbi  declined — an  account  of  the 
order  and  succession  of  the  civilians  in  the 
Italian  schools.  They  did  not  indeed,  even 
at  their  most  prosperous  epochs,  attain  to 
the  universal  fame  and  sounding  titles  of  the 
theologians  of  the  dark  ages;  they  were 
not  designated  as  the  irrefragable,  the 
seraphic,  or  the  angelic  doctors  of  their  pro¬ 
fession.  For  the  influence  of  the  church 
pervaded  Europe,  while  that  of  the  civil  law 
was  confined  to  certain  portions  of  it.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  the  reputation  of  Azzo 
and  Accursius,  of  Bartolus  and  Bald  us,  of 
Aecolti,  Fulgosius,  and  Panormitanus,  were 
once  as  celebrated  as  that  of  Arago,  Faraday, 
and  Owen  at  the  present  day.  But  the  names 
of  the  modem  sages  are  inseparably  connected 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  whereas  the  honors 
of  the  civilians  depended  on  the  precarious 
tenure  of  the  learning  which  they  professed. 

But  although  the  credit  of  the  old  civil¬ 
ians  has  nearly  declined  to  the  level  of  that 
of  the  ancient  alchemists,  the  fruits  of  their 
studies  have  not  entirely  perished  with  them, 
and  their  labors  upon  the  text  and  elucida¬ 
tion  of  Justinian’s  Laws  paved  the  way  for 
the  researches  of  Heineccins  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  and  Savigny  in  the  present.  The  study 
of  the  Roman  law  is  still  both  an  essential 
adjunct  to  classical  literature  and  an  admira¬ 


ble  discipline  of  the  intellectual  powers. 
The  severe  logic,  the  minute  distinctions  and 
the  scrupulous  language  of  the  Jurists  de¬ 
mand  and  exercise,  in  a  degree  scarcely  in¬ 
ferior  to  science  itself,  the  faculties  of  reason 
and  observation,  nor  can  we  furnish  a  better 
recommendation  to  Mr.  Bandars’  edition  of 
the  InsUtutes  than  the  following  remarks  of 
a  distinguished  living  scholar,  which,  while 
they  deplore  the  neglect  of  the  Roman  law 
by  the  English  Universities,  assert  its  value 
as  an  object  of  study — “That  in  this  country, 
where  we  profess  to  cultivate  ancient  learn¬ 
ing,  we  should  so  long  have  neglected  the 
study  of  the  Roman  law,  the  best  and  only 
original  part  of  their  literature,  and  should 
have  gone  on  in  the  dark,  admiring  and 
thinking  that  we  understood  the  writings  of 
Cicero,  our  model  of  Latinity,  is  a  proof  the 
strongest  possible,  of  the  degradation  into 
which  classical  studies  have  sunk  in  our 
higher  places  of  education.  In  one  Univer¬ 
sity,  lectures  on  the  civil  law  have  ceased  to 
be  given,  though  there  is  still  a  professor, 
and  in  the  other,  though  lectures  are  given 
and  degrees  are  taken  in  civil  law,  it  is  well 
known  in  how  little  estimation  both  the  sub¬ 
ject  itself  and  the  degrees  are  held  by  those 
who  follow  what  may  be  called  the  regular 
studies  of  the  University.  Instead  of  the 
lectures  on  civil  law  being  considered  as  aux¬ 
iliary  and  part  of  the  Latin  studies  of  the 
University,  an  attendance  on  the  course  of 
civil  law  and  a  residence  in  the  Hall  where 
the  lectures  are  delivered,  are  generally 
viewed  rather  as  a  convenient  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  degree.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
would  not  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  pro¬ 
fessor  to  restore  the  study  of  the  civil  law  to 
its  proper  dignity,  and  to  make  it  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  University  course.” 

Mr.  Bandars  may  have  reason  to  complain 
that  we  have  treated  him  like  the  extinct 
John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  of  the  common 
law,  and  ignored  his  personality  while  we 
made  use  of  his  name.  In  seeking,  however, 
to  direct  attention  to  the  object  of  his  studies, 
we  have  not  been  forgetful  of  his  editorial 
cares.  Should  the  civil  law  reassert  its  dig¬ 
nity  as  a  branch  of  University  learning,  Mr. 
Bandars’  edition  of  Justinian’s  In»tilute$  de¬ 
serves  to  become  the  text-book  of  the  law- 
schools. 
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Edmund  Wallxr  in  swaddling  clothes,  | 
mewling  and  and  puking  in  bis  nurse’s  anns, 
and  Eklinund  Waller  in  the  role  of  lean  and 
slippered  pantaloon, — between  these  twain 
bow  long,  cbangeful,  eventful  an  interval  of 
time  !  They  may  be  taken  as  two  symbols, 
representing  the  one  the  positive  pole  and 
the  other  the  negative  pole — that  is  to  say 
the  right  and  the  wrong  end  of  the  electri¬ 
cally-charged  seventeenth  century. 

There  are  eighty  odd  seasons  of  fair  and  foul 
weather  * 

Between  them. 

When  Edmund  was  bom,  the  first  of  the 
Stuarts  was  beginning  to  settle  himself  on 
his  newly-acquired  throne,  as  snugly  as  gun¬ 
powder  plots  beneath  it  would  allow.  When 
^mund  died,  the  last  of  the  male  Stuarts 
was  slipping  from  h{$  as  fast  as  fastest 
Orangeman  could  wish.  The  poet  came  into 
the  world  when  our  literature  was  in  its  rich 
and  rare  Shaksperian  prime  ;  when  he  left 
the  world,  our  literature  was  degrading  into 
French  foppery,  frippery,  frivolity, — verging 
on  that  anti-Shaksperian  epoch,  the  wor¬ 
shipful  Augustan  age.  Between  Waller’s 
baptism  and  his  funeral  occurred  the  Great 
Rebellion  and  the  Glorious  Restoration. 
Another  year  to  his  long  lease  of  life,  and  he 
bad  seen  the  Revolution  of  ’88.  In  his 
young  days  were  being  celebrated  those 
“  lyric  feasts  made  at  the  Sun,  the  Dog,  the 
Triple  Tun,”  whereat  the  Herricks,  Fletchers, 
.Tonsons,  quaffed  the  mighty  bowl,  charged 


*  A  line  parodied  from  one  of  Wordsworth’s  least 
known  but  not  least  notioeable  poems — notioeable 
not  only  for  its  picturesque  interest,  but  as  one  of 
his  most  successful  (but  wisely  rare)  attempts  at 
the  humoroue — via,  “The Two  Thieves;  or,  the 
Laat  Stage  of  ATariee:” 

“  The  One,  yet  unbreeched,  u  not  three  birthdays 
old, 

Bis  Orandsire  that  age  more  thaa  thirty  times  told ; 
There  are  ninety  good  seasons  of  fair  and  foul 
weather. 

Between  them,  and  both  go  a-pilfiering  together.” 


with  such  clusters  “as  made  them  nobly  wild, 
not  mad.”  In  his  old  days,  the  theatres  and 
taverns  were  haunted  by  people  with  whom 
Shakspeare  was  out  of  date,  out  of  mind, 
and  Milton  insufferable  unless  served  up  with 
Dryden’s  ta^r-rag  and  bobtail.  Milton  him¬ 
self,  within  Waller's  career,  was  bom,  wrote 
himself  among  the  immortals,  and,  as  far  as 
could  be,  deceased.  Within  the  same  term 
of  years,  Cowley  struggled  for  preferment — 
lalMred  to  become  ”  for  ever  known,  and 
make  the  age  to  come  his  own  ” — retired  in 
disappointment,  pined  in  seclusion,  and  died 
despondent.  Before  half  that  term  was  over. 
Suckling.  Waller’s  junior  by  some  three  sum¬ 
mers,  had  carolled  his  last  gay  lyric.  Waller 
was  at  man’s  estate  when  Isaac  Barr^  and 
Robert  South  were  born,  but  he  wrote  verses 
at  leisure  and  made  speeches  at  St.  Stephen’s 
after  they  were  both  boused  in  earth.  Older 
than  Fuller  and  Marvell,  than  the  astute 
Clarendon,  and  the  Platonic  More,  than  John 
Bunyan  the  poetic  and  John  Owen  the  pon¬ 
derous,  than  Otway  who  expressed  the  woes 
of  Belvidera,  than  Roscommon  who  alone  of 
Charles’s  satellites  could  “  boast  unspotted 
bays,”  than  Rochester  whom  nothing  in  his 
life  became  so  well  as  the  leaving  it,  than 
Butler  who  lashed  that  stubborn  crew  of  er¬ 
rant  saints  “  whose  chief  devotion  lies  in  odd 
perverse  antipathies,”  than  Denham  who 
sang  of  Cooper’s  Hill  in  verse  “  though  gen¬ 
tle  yet  not  dull,”  than  Davenant  who  took 
his  stand  so  doughtly  by  the  “legitimate 
drama”  in  general  and  Shakspeare  in  par¬ 
ticular,  though  himself,  by  his  spectacular 
successes,  a  main  cause  of  Shakspeare’s 
eclipse  and  the  legitimate  drama’s  decline, 
than  Sir.  Thomas  Browne  who  enshrined  the 
flies  of  vulgar  errors  in  the  amber  of  impos¬ 
ing  rhetoric,  than  Jeremy  Taylor  whose 
buoyant  imagination  and  whose  chastened 
devotion  together  soared  to  and  expatiated 
among  things  above— older  than  these,  and 
many  more  than  these,  of  our  seventeenth 
century  British  classics,  real  or  reputed, 
Edmund  Waller  survived  them  all,  and  some 
of  them  by  many  a  long  year. 
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Before  he  was  eighteen,  Waller  had  made  1 
his  dibut  in  poetry  and  parliament  both.  At 
ei^hty-two  he  still  courted  the  Muses,  and 
still  wrote  himself  M.  P.  In  the  interval,  | 
chances  and  changes  there  were  too  decisive 
not  to  put  the  veriest  trimmer  on  his  mettle ; 
convulsions  of  a  sufficiently  sub-surface  kind ; 
revolutions  not  at  all  of  the  rose-water  hue  and 
strength.  But,  with  one  unfortunate  excep¬ 
tion,  Edmund  Waller  kept  his  political  barque, 
as  he  did  his  versihcation,  in  smooth  water, 
and  was  as  little  obliged  ab  extrdi  as  he  was 
disposed  ah  inlrd,  to  rough  it.  He  was  on 
g(^  terms  with  himself,  and  sought  to  main¬ 
tain  the  same  happy  understanding  with  all 
sorts  and  degrees  of  men,  in  an  age  certainly 
diversihed  by  men  of  all  sorts  and  every  de- 

gree.  He  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  like 
laeklin’s  the  Man  of  the  World,  he  kept 
bowing.  Was  the  British  Solomon  on  the 
throne  ?  Waller  bowed — made  a  leg  as  he 
spouted  his  verses  or  his  speeches — was 
dazzled  by  the  blaze  of  that  peerless  royalty, 
and  blessed  himself  above  the  Queen  of 
Sheba.  Was  it  Charles  the  Martyr  who 
wore  the  crown  ?  Waller  bowed,  and  hymn¬ 
ed  his  praises  in  lofty  strokes  of  hyperbole 
and  lilleral  compliments  from  the  Pantheon. 
Did  Cromwell  sway  his  country’s  destinies  ? 
Waller  bowed  as  low  as  ever — was  it  not 
his  own  “  cousin  ”  and  his  country’s  Protec¬ 
tor  ? — and  sang  and  lauded  bis  name  in  better 
voice  and  more  swelling  numbers  than  he  had 
done  the  two  Stuarts  that  had  been,  or  would 
do  the  two  that  were  to  come.  When  these 
latter  came,  he  still  bowed  ;  his  spinal  column 
was  as  flexible  under  old  Rowley  as  under 
old  Noll,  his  courtiership  was  equally  grace¬ 
ful  whether  practiced  among  the  regicides  of 
his  middle  age,  or  the  high  church-and-king 
men  of  his  octogenarian  days.  He  would  not, 
we  may  be  sure,  have  been  a  non  juror,  had 
he  lived  a  year  or  two  longer,  but  would 
have  made  his  best  bow  to  great  Nassau, 
and  would  have  paid  him  some  more  graceful 
flattery  than  did  Dryden  in  designing  the 
nose  of  the  pious  ./Eneas. 

If  time  and  tide  could  not  wait  for  Waller, 
Waller  at  the  least  could  wait  upon  them. 
The  time  was  out  of  joint ;  the  tide  was  high 
and  boisterous,  the  spring-tide  of  a  sea  of 
troubles.  But  if  the  time  was  out  of  joint, 
our  gentle  Edmund  was  not  born  to  set  it 
right;  nor  was  it  for  him  to  take  arms 
against  that  sea  of  troubles,  and  by  opposing 
end  them.  He  was  not  of  the  same  mould 
with  his  cousin  Hampden,  and  his  cousin 
Cromwell.  He  could  admire  them  very 
much  when  their  star  was  in  the  ascendant. 


and  could  chant  their  virtues  in  the  most 
mellifluous  strains ;  but  do  not  demand  from 
the  complaisant  poet  the  practical  earnestness 
of  his  kinsmen,  any  more  than  you  would 
from  grim  Oliver  the  saraband  lines  on 
Chloris  and  Hylas,  or  the  gallant  addresses 
to  Amoret  and  Saccharissa.  And  after  all, 
if  Waller  was  not  a  strong-minded  man,  let 
us  not  regard  him  as  altogether  an  unprinci¬ 
pled  one,  or  as  one  devoid  of  heart  and  con¬ 
tent  to  have  it  so.  Convictions  he  had,  but 
they  were  mild,  and  shrunk  from  the  rude 
handling  of  robust  objectors.  Principles  he 
had,  but  of  no  aggressive  or  stubborn  sort. 
He  could  speak  out  on  occasion,  but  then 
he  hated  a  noise,  and  as  a  man  of  taste  was 
shocked  at,  and  speedily  checked  himself, 
when  his  voice  was  heightening  its  key  and 
swelling  its  tone.  So  that  when  he  played 
the  lion,  he  only  so  far  aggravated  his  voice 
as  to  roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove 
— he  would  roar  you  and  'twere  any  nightin¬ 
gale.  In  the  agitating  session  of  1640,  when 
the  Commons  refused  supplies  until  their 
catalogue  of  grievances  had  been  dealt  with, 
Waller’s  intimate  connection  with  Hamp¬ 
den,”  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Bell,*  “  encouraged 
the  expectation  that  he  would  take  the  popu¬ 
lar  side,”  and  inveigh  with  a  will  against 
ship-money,  monopolies,  innovations  in  relig¬ 
ion,  breaches  of  privilege,  and  “star-cham¬ 
ber  business.”  And  be  it  fairly  recorded 
that  Waller  did,  on  this  occasion,  speak  up 
for  his  order,  and  defend  the  postponement 
of  supplies  to  discussion  of  grievances.  At 
the  same  time  he  sought  to  abate  the  strife 
of  tongues,  and  to  infuse  or  restore  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  respect  towards  the  king,  by  the 
respectful  mc^eration  with  which  he  referred 
to  Charles  himself — dexterously  shifting  the 
blame  of  arbitrary  practices  from  most  excel¬ 
lent  majesty  to  most  reverend  episcopacy, 
from  the  crowned  head  of  the  prince  to  the 
lawny  shoulders  of  the  bishops.  Dr.  John¬ 
son  calls  this  oration  of  Waller’s  “one  of 
those  noisy  speeches  which  disaffection 
and  discontent  regularly  dictate ;  a  speech 
filled  with  hyperbolical  complaints  of 

imaginary  grievances . His  topic  is  such 

as  will  always  serve  its  purpose :  an  accusa¬ 
tion  [against  the  clergy]  of  acting  and 
preaching  only  for  preferment ;  and  Be  ex- 


•  Poetical  Works  of  Edmund  Waller.  Edited  by 
Robert  Bell.  London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son. 
1854.  Forming  a  volume  of  the  “  Annotated  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  English  Poeta,”  and  very  able  are  the 
annotations,  and  very  nraiseworthy  the  editing  of 
this  monthly  series,  as  the  reader,  let  us  hope,  is  by 
purehase  and  perusal  monthly  oonvineed. 
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horts  the  Comnaons  carefnllj  to  provide  for  ' 
their  ‘  protection  againet  pulpit  law.’  ”*  Yet 
there  ie  nothing,  Mr.  Bell  oontenda,  in  the 
speech  more  palpable  than  its  freedom  from 
exaggeration,  and  ite  loyal  desire  to  reconcile 
the  king  and  the  parliament,  just  ae  there  is 
nothing  in  history  more  certain  than  that 
the'  grievances  complained  of  were  real. 
Johnson  elsewhere  allows  that  Waller  was 
above  compliance  in  all  things  with  the  pop¬ 
ular  side,  and  that  in  the  debate  as  to  the 
abolition  of  episcopacy,  lie,  so  lately  tbe 
assailant  of  the  church  party,  spoke  with 
exemplary  coolness,  reason,  and  firmness, 
against  the  abolitionists.  Clarendon  testifies 
to  the  great  “  sharpness  and  freedom  ”  with 
which  Waller  opposed  the  majority,  in  sub¬ 
sequent  proceedings,  and  says  that  “  all  men 
knew  what  liberty  Mr.  Waller  took,  and 
spoke  every  day  with  impunity  against  the 
sense  and  proceedings  of  the  House.”  But 
he  seems  to  have  been  believed  all  tbe  while, 
by  the  House  itself,  to  be  acting  a  part — at 
least  to  be,  in  eflfect,  radically  at  one  with  the 
Parliamentarians — as  was  signified  by  his 
being  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
treat  for  peace  with  tbe  king,  after  the  battle 
of  Edgehill.  At  the  royal  interview,  a  civil 
remark  from  Charles  ”  so  deeply  affected  ” 
the  poet,  that,  according  to  Wbitelock,  he 
then  and  there  formed  the  resolve  to  engage 
in  what  is  celebrated  as  “Waller’s  Plot;” 
while  Fenton’s  story  is,t  that  he  had  already 
so  committed  himself,  and  that  the  king’s 
words  were  meant  to  intimate  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with,  and  gratitude  for,  tbe  design. 

As  Lord  William  Russell’s  “  plot  ”  became 
involved  in  its  results  with  one  of  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  kind,  so  Waller’s  “plot,”  the  object  of 
which  was  to  reinstate  Charles  by  moral,  not 
physical  force,  became  entangled  with  one  by 
Crispe,  whose  purpose  was  to  use  physical 
force  as  soon  and  as  liberally  as  ever  he  could 
command  it.  Parallel  straight  lines  in  ge¬ 
ometry  never  meet.  But  parallel  crooked 
plots  in  politics  very  commonly  meet,  and 
that  to  their  mutual  discomfiture.  The  pub¬ 
lic  are  not  seropnlous  to  discriminate  in  such 
cases  between  tbe  physical  force  party  and 
tbe  moral  force.  It  is  easier  to  identify 
than  to  dissect;  and  thus  the  mild  congress 
of  confederates  is  confounded  with  the  peri¬ 
lous  nest  of  conspirators.  Waller  was  not  a 
conspirator ;  he  was  only  a  quiet  confederate. 
Happily,  in  the  sequel,  be  was  treated  accord- 

*  Johnaon’t  livM  of  the  Poeta,  edited  by  Peter 
Canninghao,  (John  Murray,  1854,)  vol.  L  pp.  224, 
22S. 

f  See  Bell’s  Memoir  of  Waller,  p.  29. 


ingly ;  others  of  the  confederacy  were  execu¬ 
ted  in  front  of  their  own  houses,  but  Waller, 
first  by  getting  his  trial  put  off,  then  by  ap¬ 
pealing  from  the  military  tribunal  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  lastly  by  the  artful 
style  of  his  defence,  or  rather  submission, 
(not  forgetting  a  “  matter  ”  of  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  in  bribes,)  managed  to  save 
his  head,  and  was  let  off  with  a  fine  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  and  banishment  for  life. 
This  affair,  however,  it  is,  on  account  of  which 
those  who  scorn  Edmund  Waller  claim  their 
right  to  scorn  him.  He  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Tomkyns,  his  right-handed  man  in  the  plot, 
when  the  plot  was  discovered,  with  abject 
haste  protested  their  forwardness  to  confess 
not  only  whatever  they  knew,  but  whatever 
they  suspected  in  the  case  of  others.  In  the 
hope  of  thereby  securing  their  own  immun¬ 
ity,  they  sowed  broadcast  on  this  side  and 
that,  charges  of  conspiracy  and  imputations 
of  bad  faith.  Waller  was  ready  to  play  the 
informer  ad  Kbitam.  He  named  the  Earl  of 
Portland,  and  that  peer  was  put  in  custody  of 
the  mayor.  He  named  Lord  Conway,  and 
his  lordship  was  handed  over  to  the  sheriff. 
Against  neither  was  there  any  evidence  but 
Waller’s,  and  after  durance  vile  and  long, 
they  were  both  admitted  to  bail.  He  nam^ 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  but  him  the 
parliament  was  afraid  to  meddle  with.  Then 
be  offered  to  give  to  parliament  a  full  and 
particular  account  of  the  private  conversation 
of  titled  ladies,  to  whose  confidence  he  had 
won  his  way  by  the  prestige  of  poetry  and 
wit;  to  tell  how  they  corresponded  with 
malignants,  through  what  channels,  to  what 
extent,  with  what  ulterior  designs.  “  In  plain 
terms,”  says  his  latest  biographer,  “  be  of¬ 
fered  to  turn  informer  against  all  those  who 
had  imposed  implicit  trust  in  bis  integrity, 
expecting  thereby  bis  own  safety,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  promised  him  by  Pym.” 
And  this  treachery,  Mr.  Bell  justly  adds,  was 
all  the  more  despicable,  because  it  was  gra¬ 
tuitous  and  unnecessary  ;  for  the  parliament 
knew  little  or  nothing  definite  of  the  plot, 
except  tbe  information  acquired  from  these 
voluntary  confessions.  As  for  his  own  nar¬ 
row  escape,  royalists  and  republicans  agree 
to  record  it  with  contempt.  “  Waller,  though 
confessedly,”  says  Clarendon,  “the  most 
guilty,  with  incredible  dissimulation  acted 
such  a  remorse  of  conscience,  that  his  trial 
was  pot  off,  out  of  Christian  compassion,  till 
he  might  recover  his  understanding.”  “  Wal¬ 
ler,  for  being  more  knave  than  tbe  rest,”  says 
Lucy  Hutchinson,  “and  impeaching  his  ac¬ 
complices,  was  permitted  to  boy  bis  life  for 
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ten  thousand  pounds.”  Broken  and  battered 
in  noind,  body,  and  estate.  Waller  betook  him¬ 
self  to  foreign  parts ;  residing  for  some  time 
at  Rouen,  and  thence  removing  to  Paris, 
where  he  seems  to  have  speedily  recruited 
his  strength  and  spirits,  and  kept  up  a  table 
the  profusion  of  which  involved  him  in  some 
pecuniary  straits.  He  now  obtained  leave 
from  Cromwell  to  return  to  England,  and 
spent  his  remaining  years*  in  poesy  and  par¬ 
asitism,  peace  and  plenty.  His  courtiership, 
chameleon- like,  took  its  hue  and  cry  from 
whatever  power  it  fastened  on  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing;  in  its  essence  there  was  an  absolute  same¬ 
ness,  in  its  accidents  a  signal  variety;  with 
constancy  the  most  admirable  it  glorified  Oli¬ 
ver,  and  Charles,  and  James;  with  inconstancy 
the  most  exquisite  it  transferred  its  passion 
from  the  one  to  other.  A  courtier  was  Ed¬ 
mund  Waller  to  the  backbone ;  the  facile 
princeps  of  his  day  in  polite  adulation  and 
elegant  complimentary  verses, — bubble-like, 
sparkling  and  very  hollow.  Kings,  dukes, 
duchesses,  countesses, — ail  were  treated  with 
similar  grace  and  thin  superficial  polish. 
Rightly  says  old  Samuel  Johnson,  that  nei¬ 
ther  Cromwell  nor  Charles  could  value  Wal¬ 
ler’s  panegyric  as  the  effect  of  conviction,  or 
receive  his  praises  as  effusions  of  reverence  : 
“  he  that  has  flattery  ready  for  all  whom  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  world  happen  to  exalt,  must 
be  scorned  as  a  prostitute  mind,  that  may 
retain  the  glitter  of  wit,  but  has  lost  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  virtue.”  Clarendon  imputes  to  our 
supple  minstrel  a  habit  of  “  insinuation  and 
servile  flattery  to  the  height  the  vainest  and 
most  imperious  nature  could  be  contented 
with.”  ^e  extent  of  that  flattery,  and  its 
utter  hollowness,  were  memorably  shown 
when  Waller  declared,  after  inspecting  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle’s  verses  on  the  Death 
of  a  Slag,  that  he  would  have  given  all  his 
own  compositions  to  have  written  them  ;  then, 
in  reply  to  a  remonstrance  on  the  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  this  compliment,  assuring  the  remon¬ 
strant,  that  “  nothing  was  too  much  to  be 
given  that  a  lady  might  be  saved  from  the 


*  It  WM  believed  that  at  the  very  cloee  of  hk  ca¬ 
reer,  when  alrea^  hk  eightieth  year  waa  oome  and 
gone,  Waller  had  the  independence  and  the  spirit 
to  make  a  determined  stand  in  parliament  against 
James’s  absolntkm.  That  belief  has  been  dkpel- 
led,  unwillingly,  by  Mr.  Macanlay.  The  speech  on 
the  occasion  refen^  to,  which  had  been  aacribed 
to  Waller,  tarns  out  to  have  been  really  made  by  a 
Mr.  Windham.  “It  was  with  some  concern,”  says 
the  historian,  “  that  I  found  myself  forced  to  give 
up  the  belief  that  the  last  words  ottered  in  pnblic 
^  Waller  were  so  honorable  to  him.” — JfacMUmy; 
HkL  of  Eng.,  u.  24,  noi*,  9th  edition. 


disgrace  of  such  a  vile  performance.”  There 
needed  not,  however,  any  such  illustratioo 
of  the  poet’s  insiDcerily  in  glosing  eulogies. 
We  feel  as  we  read  that  he  could  not  feel  as 
he  wrote.  One  touch  of  nature,  one  outbreak 
of  the  heart,  one  sigh  from  the  depths, — how 
many  dozen  pages  of  bis  yon  may  turn  over, 
how  many  score  of  versicles  of  his  you  may 
examine,  before  you  meet  with  that ! 

Despite  bis  shallow-beartedness,  however, 
despite  his  proved  readiness  to  turn  informer 
against  coroneted  Chloris  and  Oalatea,  after 
their  ladyships  had  admitted  him  into  their 
boudoirs,  as  freely  as  they  admitted  their  own 
espoused,  duly  coroneted,  and  dearly  beloved 
Sylvanders  and  Damons, — Waller  was  yet, 
and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  a 
general  favorite,  uncommonly  well  “  received” 
m  society.  There  were  attractive  social  qual¬ 
ities  about  the  man.  He  loved  to  have  around 
bis  table  gatherings  of  the  gay  world,  and 
cheerily  discussed  his  glass  of  water,  while 
the  rest  of  the  company  were  pretty  far 
advanced  in  what  the  late  Dr.  Maginn  used 
to  call  “  civilation.”*  Pottle-deep  roia- 
terers  delighted  in  the  radiant  fancies  and 
conversational  spirits  of  the  urbane  water- 
drinker,  whose  sallies  came  forth  as  fast,  and 
told  as  well,  as  if  they  had  been  inspired  by 
the  best  of  frolic  wine.  If  not  a  boon  com¬ 
panion  himself,  he  was  the  best  of  company 
for  boon  companions.  Mr.  Savill,  a  well- 
soaked  wine  bibber  of  the  day,  with  a  pro¬ 
found  distaste  for  water  drinkers  in  general, 
had  a  mighty  kindness  for  Ned  Waller  in  par¬ 
ticular  ;  no  man  in  England,  he  swore,  should 
keep  him  company  without  drinking  but  Ned 
Waller.  There  he  sat,  the  ambrosial-wigged 
old  gentleman — keeping  the  table,  not  in  a 
roar,  but  in  the  sprightliest  humor — bis  ”  full 
eye,”  as  gossip  A ubry  says,  “popping  out 
and  working”  restlessly,  as  a  pleasurable  flush 
tinted  bis  “fair  thin  skin,’’  and  animated 
anew  that  pensive  “  oval  face,  somewhat  of 
an  olivaster,”  while  pleasant  complacency 
smoothed  for  a  space  the  teeming  wrinkles 
of  his  high  forehead.  Clarendon,  who  had  no 
kindness  for  him, — and  there  was  no  love 
lost  between  them, — declares  that  the  excel¬ 
lence  and  power  of  his  wit,  and  pleasantness 
of  his  conversation,  quite  availed  to  cover  a 
world  of  very  great  faults — that  these  winning 
qualities  preserved  his  life  (at  the  time  of  the 
Tomkyns  and  Crispe  plots)  from  those  who 
were  most  resolved  to  take  it,  and  then  pre¬ 
served  him  again  from  the  reproach  and 


•  Chilaiion — by  syncope,  t.  says  De  Qnbcey, 
by  hiooough,  for  “  civilisation.” 
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contempt  due  to  him  for  the  means  and  man¬ 
ner  of  his  escape — and  that  they  continued 
to  his  age,  with  that  rare  felicity,  that  his  com¬ 
pany  was  acceptable  where  his  spirit  was 
odious  ;  and  he  was  at  least  pitied  where  he 
was  most  detested.”  Some  of  his  mot*  and 
repartees  are  to  this  day  as  well  known,  as  in 
his  they  were  highly  relished.  For  example, 
the  answer  to  Charles  II.,  when  his  Majesty 
twitted  Waller  with  the  inferiority  of  bis 
“  Congratulation”  to  his  “  Panegyric”  on 
Cromwell :  “  Poets,  sir,  succeed  better  in  6c- 
tion  than  in  truth.”  Or  his  reply  when  told 
that  James  II.  “  wondered  he  could  think  of 
marrying  his  daughter  to  a  falling  Church” — 
the  lady  being  betrothed  to  Dr.  Birch,  a 
clergyman  of  the  establishment :  “  The  king 
does  me  great  honor  in  taking  notice  of  my 
domestic  affairs ;  but  I  have  lived  long  enough 
to  observe  that  this  falling  church  has  got  a 
trick  of  rismg  again.”  The  fatal  policy  of 
James  was  commented  on  by  Waller  with 
the  remark,  that  be  would  be  left  like  a 
whale  upon  the  strand.”  In  a  conversation 
with  James  himself,  when  Waller  incidentally 
named  Queen  Elizabeth  as  “the  greatest 
woman  in  the  world,”  “  I  wonder,”  said  the 
king,  ”  you  should  think  so  ;  but  I  must  con¬ 
fess  she  had  a  wise  council.”  “And,  sir,”  said 
Waller,  *'  did  you  ever  know  a  fool  choose  a 
wise  one  ?”  His  pointed  sayings  in  parlia¬ 
ment  were  eagerly  caught  at  within  doors, 
and  sure  of  an  extraordinary  run  without. 
Honorable  members,  when  they  saw  the  ven¬ 
erable  Father  of  the  House  on  his  legs, 
counted  as  expectantly  on  something  piquant 
as.  in  the  present  day,  their  successors  do, 
when  the  Speaker  has  called  on  Mr.  Henry 
Drummond  or  (not  to  be  one-sided)  Mr. 
Bernal  Osborne.  Bishop  Burnet  assures  us 
Waller  was  the  “delight  of  the  house,  and, 
though  old,  said  the  liveliest  things  of  any 
among  them.”  Touching  Duke  James’s  in6u- 
ence  in  his  brother’s  lifetime,  “  Waller,  the 
celebrated  wit,”  observed,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  resolved  the  duke  should  not 
reign  after  the  king’s  death  ;  but  the  king,  in 
opposition  to  them,  had  resolved  he  should 
reign  even  in  his  life.  An  earlier  parliament¬ 
ary  mot  of  bis,  respecting  a  motion  that  re¬ 
cruits  in  the  parliament  troops  should,  as  a 
sine  qua  non,  be  "  faitbfull  and  skilfull  riders,” 
is  quoted  by  Mr.  Cunningham  from  L’Es- 
trange :  “  It  is  most  necessary,”  said  the 
poet,  when  pressed  to  speak  to  the  motion, 
“that  riders  be  faithfull  least  they  runne 
away  with  their  horses,  and  skilfull  least  their 
horses  runne  away  with  them.”  Burnet  was 
probably  right,  however,  when  he  alleged 


that  Waller,  in  bis  performances  on  the 
Westminster  stage,  was  only  concerned  to 
say  that  which  should  make  him  be  applaud¬ 
ed  ;  and  that  ”  be  never  laid  the  business  of 
the  house  to  heart,  being  a  vain  and  empty, 
though  a  witty  man.”  Vanity  and  emptiness 
underlie  the  wit  of  bis  verses,  as  well  as  of 
his  life  and  conversation. 

For  Johnson  has  done  him  no  wrong  in  sa^ 
ing  that  Waller,  as  a  poet,  is  never  pathetic 
and  very  rarely  sublime ;  that  the  general 
character  of  his  poetry  is  elegance  and  gaiety ; 
and  that  be  seems  neither  to  liave  had  a  mind 
much  elevated  by  nature  nor  ampliSed  by 
learning.  His  behavior  in  the  Saccbarissa 
affaire  de  eatur  testides  to  the  qualities  of  his 
eaur — to  its  want  of  depth,  warmth,  and 
healthy  action.  The  reproaches  he  heaps  on 
her,  in  the  lines  “  At  Penshurst.”  when 
about  to  become  the  bride  of  another,  must 
have  strengthened  Saccharissa’s  aversion 
from  the  idea  of  mating  with  a  man  of  hi* 
disposition.*  Mr.  Bell  remarks  that  he  re¬ 
signed  himself  to  bis  fate,  on  this  occasion, 
much  in  the  manner  of  a  man  of  easy  gal¬ 
lantry  in  one  of  Etherege’s  comedies — writing 
a  letter  stuffed  with  coarse  raillery  to  Sac¬ 
charissa’s  sister,  which  “  strikingly  illustrates 
the  elasticity  of  spirit  with  which  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  love  were  endured  in  those  days.”f 
Adulation  conveyed  in  Ouent  metre  and  easy 
rhymes,  this  Waller  could  do  con  amor*,  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  princes,  peers,  poten¬ 
tates  and  patrons  in  general.  He  weighs  the 
drst  Charles’s  good  deeds  against  King  Da¬ 
vid’s — Charles  being  then  but  a  giddy  Juve¬ 
nal,  just  returned  from  his  Spanish  adven¬ 
tures, — and  of  course  King  David  kicks  the 
beam.  He  compares  with  Solomon’s  the 

ships  and  buildings”  perfected  by  Charles, 
and  almost  pities  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  He 
is  thankful  that  Henrietta  Maria,  the  Queen 
of  Britain,  and  the  Queen  of  Love,  moves  in 
a  sphere  high  enough  to  save  the  world  from 
condagration  by  the  glance  of  her  peerless 
eye.  He  is  most  thankful  that  Heaven  sent, 
in  the  person  of  Cromwell,  the  “only  cure” 
for  England’s  disasters,  “  so  much  power 
and  piety  in  one” — Cromwell,  whose  “  pri¬ 
vate  life  did  a  just  pattern  give,  how  fathers, 
husbands,  pious  sons  should  live,” — whose 
“darning  courage,”  and  whose  “matchless 
worth”  dazzled  all  eyes,  and  upon  whose 

*  Bat  she  could  hardly  have  been  prepared  at 
any  time  for  the  bitterneee  and  eold  malice  of  the 
reply  ascribed  to  him,  on  her  asking  him,  in  her 
ola  age,  when  he  would  again  write  such  veraea 
upon  her  aa  thoce  of  long  ago. 

f  See  the  Letter  in  B^'a  “  Waller,”  p.  80. 
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bosom  England  “  toil -oppressed”  now 
gratefully  reposed  “  her  weary  head.”  He 
is  thankful  to  turn  from  the  “matchless 
worth”  of  Cromwell  to  the  incomparable 
virtues  of  the  second  Charles;  true,  that 
when  Cromwell  died,*  the  poet  had  sung 
how 

Nature  hereelf  took  notice  of  his  death, 

And  sighing,  swelled  the  sea  with  such  a  breath, 
That,  to  remotest  shores  her  billows  rolled. 

The  approaching  fate  of  their  great  rulers  told  : 

but  what  of  that  ?  what  so  easy  as  to  “  suf¬ 
fer  a  sea-change”  ?  the  sea  was  in  agony  at 
Oliver’s  decease,  but  Charles  comes  back, 
king,  and  to  enjoy  his  own  again,  and  then, 
sings  Waller, 

- the  revolted  sea 

Trembles  to  think  she  did  your  foes  obey. 

To  Cromwell,  Waller  had  said. 

Still  as  you  rise,  the  State,  exalted  too. 

Finds  no  distemper  while  ’tis  changed  by  you — 

and  be  had  assured  him  of  the  reverent  fear 
of  surrounding  and  envious  realms,  and 
would  bring  bays  and  olives 

To  crown  your  head  ;  while  yon  in  triumph  ride 
O’er  vanquished  nations,  and  the  sea  beskie ; 
While  all  your  neighbor-princes  unto  you. 

Like  Josef’s  sheaves,  pay  reverence,  and  bow. 

But  when  another  king  arose  who  knew  not 
“  Joseph,”  Waller  was  of  opinion  that 
”  Joseph”  had  brought  the  country  to  deg¬ 
radation,  to  become  a  very  scorn  of  men, 
and  a  byword  among  the  nations  : 

Great  Britain,  like  blind  Polypbeme,  of  late, 

In  a  wild  rage,  became  the  scorn  and  hate 
Of  her  proud  neighbors,  who  began  to  think 
She,  with  the  weight  of  her  own  force,  would  sink. 
But  you  are  come,  and  all  their  hopes  are  vain ; 
The  giant  isle  has  got  her  eye  again. 

Charles  is  the  Alexander  who  has  cut  dis¬ 
tracted  England’s  Gordian  knot ;  the  Archim¬ 
edes  whose  ”  power  and  skill  make  the 

*  That  Waller  should  be  at  the  trouble  to  sing 
any  good  of  Cromwell,  after  Cromwell  was  dead, 
has  been  charitably  urged  as  a  proof  of  his  superior¬ 
ity  to  the  mere  flatterer’s  arts.  But  the  Cromwell 
influence  was  not  dead,  and  one  of  Cromwell’s  name 
and  blood,  if  not  of  Cromwell’s  spirit  and  after  his 
own  heart,  was  his  snooeasor  in  the  Protectorate. 
Waller  himself,  indeed,  refutes  the  charitable  oon- 
struction,  when  he  says  that  his  panegyric  on  Oli¬ 
ver  was  all  fiction. 


world’s  motion  wait  upon  his  will;”  the  Job, 

“  patience-crowned,”  whose  “  trouble  ends” 
in  multiplied  joy.  James,  again,  is  a  “  bolder 
hero”  than  “  great  Achilles,”  another  Mars 
“  sent  down  by  Jove  to  scourge  perfidious 
men.”  Waller  is,  indeed,  ever  profuse  of 
mythological  illustrations :  there  was  a  craze 
for  them  among  the  poets  and  poetasters  of 
the  time  ;  Milton  mdulged  it,  as  where  he  is 
reminded  by  Eden  of  the  vale  of  Enna,  and 
by  Satan’s  struggle  through  opposing  ranks, 
of  Argo  between  the  Cyanean  rocks,  or  Odys¬ 
seus  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  But 
Waller  is  a  very  prodigal  of  his  classical 
stores.  He  thinks  he  can  never  give  us  too 
much  of  his  gods  and  demigods,  that  his 
nymphs  and  goddesses  can  never  be  de  imp. 
And  so  we  have  perpetual  eniriee  and  rentries 
of  cloud-compelling  Jove,  and  rosy  Bacchus, 
and  divine  Arion,  and  bright  Aurora,  and 
ruffled  Thetis,  and  ffur  LeucothoC,  and  Phoe¬ 
bus  with  the  silver  bow  and  the  golden  tress¬ 
es,  Venus  emerging  from  the  sea,  and  Hebe 
from  the  celestial  wine-stores,  and  Vulcan 
from  his  smoky  cave.  When  Charles  II. 
lants  young  trees  ”  in  even  ranks”  in  St. 
ames’s  Park,  he  is  certified  that  “  the  voice 
of  Orpheus,  or  Amphion’s  hand,  in  better 
order  could  not  make  them  stand.”  Lady 
Sophia  Murray — presuming  her  ladyship  to 
be  Waller’s  Amoret, — is  complimented  on 
having,  among  other  good  points,  a  “  waist 
as  stnught  and  clean  as  Cupid’s  shaft,  or 
Hermes’  rod,  and  powerful  too,  as  either 
god.”  The  first  Charles’s  escape  from  ship¬ 
wreck  (1628)  is  recorded  in  verse  replete 
with  allusions  to  “  Neptune’s  smooth  face,” 
**  Bacchus,  the  seed  of  cloud-compelling 
Jove,”  “  Titan’s  car,”  Phaeton,  “  great 
Maro,”  “  angry  J  uno,”  “  bold  ./Eneas,” 
“  angry  Thetis,”  “  Cupid’s  string  of  many 
shafts,”  Jason,  Theseus,  old  Muraeus,  Priam, 
and  Hero  and  Leander. 

The  "conceits”  of  Waller  are  not  uncom¬ 
monly  more  free  than  welcome.  His 
thoughts,  says  Johnson,  are  sometimes 
hyperbolical,  and  his  images  unnatural.  A 
liady  Dancing  suggests  to  the  poet  that 
"  the  sun  in  figures  such  as  these,  joys  with 
the  moon  to  play.”  “Upon  his  Majesty 
Repairing  of  St  Paul’s”  we  are  told  that 

He,  like  Amphion,  makes  those  quarries  leap 

Into  fair  figures  from  a  confused  heap ; 

For  in  his  art  of  regiment  is  fonnd 

A  power  like  that  <»  harmony  in  sound. 

“  The  Countess  of  Carlisle  in  Mourning”  is 
"  A  Venus  rising  from  a  sea  of  jet.”  'The 
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Parcse  have  cut  off  by  untimely  death  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton  (l638),  but  the  poet 
will  ensure  her  life  in  his  verse  : 

But  since  the  Sisters  did  so  soon  untwine 
So  fair  a  thread,  I  ’ll  strive  to  piece  the  line. 

Saccbarissa  is  addressed  in  some  lines  on 
“  The  Lady  who  can  sleep  when  she  pleases” 
(by  the  way,  Saccbarissa  s  portrait  at  Pena- 
burst,  according  to  Mr.  Bell,  is  curiously 
suggestive  of  this  power  of  skeping  at  pleas¬ 
ure*),  which  begin : 

No  wonder  sleep  from  careful  lovers  flies. 

To  bathe  himself  in  Saccharissa’s  eyes, 

As  fair  Astrsa  once  from  earth  to  heaveu 
By  strife  and  loud  impiety  was  driven  ; 

So  with  our  plaints  offended,  and  our  tears. 

Wise  Somnus  to  that  paradise  repairs. 

Anon  Waller’s  “  Muse,  like  bold  Prome¬ 
theus,  flies,  to  light  her  torch  at  Gloriana’s 
eyes  Henrietta  Maria  is  Gloriana,  and  it 
seems 

She  saves  the  lover,  as  we  gangrenes  stay, 

By  cutting  hope,  like  a  lopped  limb  away. 

«  My  Lady  Isabella"  enchants  a  select  cote¬ 
rie  by  her  performances  on  the  lute,  plu» 
the  bye-play  of  her  beaux  yeux,  and  we  are 
told  how 

The  trembling  strings  about  her  fingers  crowd. 
And  tell  their  joy  for  every  kiss  alond — 

and  then  that 

So  Nero  once,  with  harp  in  hand,  surveyed 
His  flaming  Rome,  and  as  it  burned  he  played. 

The  “  iron  and  lead,  from  earth’s  dark  en¬ 
trails  tom,”  for  purposes  of  war,  force  from 
our  bard  the  lament — 

How  high  the  rage  of  wretched  mortals  goes. 
Hurling  their  mother’s  bowels  at  their  foes ! 

The  Princess  (afterwards  Queen  Mary)  is 
complimented  after  this  Samsonian  sort : 

As  once  the  lion  honey  gave, 

Out  of  the  strong  such  sweetness  came ; 
A  royal  hero,  no  less  brave. 

Produced  this  sweet,  this  lovely  dame. 


*  **  The  languiahing  roftneas  of  her  large  dreamy 
eyes,  notwithetanding  the  latent  fire  they  conceal, 
Mtrays  the  luxurious  sen^  of  deep  repose  indicated 
in  the  poem.” — BtWt  “Waller,"  p.78. 


But  enough  of  Waller’s  concetti — a  line  of 
things  in  which,  after  all,  he  enjoys  the  re¬ 
pute  of  being  a  sweeping  reformer. 

Were  we  to  cite  instances  of  rough  and 
unmusical  verses  in  Waller,  it  might  but 
serve  to  make  exceptions  prove  the  rule: 
the  rule  being,  in  his  metrical  composition,  a 
peculiar  smoothness  and  evenness  of  struc¬ 
ture.  It  is  rarely,  then,  that  one  meets  with 
lines  so  “  all  unsweet”  and  shambling  as 
tx.  gr.. 

So  seemed  her  youthful  soul  not  easily  forced, 

Or  from  so  fair,  so  sweet  a  seat  divorced. 

Her  fate  at  once  did  hasty  seem  and  slow  ; 

At  once  too  cruel,  and  unwilling  too,* 

Or  this  couplet : 

So  like  immortals  round  about  thee  they 
Sit,  that  they  fright  approaching  death  away.f 

Or  this  line : 

Poor  sheep  from  tempests,  and  their  shepherds, 
shields.^ 

Or  this  stanza : 

Great  goddess !  give  this  thy  sacred  island  rest ; 
Make  heaven  smile. 

That  no  storm  disturb  us  while 

Thy  chief  care,  our  halcyon,  builds  her  nest.j 

Smoothness  is  too  established  a  claim  of 
Waller’s  to  be  disproved  by  a  few  rough¬ 
shod  jog-trot  specimens  of  this  kind.  Mr. 
Hallam  ascribes  to  him  a  more  uniform  ele¬ 
gance,  a  more  sure  facility  and  happiness  of 
expression,  as  well  as  a  greater  exemption 
from  glaring  faults,  such  as  pedantry,  extrav¬ 
agance,  conceit,  quaintness,  obscurity,  un-' 
grammatical  and  unmeaning  constructions, 
than  any  of  the  Caroline  era  with  whom  he 
would  naturally  be  compared.  His  princi¬ 
pal  merit,  says  Mr.  Bell,  is  that  of  having 
been  the  first  who  uniformly  observed  the 
obligations  of  a  strict  metrical  system.  EHijah 
Fenton  dubs  him  the  very 

Maker  and  model  of  melodious  verse. 

”  Waller’s  sweetness”  has  come  down  to  us 
in  conjunction  with  “  Denham’s  strength,” 
bracketed  together  like  downright  Shippen 
and  old  Montaigne.  But  the  sweetness  is 
faintly  perceptible  to  some  organs  of  taste  ;  it 
is  in  Saccharissa’s  poet  saccharine,  sugary — 

•  Thyrsis,  Galatea.  f  To  my  Lord  Admiral, 
t  Of  the  Queen.  §  Puerperinm. 
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not  the  sweetness  of  poets  who  sing  an 
‘'angel’s  song  that  bids  the  heavens  be 
mute,”  or  a  lullaby  soothing  as  the  tusurru$ 
of  hidden  brook  in  the  leafy  month  of  June. 
Finished,  elaborete,  and  correct  he  is,  above 
his  fellows,  exemplifying  at  some  expense  of 
time  and  toil  his  own  monition  to  polish  like 
marble  the  lines  you  would  have  last  like 
marble,  to  “  reform”  them,  and  not  “  com¬ 
pose  in  haste.’*  He  seems  always,  as  John¬ 
son  said,  to  do  his  best,  however  unworthy 
of  his  care  be  the  subject  of  his  strains. 
'There  are  ten  lines  of  bis  “  writ  in  the  Tatto 
of  Her  Royal  Highness,”  which  are  said  to 
have  cost  him  the  best  part  of  a  summer  to 
finish  off.  His  very  earliest  poem  he  seems 
to  have  lingered  over  with  all  the  fastidious¬ 
ness  and  caution  of  mature  taste.  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  certain  stanzas  of  Roscoe’s,  which, 
drawing  a  parallel  between  the  poets  and  the 

Kiinters  (e.  g.  Michael  Angelo  with  Milton, 
omano  with  Dryden,  Correggio  with  Pope, 
dec.),  suggest  that. 

Opposed  to  Waller’s  amorous  song 
His  art  let  wanton  Titiar  try, — 

it  was  justly  objected  by  Hartley  Coleridge 
that  there  can  be  no  fair  comparison  between 
Titian  as  a  painter,  and  Waller  as  a  poet,  if 
established  fame  be  a  criterion  of  merit. 
“  Titian  did  not  paint  epigrams.  If  a  picto¬ 
rial  correlative  must  be  found  for  Waller,  let 
him  pair  off  with  Monsieur  Petitot,  the  fa¬ 
mous  miniaturist  in  enamel,  who  compressed 
the  charms  of  many  a  court  beauty  into  the 
dimension  of  a  bracelet,  which  the  fair  origi¬ 
nal  might  wear  unobtrusively  upon  her  slen¬ 
der  wrist.  But  besides  the  egregious  in¬ 
quality  of  the  mighty  Venetian  and  the 


English  courtier.  Waller’s  real  merit  con¬ 
sisted  in  certain  elegances  of  thought  and 
light  turns  of  phrase,  for  which  the  pencil 
offers  no  equivalent.”  Apart  from  these, 
what  becomes  of  his  pretensions  to  an  entry 
in  the  Book  of  the  Poets — unless  his  Pane- 
gyria  on  Cromwell,  and  the  poem  to  **  The 
War  with  Spain”  retain  their  bold  on  the 
public  ?  It  is  by  such  graceful  morfeaux  as 
the  lines  On  a  girdle,’"  and  the  song,  “Go, 
lovely  rose,”  that  Waller  is  still  known  to 
us,  and  almost  by  them  alone. 

Writing  when  he  did,  and  what  he  did, — 
love  poems,  and  poems  to  tickle  the  fancy, 
to  amuse  idle  dignities,  to  flatter  courtly 
rakes, — ^it  is  most  note- worthy  that  Edmund 
Waller  shunned  what  his  fellow -choristers 
for  the  most  part  affected,  a  vile  prurience  of 
thought  and  imagery,  foul  from  the  core  of 
the  sentiment  to  the  rind  of  the  phrase.  All 
honor  to  his  abstinence  from  the  common 
pandering  to  vice  and  all  uncleanness.  And 
happy  is  it  that  the  last  impression  he  leaves 
us  is  the  best.  He  dictated  “  Divine  Poems” 
when  he  was  old,  very  old,  and  his  eyes  were 
dim,  so  that  he  could  not  see.  He  tells  us 
there,  in  solemn  and  revering  verse,  bis 
thoughts  and  aspirations,  bis  regrets  for  the 
past,  bis  hopes  for  the  future.  It  is  in  an 
awful  attitude  that  we  leave  him — morilurui 
nos  salutat.  His  latest  lines,  if  not  quite  sub¬ 
lime  or  pathetic,  are  all  but  both.  Mxratttr 
limen  Olympi : 

The  Soul’s  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed, 
Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  has 
made ; 

Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become. 

As  tliey  draw  near  to  their  eternal  home. 

Leaving  the  old,  both  worlds  at  once  they  view, 
That  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new. 


I 

Anecdote  of  Mr.  Macaulay. — An  “  All  right,  guv’ner,”  was  the  response, 
amusing — and  absurd — anecdote  of  Mr.  “  we’re  only  waiting  till  you  begin  to  sing.” 
Macaulay  is  making  a  tour  of  the  country  Of  course  the  story  is  apocryphal. 

papers.  According  to  an  unknown  story-  _ 

teller,  Mr.  Macaulay,  being  desirous  of  ob¬ 
taining  information  respecting  eighteenth-  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  a  bona 
century  poetry,  as  material  for  his  new  vol-  fide  magnifying  ^lass,  identified  by  Sir  David 
umes,  took  his  way  from  the  Albany  to  Brewster  as  decidedly  and  designedly  such, 
Whitechapel,  and  bought  a  roll  of  London  was  recently  found  by  Mr.  Layard,  in  one  of 
ballads  of  a  singing  boy.  Happening  to  turn  the  temples  of  Nineveh.  Mr.  Layard  says 
round,  as  he  reached  his  home,  he  perceived  that  many  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and 
the  boy  with  a  circle  of  young  friends,  keep-  other  smaller  sculptures,  are  so  delicately 
ing  close  at  his  heels.  Have  I  not  given  cut,  and  so  minute,  as  to  be  “  almost  unin- 
you  your  price,  sir  ?”  asks  the  historian,  telligible  without  a  magnifying  glass.” 
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From  Elisa  Cook’s  Journal  . 

LOVE  AND  MONEY. 

A  BTORT  OF  BMS. 


£m8  U  a  charming  place.  It  lies  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Coblentz, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Lahu, — that  miniature 
Rhine,  all  bordered  with  orchards  and  vine¬ 
yards,  and  sleep  wooded  hills.  Nothing  can 
be  more  romaniic  than  the  situation  of  the 
town,  which  consists  of  one  long  irregular 
line  of  hotels  and  lodging-houses,  with  the 
mountains  at  the  back,  the  river  in  front,  and 
long  double  rows  of  accacias  and  lindens 
planted  at  each  side  of  the  carriage-way. 
Swarms  of  donkeys  with  gay  saddles,  attend¬ 
ed  by  drivers  in  blue  blouses  and  scarlet- 
trimmed  caps,  loiter  beneath  the  trees, 
soliciting  hire.  The  Duke  of  Nassau’s  band 
plays  alternate  selections  of  German,  Italian, 
and  French  music  in  the  pavilion  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  garden.  Fashionable  invalids  are  prome¬ 
nading.  Gaming  is  going  forward  busily  in 
the  Conversation-Haus  alike  daily  and  night¬ 
ly.  Ladies  are  reading  novels  and  eating  ices 
within  hearing  of  the  band ;  or  go  by,  with 
colored-glass  tumblers  in  their  hands,  to¬ 
wards  the  Kurhaus,  where  the  hot  springs 
come  bubbling  up  from  their  nauseous  sources 
down  in  the  low  vaulted  galleries  filled  with 
bazaar- like  shops,  loungers,  touters,  and 
health-seekers.  All  is  pleasure,  indolence, 
and  flirtation. 

To  Ems,  therefore,  came  the  Herr  Graff 
von  Steinberg— or,  as  we  should  say,  the 
Coimt  Von  Steinberg — to  drink  the  waters, 
and  to  while  away  a  few  weeks  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  season.  He  was  a  tall,  fair,  handsome 
young  man ;  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
German  dragoon.  You  would  never  sup¬ 
pose,  to  look  at  him,  that  anything  of  illness 
could  be  his  inducement  for  visiting  Ems; 
and  yet  he  suffered  from  two  very  serious 
maladies,  both  of  which,  it  was  to  feared, 
were  incurable  by  any  springs,  medicinal  or 
otherwise.  In  a  word,  be  was  hopelessly  in 
in  love,  and  desperately  poor.  The  case  was 
this: — His  grandfather  had  left  a  large  prop¬ 
erty,  which  his  father,  an  irreclaimable 


gambler,  had  spent  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 
The  youth  had  been  placed  in  the  army, 
chiefly  through  the  interest  of  a  friend.  .  His 
father  was  now  dead ;  the  inheritance  for 
ever  gone ;  and  he  had  absolutely  nothing 
beyond  bis  pay  as  a  captain  of  dragoons,  and 
the  distant  prospect  of  one  day  retiring  with 
the  title  and  half- pay  of  major.  A  sorry 
future  for  one  who  was  disinterestedly  and 
deeply  in  love  with  one  of  the  richest  heir¬ 
esses  in  Germany  1 

“  Who  marries  my  daughter  will  receive 
with  her  a  dowry  of  200,000  florins,  and  I 
shall  expect  her  husband  to  possess,  at  the 
least,  an  equal  fortune.” 

So  said  the  Baron  of  Hohendorf,  in  cold 
reply,  to  the  lover’s  timid  declaration ;  and 
with  these  words  still  sounding  in  his  ears, 
weighing  on  his  spirits,  and  lying,  by  day 
and  night,  heavily  upon  his  heart,  came  the 
Count  von  Steinterg,  to  seek  forgetfulness, 
or,  at  least,  temporary  amusement,  at  the 
Brunnen  of  Ems.  But  in  vain.  Pale  and 
silent,  be  roamed  restlessly  to  and  fro  upon 
the  public  promenades,  or  wandered  away  to 
hide  his  wretchedness  in  the  forests  and 
lonely  valleys  around  the  neighborhood  of 
the  town.  Sometimes  he  would  mingle  with 
the  gay  crowd  in  the  Kurhaus,  and  taste  the 
bitter  waters ;  sometimes  linger  mournfully 
round  the  tables  of  the  gaming  company, 
gazing  enviously,  yet  with  a  kind  of  virtuous 
horror,  at  the  glittering  heaps  of  gold  and  at 
the  packets  of  crisp  yellow  notes  which  there 
changed  hands  so  swiftly  and  in  such  profu¬ 
sion.  But  Albert  von  Steinberg  was  no  gam¬ 
bler.  He  had  seen  and  experienced  the  evil 
of  that  terrible  vice  too  keenly  already  in  his 
own  father,  to  fall  a  prey  to  it  himself. 
Years  ago  he  had  vowed  never  to  play;  and 
he  had  kept  his  oath,  for  no  card  bad  ever 
been  touched  by  his  hand.  Even  now,  when 
he  found  himself,  as  it  might  happen  now 
and  then,  looking  on  with  some  little  interest 
at  the  gains  and  losses  of  others,  he  would 
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shudder,  turn  suddenly  away,  and  not  re¬ 
turn  ajjrain  for  days.  Nothing  could  be  more 
regular  than  his  mode  of  life.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  took  the  waters ;  at  noon  be  walked, 
or  read,  or  wrote  ;  in  the  evening  he  strolled 
out  again  and  heard  the  band,  and  by  the 
time  that  all  the  society  of  the  place  was 
assembled  in  the  ball-room  or  at  the  tables, 
he  had  returned  to  his  quiet  lodgings,  and, 
perhaps,  already  gone  to  bed,  in  order  that 
he  might  rise  early  the  next  morning  to  study 
some  scientific  work,  or  to  take  a  pedestrian 
excursion  to  the  ruins  of  some  old  castle 
within  the  limits  of  a  long  walk. 

It  was  a  dull  life  for  a  young  man — espe¬ 
cially  with  that  sweet,  sad  recollection  of 
Elmnoa  von  Hohendorf  pervading  every 
thought,  and  every  moment  of  the  day. 
And  all  because  be  was  poor !  Was  poverty 
a  crime,  he  asked  himself,  that  he  should  hie 
punished  for  it  thus  ?  He  had  a  great  mind 
to  throw  himself  off  the  rock  where  he  was 
standing— or  to  throw  himself  into  the  river, 
if  it  were  deep  enough — or  to  go  to  the 
baron's  own  castle-gate,  and  shoot  himself — 
or — or,  in  short,  to  do  any  thing  desperate, 
if  it  were  only  sufficiently  romantic  ;  for  his 
hot  young  German  head,  full  of  sentiment 
and  Schiller,  could  be  content  with  nothing 
less  than  an  imposing  tragedy. 

He  thought  ^1  this,  sitting  in  a  little  fan¬ 
tastic  summer-house  perched  high  up  on  a 
ledge  of  steep  rock  just  in  front  of  the  gar-, 
dens  and  public  buildings.  He  looked  down 
at  the  gay  company  far  beneath,  and  he  heard 
the  faint  music  of  the  royal  band.  The  sun  was 
just  setting — the  landscape  was  lovely — life 
was  still  sweet,  and  he  thought  that  he  would 
not  commit  suicide  that  evening,  at  all  events. 
So  he  went  moodily  down  the  winding  path¬ 
way,  across  the  bridge,  and,  quite  by  chance, 
wandered  once  more  into  the  Conversation 
Haus.  The  gaming  was  going  on,  the  glit¬ 
tering  gold  pieces  changing  bands,  the  earn¬ 
est  players  sitting  round  as  usual.  The 
sight  only  made  him  more  unhappy. 

“Two  hundred  thousand  florins!”  he 
thought  to  himself.  “  Two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  florins  would  make  me  the  happiest  mao 
on  earth,  and  I  cannot  get  them.  These 
men  win  and  lose  two  hundred  thousand 
florins  ten  times  over  in  a  week,  and  think 
nothing  of  the  good,  the  happiness,  the  wealth 
they  would  be  to  numbers  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  What  a  miserable  dog  1  am !” 

And  he  polled  his  hat  on  fiercely,  folded 
his  arms,  and  strode  out  of  the  rooms,  taking 
the  road  to  his  own  lodging  with  so  dismal 
an  air  that  the  people  in  the  streets  turned 


and  looked  after  him,  saying,  “  He  has  lost 
money — we  saw  him  come  out  of  the  gaming- 
rooms.” 

“  Lost  money  !”  muttered  he  to  himself, 
as  he  went  into  his  garret  and  locked  the 
door ;  “  lost  money,  indeed !  I  wish  I  had 
any  to  lose.” 

And  poor  Albert  Von  Steinberg  fell  asleep, 
lamenting  that  the  age  of  fairies  and  gnomes 
had  passed  away. 

His  sleep  was  long,  sound,  and  dreamless 
— for  young  men,  in  spite  of  love  and  poverty, 
can  sleep  pleasantly.  He  woke  somewhat 
later  than  he  had  intended,  rubbed  his  eyes, 
yawned,  looked  laxily  at  his  watch,  laid  down 
again,  once  more  opened  his  eyes,  and  at  last 
sprang  valiantly  out  of  bed. 

Was  he  still  dreaming  ?  Is  it  an  halluci¬ 
nation  ?  Can  he  be  mad  ?  No,  it  is  real, 
true,  wonderful  I  There  npon  the  table  lies 
a  brilliant  heap  of  golden  pieces — hard, 
ringing,  real  golden  pieces,  and  he  turns 
them  over,  weighs  them  in  his  hands,  lets 
them  drop  through  his  fingers  to  test  the 
evidence  of  his  senses. 

How  did  it  come  there  ?  That  is  the  im¬ 
portant  question.  He  rings  the  bell  violently 
once — twice — thrice.  The  servant  runs  up, 
thinking  some  dreadful  accident  has  occurred. 

“  Some  one  has  been  here  to  call  upon  me 
this  morning  ?” 

“  No,  Monsieur.” 

Indeed !  Somebody,  then,  has  been  up¬ 
stairs  since  I  have  been  asleep.” 

“  No,  Monsieur.” 

“  Are  you  sure 

**  Quite  sure.  Monsieur.” 

“  Now  speak  the  truth,  Bertha  ;  some  one 
has  been  here  ;  you  are  paid  to  deny  it.  Only 
tell  me  who  it  was,  and  I  will  give  you  dou¬ 
ble  for  your  information.” 

The  servant  looks  both  alarmed  and  as¬ 
tonished. 

“  Indeed,  there  has  not  been  a  soul.  Does 
Monsieur  miss  anything  from  his  apartment  ? 
Shall  I  send  for  the  gens-d’armes  ?” 

The  count  looked  searchingly  in  the  girl’s 
face.  She  looked  wholly  sincere  and  truth¬ 
ful.  He  tried  every  means  yet  left — adroit 
questions,  insinuations,  bribes,  sudden  accusa¬ 
tions,  but  in  vain.  She  had  seen  no  one — 
heard  no  one;  the  door  of  the  house  was 
closed,  and  had  not  been  left  open.  No  one 
— absolutely  no  one  had  been  there. 

Puszled,  troubled,  bewildered,  our  young 
friend  dismissed  her,  believing,  in  spite  of  his 
surprise,  the  truth  of  what  she  stated.  He 
locked  the  door  and  counted  the  money.  Ten 
thousand  florins  1  not  a  groschen  more  or  less  1 
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Well,  It  WAS  there,  but  whence  it  came  re-  ttnd  went  to  bed.  In  the  morning,  when  be 
mained  M  mystery.  '* All  mysreries  clear  them-  woke,  he  found  that  Fortune  had  again  ris- 
selves  up  in  time,”  said  he,  as  he  locked  the  ited  him.  The  first  wonder  of  the  thing 
money  up  in  his  bureau.  **  I  dare  say  I  shall  had  now  worn  off,  and  be  rose,  dressed  bim- 
find  it  all  out  by-and-by.  In  the  meantime  I  self,  and  sat  down  leisurely  to  count  the  mon¬ 
will  not  touch  a  single  florin  of  it.”  ey  over  before  lodging  his  declaration  at  the 

He  tried  not  to  think  of  it,  but  it  was  bureau  de  police.  While  he  was  engaged  in 
so  strange  a  thing  that  he  could  not  prevent  making  up  little  rouleaux  of  gold,  twenty  in 
it  from  running  in  his  head.  It  even  kept  each  rouleau,  there  came  a  sudden  knocking 
him  awake  at  night,  and  took  away  hia  appe-  at  his  door. 

tito  hy  day.  At  last  he  began  to  forget  it ;  He  had  no  visitors,  no  friends  in  Eras ;  he 
at  all  events,  he  became  used  to  it,  and  at  the  j  stirted  like  a  guilty  man,  and  threw  an  over- 
end  of  a  week  it  had  ceased  to  trouble  him.  coat  hastily  upon  the  table,  so  as  to  conceal 
About  eight  days  from  the  date  c<f  its  the  gold.  Could  it  be  that  this  summons 
occurrence,  he  woke,  as  before,  thinking  of  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  money?  Was 

Emma,  and  not  at  all  of  the  money,  when  he  suspected  of  something  that - ?  The 

on  looking  round,  lo !  there  it  was  again,  knock  was  repeated,  this  lime  more  loudly, 

’  ■  ■  *  '  more  imperatively.  He  opened  the  door. 

It  was  the  Baron  von  Hohendorf! 

“  How  !  The  Baron  von  Hohendorf  in 
Ems  !  I  am  rejoiced — this  honor — I — pray, 
stored  away.  Surely  be  must  have  taken  be  seated.” 

them  out  the  night  before,  and  forgot  to  re-  The  poor  young  dragoon’s  heart  beat  so 
place  them.  No,  there  they  lay  in  the  drawer  fast,  and  he  trembled  so  with  pleasure,  and 
where  he  had  hidden  them,  and  there  upon  hope,  and  astonishment,  that  he  could  scaree- 
the  table  was  a  second  supply,  larger,  if  any  ly  speak. 

thin;,  than  the  first !  The  baron  I<M>ked  at  him  steadily,  but 

Pale  and  trembling  he  turned  them  over,  sternly,  thrust  back  the  proffered  chair,  and 
This  time  there  were  some  notes — Prussian  did  not  deign  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of 
and  French — mingled  with  the  gold — in  all,  the  extended  hand. 

twelve  thousand  florins.  ‘‘  Yes,  Herr  Count,”  he  said  drily.  “  I 

He  had  locked  his  door— could  it  be  open-  arrived  yesterday  at  this  place.  You  did  not 
ed  from  without  by  a  skeleton  key  ?  He  expect  to  see  me.” 

had  a  bolt  fixed  within  that  very  day.  Hon-  **  Indeed,  no.  It  is  a  pleasure — a — delight 

esl  Albert  von  Steinberg!  he  took  as  much  — a - .”  He  was  so  agitated  that  he  forgot 

pains  against  fortune  as  others  do  against  his  visitor  was  standing,  and  sat  down ;  but 
robbery  !  he  rose  up  again  directly. 

Two  days  later,  however,  his  invisible  bene-  “And  yet  1  saw  you,  Herr  Count,  yester- 
factor  came  again,  notwithstanding  all  his  pre-  day  evening,  as  you  came  out  of  the  Conver- 
cautions;  and  this  time  he  found  himself  saiion- rooms.” 

fourteen  thousand  florins  the  richer.  It  was  “  Me  ?  Indeed,  sir,  I  never  visited  the 
an  inexplicable  prodigy  !  No  one  could  have  Conversation-rooms  at  all  yesterday  ;  but  I 
entered  by  the  bolted  d(*or,  or  from  the  win-  am  very  sorry  that  I  was  not  there,  since  I 
dow,  for  he  lived  in  a  garret  on  the  fourth  should  have  had  the  honor  of  meeting  you.” 
story — or  by  the  chimney,  for  the  room  was  “  Pardon  me,  Herr  Count,  I  saw  you.  It 
heated  by  a  stove,  the  funnel  of  which  was  is  useless  to  argue  the  point  with  me,  for  I 
no  thicker  than  his  arm  I  Was  it  a  plot  to  stood  close  behind  your  chair  for  the  greater 
ruin  him?  or  was  he  tempted  by  the  powers  part  of  an  hour.  Do  you  know  why  I  am 
of  evil  ?  He  had  a  great  mind  to  apply  to  here  this  morning  in  your  apartment  ?” 
the  police,  or  to  a  priest  (for  he  was  a  good  The  young  man  blushed,  faltered,  turned 
Catholic), — still  he  thought  he  would  wait  a  pale.  He  knew  but  one  reason  that  could 
little  longer.  After  all,  there  might  be  have  brought  him  a  visit  from  the  baron, 
more  unpleasant  visitations  1  Had  he  relented  ?  Could  it  be  his  generous 

He  went  out,  greatly  agitated,  and  walked  design  to  make  two  lovers’  hearts  happy  by 
about  the  entire  day,  pondering  this  strange  granting  that  consent  which  he  formerly  re¬ 
problem.  Then  he  resolved,  if  ever  it  re-  fused?  There  were  things  more  impossible, 
curied,  to  state  his  case  to  the  chef  de  police.  The  baron  was  capable  of  such  goodness! 
and  to  set  a  watch  upon  the  house  by  night.  Something  to  this  effect  he  stammered,  in 

Full  of  this  determination,  he  came  home  {  broken  sentences,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 

voi*  xxxnr.— NO.  iil  33 


Ine  table  was  once  more  eoverea  witn  gut* 
taring  gold ! 

His  first  impulse  was  to  run  to  the  bureau 
in  which  the  first  ten  thousand  florins  were 
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ground,  and  hU  handi  playing  nervously  with 
a  pen. 

The  baron  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height  If  he  had  looked  stern  before,  be 
looked  fuiious  now.  For  a  few  moments  he 
could  hardly  speak  for  rage.  At  last  his 
wrath  broke  forth. 

“  Impertinence  such  as  this,  Ilerr  Count, 
I  did  not  expect !  I  came  here,  sir,  to  give 
some  words  of  advice  to  your  father’s  son — 
to  warn — to  interpose,  if  possible,  between 
you  and  your  destruction.  I  did  not  come 
to  be  insulted  !” 

"  Insulted,  baron  ?”  repealed  the  young 
man,  somewhat  haughtily ;  “  I  have  said  no¬ 
thing  to  call  for  such  a  phrase  at  your  lips, 
unless,  indeed,  my  poverty  insults  you.  The 
richest  man  in  this  land  could  do  no  more 
than  love  your  daughter,  and  were  she  a 
queen,  the  homage  of  the  poorest  would  not 
disgrace  her.  Explain  yourself,  I  beg.” 

“  Permit  me  6rst  to  ask  you  one  question. 
What  brings  you  to  Ems  ?’ 

The  young  man  hesitated,  and  the  baron 
smiled  ironically. 

“I  came,  sir,”  he  said  at  length,  ”in 
search  of — I  will  confess  it — in  search  of 
peace,  of  forgetfulness,  of  consolation.  I 
was  not  happy,  sir — I — ” 

His  voice  broke :  be  looked  down,  and  re¬ 
mained  silent. 

The  baron  laughed  aloud — a  harsh  mock¬ 
ing  laugh  that  caused  Albert  to  raise  his 
head  with  a  movement  of  sudden  indignation. 

“I  have  not  deserved  this  treatment  at 
your  hands,  Baron  Hohendorf,”  be  said,  turn¬ 
ing  away  towards  the  window.  “  Your  po¬ 
sition  as  the  father  of  one  whom  I  dearly 
love  protects  you  from  the  satisfactiou  I 
might  demand  ;  but  I  trust  the  time  will 
come  when  you  will  recognize  and  acknowl¬ 
edge  your  mjustice  to  me.” 

“  What  efiFronlery  !  You  forget,  then, 
that  it  is  in  my  power  to  confront  you  with 
the  proof  of  your  vice  ;  nay,  at  this  instant 
to  confound  and  convict  you.  What  gold 
is  this?” 

And  the  old  gentleman,  whose  eyes  had 
already  detected  the  glimmer  of  the  coin  be¬ 
neath  the  coat,  extended  his  hand,  and  lifted 
the  garment  away  upon  the  end  of  his  walk¬ 
ing-stick.  The  lover  turned  pale,  and  could 
not  speak. 

“  Der  teufel !  For  a  poor  man  you  have, 
it  seems,  a  well-filled  purse  for  travelling! 
Ah  1  you  never  gamble  ?'* 

“  Never,  sir.” 

“Indeed!  Pray,  then,  if  your  gold  be 


not  the  fruit  of  the  gaming-table,  whence 
comes  it  ?” 

“  I  know  not.  You  will  not  believe  me,  1 
am  aware,  but  I  swear  that  I  speak  the 
truth.  This  gold  comes  here,  I  know  not 
how.  This  is  the  fourth  time  I  have  found 
i(  upon  my  table.  I  can  discover  nothing  of 
the  source  whence  it  arrives.  I  know  not 
why  it  is  here,  who  brings  it,  or  how  it  is 
brought.  By  my  honor  as  a  gentleman  and 
a  soldier, — by  all  my  hopes  of  happiness  in 
this  life  or  the  next,  I  am  utterly  ignorant 
of  every  thing  about  it.” 

“  This  is  too  much !”  cried  the  baron  fu¬ 
riously.  “  Do  you  take  me  for  an  idiot  or  a 
dotard  ?  Oood  morning  to  you,  sir,  and  I 
hope  I  may  never  see  your  face  again !” 

And  be  slammed  the  dour  violently  behind 
him,  and  went  away  down  the  stairs,  leaving 
poor  Von  Steinberg  utterly  overwhelmed  and 
bioken-hearted.  “Cursed  gold!”  be  ex¬ 
claimed,  dashing  it  upon  the  floor  in  his 
anger,  “  what  brought  thee  here,  and  why 
dost  thou  torment  me !”  Then  the  poor 
fellow  thought  of  Emma,  and  of  how  bis  last 
chance  was  wrecked,  arwl  he  was  so  misera¬ 
ble,  that  he  actually  threw  himself  upon  his 
bed,  and  wept  bitterly.  All  at  once  he 
remembered  that  the  baron  bad  a  sister  at 
Langeuschwalbach ;  she  perhaps,  would  be¬ 
lieve  him,  would  intercede  for  him!  He 
started  up,  resolved  to  go  thither  at  once ; 
hastily  gathered  together  the  scattered  pieces 
of  money ;  locked  them  up  in  the  drawer 
with  the  rest ;  ran  down  straight  to  the  neigh¬ 
boring  carriage-stand ;  hired  a  vehicle  to 
convey  him  to  the  railway  station,  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  he  was  on  bis  way.  In 
about  three  hours  he  arrived.  He  passed 
nearly  the  whole  day  in  trying  to  discover 
the  lady’s  address,  and,  when  he  had  found 
it,  was  told  that  she  had  been  for  the  last 
two  months  at  Vienna.  It  was  a  foolish 
journey,  with  disappointment  at  the  end  of 
it!  He  came  back  quite  late  in  the  evening 
to  Ems,  and  entered  his  own  room,  utterly 
broken  down  by  anxiety  and  fatigue. 

In  the  meantime,  the  baron,  crimson  with 
rage,  had  returned  to  his  hotel,  and  told  all 
the  circumstances  to  bis  daughter.  8be 
could  not  believe  in  the  guilt  of  her  lover. 

“  He  a  gambler !”  she  exclaimed.  “  It  is 
impossible !” 

“  But  I  saw  the  gold  upon  his  table.” 

“  He  says  he  knows  nothing  of  it,  and  he 
never  told  an  untruth  in  his  life.  It  will  all 
be  explained  by-and-by.” 

“  But  I  saw  him  playing  at  the  tables.” 
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It  was  some  other  who  resembles  him.”  up  the  gold  was  stiff  and  mechanical  as  that 
Will  you  believe  it  if  you  see  him  your-  of  the  commandant  in  Don  Giovanni. 
self  ?”  The  baron  could  contfun  bis  indignation  no 

I  will,  my  father,  and  I  will  renounce  longer.  Leaving  his  daughter  to  the  care  of 
him  for  ever;  but  not  till  then.”  her  friends,  he  made  hU  way  round  the  ta- 

“  Then  you  shall  be  convinced  this  even-  bles,  and  approached  the  young  mao’s  chair, 
ing.”  He  extended  his  band  to  touch  the  player’s 

The  evening  came,  and  the  rooms  were  arm,  when  bis  own  was  forcibly  seized  and 
more  than  usually  crowded.  There  was  a  held  back.  He  turned,  and  saw  one  of  the 
ball  in  the  sa/on  de  danse;  refreshments  in  most  celebrated  physicians  of  (Germany 
the  ante-room  ;  gaming,  as  usual,  in  the  third  standing  beside  him. 

apartment,  llie  Baron  von  Hohendorf  was  ‘*Stop!”  he  exclaimed,  “do  not  speak  to 
there  with  his  daughter  and  some  friends,  that  young  man,  it  might  injure  him !” 

'They  made  their  way  to  the  tables,  but  he  “  That  is  exactly  what  1  wish.  1  will  dis- 
whom  they  sought  was  not  there.  Eager  turb  his  calculations,  the  hypocrite.” 
faces  enough  were  there  around  the  board  ;  **  You  will  kill  him.” 

faces  of  old  women,  cunning  and  avaricious;  “  Pshaw  !  you  are  jesting  with  me.” 
faces  of  pale  dissipated  boys,  scarce  old  “  1  am  perfectly  serious.  Look  at  him,” 
enough,  one  would  have  thought,  to  care  fur  continued  the  physician,  pointing  to  his  pale 
any  games  but  those  of  the  school  ground  ;  face  and  set  gaze ;  “  look  at  him !  He  sleeps ! 
faces  of  hardened,  cool,  determined  gamblers;  A  sudden  shock  might  be  bis  death.  \ou 
faces  of  girls  young  and  beautiful,  and  of  can  not  see  this,  but  I  can.  I  have  studied 
men  old  and  feeble.  Strange  table,  around  this  thing  narrowly,  and  I  never  beheld  a 
which  youth,  and  beauty,  and  age,  and  de-  more  remarkable  case  of  somnambulism.” 
formity,  and  vice,  should  congregate  toge-  The  physician  continued  for  some  time 
ther,  and  meet  on  equal  ground !  conversing  with  the  baron  in  an  under  tone. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  movement  at  the  Presently  the  bank  gave  the  signal ;  the 
farther  end  of  the  room  ;  a  whisper  went  players  rose  ;  the  tables  closed  for  that  even- 
round,  the  spectators  made  way,  and  the  play-  ing,  and  the  Count  von  Steinberg,  gathering 
ers  drew  aside  for  one  who  now  approached  up  his  enormous  winnings,  pushed  back  his 
and  took  his  stand  amongst  them.  This  chair  and  left  the  rooms,  passing  close  before 
deference  is  shown  only  to  those  who  play  the  baron  without  seeing  him.  They  follow- 
high  and  pity  fi^uently.  Who  is  this  noted  ed  him  down  the  street  to  his  own  door;  he 
gambler?  Albert  von  Steinberg.  entered  by  means  of  his  latch-key,  and  closed 

A  cry  of  agony  breaks  from  the  pale  lips  it  behind  him  without  a  sound.  There  was 
of  a  young  girl  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  no  light  in  his  window — no  one  in  the  bouse 
as  she  clings  to  the  arm  of  an  elderly  gen-  was  awake — none  but  those  two  had  seen 
tleman  beside  her,  and  leans  wildly  foraard  him  enter. 

to  be  sure  that  it  is  really  be.  Alas!  it  is  The  next  morning,  when  he  awoke,  he 
no  error — it  is  Albert !  He  neither  hears  found  a  larger  pile  of  gold  than  ever  on  his 
I  nor  heeds  any  thing  around  him.  He  does  table.  He  was  stupened  with  amazement 

not  even  look  towards  where  she  stands.  He  counted  it,  and  b**  told  over  44,000  florins. 
He  seats  himself  very  quietly,  as  a  matter  of  Again  there  came  a  knock  at  bis  chamber- 
course,  takes  some  rouleaux  of  gold  and  a  door.  This  time  he  did  not  even  attempt  to 
packet  of  notes  from  his  pocket,  stakes  a  conceal  the  money ;  and  when  the  baron  and 
large  sum,  and  begins  to  play  with  all  the  the  physician  entered  he  was  too  much  trou- 
cool  audacity  of  one  whose  faith  in  his  own  bled  even  to  feel  surprised  at  the  sight  of  a 
luck  is  unshakeable,  and  who  is  perfect  mas-  stranger. 

ter  of  the  game.  Besides  this,  be  carried  his  “  You  have  come  again  to  tell  me  that  1 
self-command  to  that  point  which  is  only  to  am  a  gambler!”  he  exclaimed,  despairingly, 
be  attained  by  years  of  practice.  It  was  as  he  pointed  to  the  gold,  and  leaned  his 
splendid  to  see  him  so  impassive.  His  fea-  head  listlessly  upon  his  bands, 
tures  were  fixed  and  inexpressive  ns  those  of  ”  I  say  it,  my  young  friend,  because  I  saw 
a  statue ;  the  steady  earnestness  of  his  gaze  it,”  replied  the  baron  ;  “  but  at  the  same 
was  almost  terrible;  his  very  movements  time  1  come  to  entreat  your  pardon  for  having 
were  scarcely  those  of  a  man  liable  to  hu-  accused  you  of  it.  You  have  played  with- 
roan  frailties  and  human  emotions ;  and  the  out  knowing  it ;  you  have  gambled,  and  yet 
right  hand  with  which  he  staked  and  swept  you  are  no  gambler.” 
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“  Yes,”  interrupted  the  physician  ;  “  for 
somnambulists  often  perform  the  very  actions 
which  they  detest.  But  it  is  with  you  a 
mere  functional  derangement — not  a  settled 
habit — and  I  can  easily  cure  you.  But,  per- 
hap',”  he  added,  smiling,  you  do  not  wish 
to  lo>e  so  profitable  a  malady.  You  may 
become  a  millionaire." 

“Ah,  doctor !”  cried  the  count,  “  I  place 
myself  in  your  hands ;  cure  me,  I  entreat 
you !” 

“Well,  well,  there  is  time  enough  for  that,” 
said  the  baron ;  “  first  of  all.  shake  hands, 
and  let  us  be  friends.” 

“  I  have  a  horror  of  play,”  replied  the  in¬ 
voluntary  gambler,  “  and  I  shall  instantly 
restore  to  the  bank  all  that  I  have  won.  See, 
here  is,  altogether,  130,000  florins  !” 

“  Take  my  advice,  Albert,”  said  the  baron, 
“  and  do  no  such  thing.  Suppose  that  in 
your  sleep  you  had  lost  130,000  florins,  do 


you  think  the  bank  would  have  restored 
it  td~you  ?  No,  no  ;  entertain  no  such  scru¬ 
ples.  Your  father  lost  more  than  thrice  that 
sum  at  those  very  tables, — it  is  but  a  resti¬ 
tution  in  part.  Keep  your  florins,  and  return 
with  me  to  my  hotel,  where  Emma  is  wait¬ 
ing  to  receive  your  visit  You  have  130,000 
there,  I  will  excuse  the  other  70,000  upon 
which  I  formerly  insisted,  and  you  can  make 
it  up  in  love.  Are  you  content ;  or  must 
you  restore  the  money  to  the  bank  ?” 

History  has  not  recorded  the  lover’s  reply ; 
at  all  events,  he  quitted  Ems  that  same  day 
in  company  with  the  Baron  von  Hohendorf 
and  his  pretty  daughter.  The  prescriptions 
of  the  learned  physician  have,  it  is  said,  al¬ 
ready  effected  a  cure,  and  the  Frankford 
Journal  of  last  week  announces  the  approach¬ 
ing  marrriage  of  Mdmlle.  Von  Hohendorf 
with  Albert,  Count  of  Steinberg. 
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THE  CHEMISTRY 


The  conception  of  this  work  is  extremely 
liappy.  Its  object,  as  the  title  intimates,  is 
to  show  that  chemistry  is  deeply  concerned 
in  some  of  the  commonest  transactions  of 
life.  It  is  intended  also  to  prove  that  many 
of  the  most  prosaic  operations  we  perform 
are  fraught  with  romance  when  surveyed  by 
the  light  which  science  affords.  It  is  a  work 
that  brings  meaning  out  of  things  where 
little  or  no  meaning  was  supposed  to  exist 
before.  Thoroughly  practical  in  its  charac¬ 
ter,  it  furnishes  a  fine  illustration  of  the  ten¬ 
dency  which  we  would  hope  is  daily  increasing 
in  strength — namely,  to  ransack  the  hum¬ 
blest  departmenu  of  inquiry,  and  the  most 
beaten  walks  of  life,  in  search  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  the  marvellous.  How  different  were 
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the  uses  to  which  chemistry  was  originally 
applied !  The  laboratory  was  once  a  place 
where  men  tried  experiments  with  “  pow¬ 
ders  of  projectiun,”  and  sought  to  conjure 
pewter  into  gold.  It  was  a  place  where  des¬ 
perate  efforts  were  made  to  brew  a  liquid  of 
sufficient  potency  to  dissolve  all  substances, 
from  a  lump  of  salt  to  a  block  of  granite. 
It  was  a  place  where  lifetimes  were  wasted 
in  the  attempt  to  distil  elixirs  which  would 
prevent  the  insidious  approaches  of  decay, 
or  restore  battered  old  gentlemen  to  the 
vigor  and  elasticity  of  youth.  Chemistry 
indeed  was  then  a  species  of  black  art,  and 
its  professors  took  rank  in  the  same  class 
with  people  who  pretended  to  raise  spirits  or 
foretel  destinies  from  the  appearance  of  the 
stars.  Busied  with  such  magnificent  schemes, 
it  could  scarcely  di^race  itself  by  stooping 
to  inquiries  which  affected  the  “common  life” 
of  mankind.  We  might  as  well  have  expect¬ 
ed  the  early  Spanish  adventurers  to  relin¬ 
quish  their  researches  after  the  Land  of  Gold 
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and  the  Foaniain  of  Youth,  in  order  to  make 
voyages  for  the  mere  purchase  of  logwood 
or  treacle. 

Here,  however, — in  the  production  before 
us, — chemistry  addresses  itself  to  subjects 
which,  though  little  studied,  are  constantly 
influencing  the  health  and  happiness  of  man. 
It  puts  on  its  apron  and  goes  to  work  to 
analyze  the  water  we  drink,  the  bread  we 
eat,  the  beef  we  cook,  the  liquors  we  ferment 
It  tells  us  what  sweets  to  extract,  and  what 
poisons  to  avoid.  It  explains  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  narcotics  in  wiiicli  so  many  in¬ 
dulge,  and  does  not  think  its  dignity  impaired 
by  discussing  the  smells  we  dislike.  The 
result  is  singularly  instructive.  So  far  from 
leaving  the  regions  of  romance  by  following 
its  steps  into  the  kitchen,  the  parlor,  or  the 
brewery,  wonders  seem  to  spring  up  before 
us  with  a  prodigality  which  is  surprising. 
Some  of  the  commonest  facts  are  stripped  in 
a  moment  of  their  plebeian  look,  and  pre¬ 
sented  under  an  aspect  of  great  scientific 
beauty  and  importance.  The  author  is  con¬ 
tinually  picking  up  what  appear  to  be  worth¬ 
less  or  insignificant  things,  but  when  the  rust 
is  rubbed  from  their  surface,  they  prove  to 
be  coins  of  great  value  and  consummate 
finish.  This  circumstance  alone  would 
impart  a  peculiar  fascination  to  the  hook. 
But  when  a  man  like  Professor  Johnston, 
whose  works  have  acquired  an  European 
reputation,  brings  his  acute  intellect  and  his 
varied  knowledge  to  bear  upon  matters  which 
have  rarely  been  submitted  to  philosophical 
treatment,  the  result  cannot  fail  to  be  emi¬ 
nently  satisfactory.  From  some  of  his  con¬ 
clusions,  it  is  possible  that  readers  may  occa¬ 
sionally  dissent.  All,  however,  will  concur 
in  admiring  the  profound  thought  which  has 
ennobled  so  many  familiar  things,  and  has 
even  tinged  the  commonest  processes  of 
household  life  with  the  hues  of  novelty  and 
surprise.  The  work  deserves  to  be  univer¬ 
sally  read.  Written  in  an  easy,  animated 
style,  and  illustrated  with  facts  which  could 
only  have  been  acquired  by  rifling  innumera¬ 
ble  volumes  of  travel  and  research,  it  is  just 
one  of  those  productions  which  best  show 
that  science  may  be  rendered  popular  with¬ 
out  becoming  supeificial,  and  that,  in  order 
to  write  like  a  philosopher,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  inflict  any  damage  upon  a  reader  by  com* 
pelling  him  to  yawn  incessantly,  or  by  driving 
him  to  the  last  new  novel  to  escape  a  slate 
of  suspended  animation. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  book  is  to 
throw  light  upon  the  chemical  relationship 
of  the  substances  employed  as  food  or  stim¬ 


ulants  to  the  wants  of  the  human  system. 
Those  who  may  be  disposed  to  think  dispar- 
Hgingly  of  this  object,  will  do  well  to  study, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  chapter  entitled, 
“  The  Body  we  Cherish,”  in  order  to  obtain 
a  correct  idea  of  the  marvellous  purposes  to 
which  our  provender  is  applied.*  Let  it  be 
remembered  that,  to  take  food,  is  to  make 
man.  Elating  is  the  process  by  which  the 
noblest  of  terrestial  fabrics  is  constantly  re¬ 
paired.  All  our  limbs  and  organs  have  been 
picked  up  from  our  plates.  We  have  been 
served  up  at  table  many  times  over.  Every 
individual  isliteially  a  mass  of  vivified  viands  ; 
he  is  an  epitome  of  innumerable  meals ;  he 
has  dined  upon  himself,  supped  upon  him¬ 
self,  and  in  fact,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear, 
has  again  and  again  leaped  down  his  own 
throat. 

There  are  few  greater  marvels,  indeed, 
than  the  changes  which  are  perpetually  trans¬ 
piring  in  the  human  body.  It  is  constantly 
undergoing  dissolution  ;  parts  of  it  are  dying 
every  insUint.  The  whole  fabric  is  probably 
dissipated  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks — 
certainly  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  In 
the  range  of  a  long  lifetime  each  individual 
wears  out  several  suits  of  bodies,  as  he  does 
several  suits  of  clothes.  The  successive  struc¬ 
tures  we  have  occupied  may  bear  the  same 
name,  and  exhibit  the  same  external  aspect, 
but,  anatomically  considered,  our  present 
frames  are  no  more  identical  with  the  frames 
of  our  early  youth  than  we  are  with  our  pro¬ 
genitors,  who  came  over  (as  most  people’s 
ancestors  are  supposed  to  have  done)  with 
William  the  Conqueror.  By  what  subtle 
mechanism  our  food  is  so  dexterously  depos¬ 
ited  upon  a  certain  inward  and  invisible  form 
(if  we  may  so  speak,)  that  it  shall  constantly 
reproduce  a  given  individuality,  with  all  iU 
original  peculiarities,  is  a  mystery  which  sci- 


*  Liebig  states  that  an  adnlt  pig  weighing  120 
pounds  will  consume  6,110  pounds  of  potatoes  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  and  yet  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period  its  weight  may  not  have  increased  a 
single  ounce.  What  has  become  of  all  this  mass  of 
victuals  t  Had  the  whole  been  assimilated,  the  an¬ 
imal  would  have  been  renewed  more  than  forty 
times  over,  that  is,  we  should  have  had  in  effect  forty 
pigs  in  the  lapse  of  a  twelvemonth,  if  the  disinte¬ 
gration  of  its  body  had  been  perfectly  uniform. 
Much,  however,  of  the  material  imbibed  is  unap¬ 
propriated  in  its  passage  through  the  frame,  and 
much  is  respired  or  otherwise  employed ;  but 
after  making  whatever  deductions  may  be  requi¬ 
site  on  these  accounts,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  balance 
remains  sufficiently  large  to  compose  a  liktle  herd 
of  swine  within  the  year,  though  these  may  all  fig¬ 
ure  under  the  shape  of  one  apparently  unchanging 
brute. 
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ence,  perhaps,  will  never  fathom.  The  houses 
we  inhabit  are  pulled  down,  stone  by  stone, 
and  yet  rebuilt  as  fast  as  they  are  destroyed  ; 
all  their  furniture  and  Bxtures  are  severally 
removed,  particle  by  particle.  The  whole  of 
each  ediBce  is  reconstructed  in  the  course, 
we  will  say,  of  a  single  year,  and  yet  no  eye 
can  follow  the  process,  or  deteqt  any  org’inic 
change  in  the  architecture  of  the  pile.  Ihough 
the  vital  artiBcers  are  constantly  at  work, 
their  operations  are  wholly  nnfelt ;  we  are 
never  conscious  of  the  separation  of  particles, 
or  the  substitution  of  others.  The  masons 
and  carpenters  are  never  off  our  premises  for 
an  hour,  and  yet  the  chink  of  their  chisels, 
or  the  grating  of  their  saws,  is  entirely  un¬ 
heard.  And  still  more  striking  is  the  fact, 
that  the  very  organs  which  are  kept  in  con¬ 
stant  activity  are  themselves  silently  renewed 
without  interrupting  their  functions  for  an 
instant.  The  heart  is  reproduced  out  of  our 
food  without  losing  a  single  beat,  and  with¬ 
out  spilling  a  solitory  drop  of  blood.  The 
eye  is  taken  to  pieces,  time  after  time,  and 
the  windows  of  vision  reglazed,  without  dis¬ 
turbing  our  sight  for  a  day  ;  and  new  sto¬ 
machs  are  repeatedly  inserted  in  our  bodies 
without  our  ever  being  compelled  to  close  up 
the  mouth  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  ab¬ 
stain  from  digestion,  until  the  apparatus  can 
be  properly  replaced.  That  house  after 
house  should  thus  be  rebuilt  on  the  same 
site,  in  the  same  form,  and  with  the  same 
furniture,  is  surely  as  strange  as  if  Saint 
Paul’s  Cathedral  were  renewed  from  top  to 
bottom,  year  by  year,  without  attracting  ob¬ 
servation  ;  and  its  organ,  its  clock,  and  bells, 
could  all  be  remodelled  whilst  kept  in  unre¬ 
mitting  play. 

But  as  the  body  is  composed  of  a  certain 
set  of  elements,  united  in  certain  proportions, 
the  food  we  consume  must  contain  the  pre¬ 
cise  ingredients  required.  Here  is  another 
marvellous  arrangement  to  be  observed.  How 
comes  it  that  men  who  have  been  dining  for 
thousands  of  years  in  ignorance  of  their  own 
chemical  constitution,  as  well  as  of  the  exact 
composition  of  their  viands,  should  yet  have 
hit  upon  substances  which  comprehend  all 
the  raw  material  needed  for  the  restoration 
of  the  frame  ?  Solomon,  with  all  his  saga¬ 
city,  knew  nothing  of  fibrin,  albumen,  or 
casein ;  nor  was  Apicius,  with  all  bis  r«- 
eherehi  experience  in  cookery,  aware  that  his 
fine  dishes  must  resolve  themselves  into  cer¬ 
tain  undistinguished  elements,  if  they  were 
to  prove  in  the  slightest  degree  nutritious. 
It  is  only  a  small  part  of  creation  that  the 
stomach  will  digest.  A  Frenchman,  of  the 
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name  of  Mercier,  expressed  an  opinion  that 
chemistry  would  one  day  be  able  to  extract 
a  nutritive  principle  from  all  bodies,  and  that 
then  it  would  be  as  easy  for  people  to  obtain 
food  as  it  is  now  to  draw  water  from  rivers. 
Hr.  Armstrong,  in  his  Art  of  Prtttrving 
Health,  says,  “  Nothing  so  foreign  but  the 
athletic  hind  can  labor  into  blood.”  But  this 
is  poetry.  In  prose,  our  bill  of  fare  is  con¬ 
fined  to  comparatively  few  out  of  the  fifty 
or  sixty  terrestrial  elements  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  ;  and  it  would  be  just  as  idle 
to  attempt  to  feast  on  the  others  as  it  was 
for  Midas  to  sit  down  to  a  banquet  of  gold. 
The  difficulty  of  the  question  is  also  enhanced 
by  various  circumstances,  of  which  we  need 
only  mention  that  the  ingredients  required 
for  our  frames  are  not  supplied  in  a  separate 
and  nncombined  condition — that  is  to  say,  as 
so  much  carbon,  so  much  lime,  so  much  oxy¬ 
gen,  Ac. ;  but  they  are  presented  In  our  vic¬ 
tuals  in  such  a  disguised  and  complicated 
form,  that  neither  cook  nor  chemist,  reason¬ 
ing  a  priori,  could  predict  what  would  be 
their  destiny  when  subjected  to  analy.sis  by 
the  stomach,  or  brought  under  the  influence 
of  the  organs  of  assimilation.  Practically 
considered,  therefore,  the  repair  of  the  bodily 
house  seems  to  be  the  most  random  work 
imaginable.  VVe  take  pains  to  procure  a  din¬ 
ner  daily,  but  nobody  ever  asks  whether  it 
contains  (as  it  were)  bricks  for  the  walls, 
timber  for  the  floor,  glass  for  the  windows, 
metal  for  the  grate,  or  marble  for  the  man¬ 
telpiece.  We  must,  in  some  way  or  other, 
contrive  to  procure  iron  for  the  blood,  sul¬ 
phur  for  the  hair,  and  phosphorus  for  the 
brain ;  but  at  no  table  in  the  kingdom  do  we 
ever  find  these  indispensable  articles  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  salt-cellars  or  cruet-stands. 

How  then  explain  the  fact  that  so  many 
millions  of  human  bodies  have  been  repaired 
without  difficulty  and  without  mistake,  though 
errors  might  so  easily  have  been  committed, 
and  though  men  appear  to  have  been  per¬ 
petually  banqueting  in  the  dark  ?  We  can 
only  ascribe  this  remarkable  result  to  a  kind¬ 
ly  Providence,  which  has  not  merely  spread 
a  spendid  table  for  man  “  in  the  wilderness,” 
and  furnished  it  with  a  varied  array  of  viands, 
but  has  also  implanted  a  subtle  instinct  in 
the  human  system  which,  when  it  is  discreet¬ 
ly  indulged,  attracts  us  to  what  is  chemically 
congenial,  but  repels  os  from  what  is  useless 
or  injurious. 

In  order,  however,  to  exhibit  this  happy 
adaptation  of  food  to  the  feeder,  let  us  glance 
for  awhile  at  the  “  bread  we  eat.”  It  is  the 
staff  of  life.  It  ia  also  a  key  to  the  compo- 
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sition  of  all  our  vegetable  fare.  Now,  if  ' 
an  ignorant  miller  were  told  that  his  flour 
would  some  day  be  converted  into  human 
blood,  he  would  laugh  at  the  notion  just  as 
much  as  if  told  that  any  part  of  his  body 
could  be  made  available — as  it  can — in  the 
manufacture  of  lucifer  matches.  There  is  no 
external  resemblance  between  the  fine  white 
powder  which  fills  his  sacks  and  the  crim¬ 
son  fluid  which  streams  fiom  his  heart. 
There  is  still  less  similarity  between  that 
powder  and  the  brawny  muscles  that  render 
him  a  terror  to  the  whole  villj^e.  Yet,  if 
the  man  were  to  sentence  himself  to  live 
exclusively  on  the  produce  of  his  mill — and 
he  might  do  so  without  forfeiting  his  prow¬ 
ess,  provided  he  retained  the  bran,  wherein 
tire  most  nutritive  principle  largely  exists — it 
is  plain  that  his  flour  must  resolve  itself  into 
blood,  and  this  blood  must  again  b“Come 
consolidated  into  flesh.  At  the  first  glance, 
indeed,  an  analysis  of  bread  would  only 
seem  to  render  the  mystery  more  perplexing 
still.  The  chief  ingredient,  in  point  of  quan¬ 
tity,  is  found  to  be  water.  Nearly  one  half 
of  every  wheaten  loaf  is  composed  of  this 
mild  and  unpretending  fluid.  But  it  so  hap¬ 
pens  that  water  is  also  the  preponderating 
element  in  the  constitution  of  solid  men  and 
women.  Any  gentleman  who  weighs  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds,  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  he  has  only  thirty-eight 
pounds  of  dry  matter  in  the  whole  of  his 
body.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  weight  of 
his  humanity  is  literally  identical  in  nature 
with  the  liquid  which  drops  from  the  clouds 
or  is  pumped  from  the  soil  (after  filtering 
itself  perhaps  through  the  nearest  church¬ 
yard).  If  the  water  in  our  frames  were  not 
associated  with  more  consistent  materials,  we 
should  have  to  live  in  buckets  or  barrels,  and 
people  would  subside  into  liquid  masses 
charged  with  a  few  soluble  salts,  and  depos¬ 
iting  a  small  quantity  of  matter  by  way  of 
sediment.  Strange,  therefore,  as  it  may 
appear,  that  our  frames  should  be  so  succu¬ 
lent  in  their  composition,  it  is  necessary  that 
our  diet  should  correspond.  Hence  the 
natural  fitness  of  a  commodity  which  like 
flour  possesses,  and  is  capable  of  taking  up, 
so  large  a  proportion  of  water.  A  dry  crust 
is  in  truth  a  tank  of  moisture.  We  drink 
bread  as  well  as  eat  it.*  In  like  manner,  out 


*  At  an  inatanoe  of  the  striking  infurenation  con¬ 
veyed  by  Profeetor  Johnston’s  work  on  subjects  of 
a  very  homely  description,  we  may  mention  a  fact 
which  to  many  will  be  as  new  as  it  is  surprising. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  bread  loess  its  softneM 
and  beeomes  apparently  dry.  Most  perton^  if 


of  one  hundred  parts  of  lean  beef,  seventy- 
ei^ht  are  nothing  more  than  water  mixed 
with  blood.  Apples,  goo-^eberries,  mush¬ 
rooms,  and  many  other  articles  of  food,  yield 
eighty  per  cent,  of  this  catholic  fluid.  Three 
quarters  of  every  potato  are  simple  moisture. 
Carrots  are  extravagantly  humid,  eighty-three 
parts  being  composed  of  the  same  liquid. 
Turnips  should  be  sipped  ;  they  contain  only 
ten  parts  of  solid  food  to  ninety  of  water. 
It  is  amongst  the  gourd  tribe,  however,  that 
we  find  the  most  striking  examples  of  succu¬ 
lence.  In  the  watermelon,  ninety-four  parts 
of  every  mouthful  consist  of  mere  moisiure  ; 
and  in  the  cucumber,  you  get  only  three 
morsels  of  substantial  matter  to  ninety-seven 
of  condensed  vapor.  Well  might  the  old 
pasha,  Mehemet  Ali,  consume  a  forty-pound 
melon  at  a  single  sitting,  and  even  treat  it  as 
an  easy  appendix  to  an  excellent  repast! 

The  second  noticeable  ingredient  in  bread 
will  surprise  the  non- chemical  reader  almost 
as  much  as  the  first.  He  will  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  animal  fibre  may  be  extracted 
from  muffins  or  biscuits,  and  though  he  ad¬ 
mits  figuratively  that  all  flesh  is  grass,  he 
may  object  to  regard  it  literally  as  flour. 
Wheaten  bread,  however,  contairfs  six  per 
cent,  of  a  substance  called  gluten,  which, 
when  analyzed,  is  found  to  exhibit  the  sam 
ultimate  elements  as  the  fibrin  of  muscle. 
Both  are  represented  by  the  same  chemi¬ 
cal  formula*  and  both  belong  to  a  striking 


seked  the  cause  of  this  change,  would  aacribe  it  to 
the  loee  of  moisture.  But  the  fact  is,  that  stale 
bread  contains  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  water 
as  new.  The  alteration  is  supposed  to  be  doe  to  < 
some  internal  action  amongst  the  atoms ;  for  if  a 
stale  loaf  is  exposed  in  a  closely-covered  tin  to  a  heat 
not  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water  for  a  period  of 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  and  then  allowea  to  cool, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  recovered  its  youth,  and 
will  be  restored  in  appearance  and  properties  to 
the  condition  of  new  bread.  As  another  illustra¬ 
tion,  we  may  refer  to  the  development  of  alcohol 
in  flour  during  the  process  of  conversion  into 
bread.  The  total  abstainer  will  be  greatly  alarmed 
to  learn  that  at  one  stage  of  that  process  the  farina 
which  he  regards  as  the  mildest  of  eatable  things 
is  really  pervaded  with  his  deadly  enemy.  During 
the  fermentation  excited  by  the  yeast,  part  of 
the  starch  in  the  flour  is  convert^  into  sugar, 
and  this  again  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and 
alcohol.  Literally  alcohol,  we  repeat  I  Fortunate¬ 
ly  the  adversary  is  compelled  to  evacuate  the  bread 
when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  oven,  and  thus  it 
beeomes  i  in  possible  to  get  drunk  on  quartern 
loavesi  Mischievous  bakers,  however,  with  a  glim¬ 
mering  of  science  in  their  heads,  have  sometimes 
attempted  to  imprison  the  ardent  element,  and 
have  audaciously  announced  that  they  sell  “  Bread 
with  the  gin  in  it  I” 

*  Though  not,  perhaps,  with  strict  currectnesa. 
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series  of  substances  known  as  the  protein  com¬ 
pounds,  which  correspond,  to  a  remarkable 
extent,  in  their  constitution  and  dietary  uses. 
In  the  gluten  of  bread,  therefore,  the  hbrin 
of  the  flesh  already  exists,  and  hence  Swift 
was  n  good  deal  nearer  the  truth  than  he 
imagined,  when  he  penned  that  witty  scene 
in  the  Tcde  of  a  Tub,  where  my  Lord  Peter 
attempts  to  persuade  his  Lutheran  and  Cal¬ 
vinist  brothers  that  a  dry  crust  was  as  fine  a 
piece  of  mutton  as  ever  came  out  of  Leaden- 
ball  market.* 

But  besides  the  materials  demanded  for 
the  repair  or  enlargement  of  the  tissues,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  called  the  body- 
boilding  principles,  others  are  needed  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  constant  supply  of 
animal  heat.  Our  f(^  must  contain  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  fuel,  and  not  a  little  either,  for  as  the 
temperature  of  the  body  is  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  averag¬ 
ing,  in  fact,  about  98°  Fabr.,  we  are  plun-  | 
dered  of  our  caloric  continually.  Now,  every 
|pain  of  wheat  in  dudes,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
Its  own  little  stock  of  oil  and  coke ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  equipped  with  a  quantity  of  fat, 
starch,  gum,  and  other  substances,  which,  by 
combining  with  the  oxygen  inspired,  are 
burnt  within  the  body  on  the  same  principle, 
but  not  with  the  same  fiery  raanifeslaticns, 
as  tallow  or  coal  are  burnt  without  it.  The 
proportion  of  fat  contained  in  wheaten  bread 
is  indeed  very  small,  not  amounting  to  much 
more  than  one  per  cent.;  but  the  starch, 
sugar,  and  gum  exist  in  comparative  abun¬ 
dance. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  our  limited 
'  space,  to  refer  particularly  to  the  mineral 
matters,  which  bread,  like  all  other  perfect 
food,  must  include.  Still  less  would  it  be 
practicable  to  follow  the  author  whilst  ana- 
lynng  one  substance  after  another,  and  indi¬ 
cating  the  properties  wherein  they  excel. 
He  concludes  that  our  food  should  contain  a 
due  admixture  of  vegetable  and  animal  sub¬ 
stances  in  which  the  proportions  of  the  three 


*  Nearer  the  truth,  we  eay,  in  this  respect — that 
fibrin  maj  be,  and  ie  extra<A^  from  bread  by  the 
ehemietry  of  digestion  and  aeeimilat ion.  But  lest 
the  remark  should  seem  to  favor  the  Romish  doc¬ 
trine  of  transubstantiatioD,  be  it  observed  (as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Johnston  has  elsewhere  noticed)  that  analysis 
famishes  a  fatal  implement  whereby  that  doctrine 
aaay  be  tested.  Th«  proportion  of  gluten  contain¬ 
ed  in  bread  is  not  the  same  as  that  contained  in 
fieeh.  Now,  if  the  Romanist  wishes  to  establish  his 
theo^  of  transmutation  for  ever,  he  may  do  it  most 
readily  by  showing—*/  he  can — that  after  the  act 
of  eonseeration  has  been  performed,  the  wafer  con¬ 
tains  the  relative  quantity  of  gluten  which  belongs 
to  flesh  and  not  to  bread. 
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moat  important  constituents,  fat,  starch  or 
sugar,  and  fibrin  or  gluten,  are  properly  ad¬ 
justed.  It  is  here  that  the  wonderful  in¬ 
stinct  already  mentioned,  which  leads  man¬ 
kind  to  mingle  various  articles  of  diet  so  as 
to  obtun  all  the  necessary  elements,  comes 
into  conspicuous  play.  Without  possessing 
any  chemical  knowledge  whatever,  the  sto¬ 
mach  appears  from  time  to  time  to  have  given 
strong  hints  to  its  owner,  which  have  1^  to 
combinations  as  subtle  and  efficient  as  if  they 
had  been  prescribed  by  the  profoundest  sci¬ 
ence.  Why,  for  instance,  should  bread  or 
potatoes  form  an  indispensable  accompani¬ 
ment  to  beef  ?  On  analyzing  the  latter  sub¬ 
stance  it  is  found  to  consist  of  seventy-eight 
parts  of  water,  nineteen  of  fibrin,  and  three 
of  fat.  These  principles  appear,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  bread  ;  gluten  there  being  equivalent 
to  fibrin  here.  But  there  is  no  starch  in 
your  steak  whilst  there  is  much  in  your  loaf. 
The  fat,  it  is  true,  may  to  some  extent  repre¬ 
sent  this  combustible  material,  but  it  will  not 
supply  as  much  fuel  as  is  needed  to  keep 
your  corporeal  furnace  in  adequate  action. 
Hence,  by  a  natural  impulse  we  resort  to 
bread  when  attacking  beef,  or  take  the  latter 
in  flank  with  a  dish  of  potatoes,  these  tubers 
(subtracting  the  water)  containing  almost 
ninety-two  per  cent,  of  starch.  So,  again, when 
the  quantity  of  fat  in  any  animal  substance 
is  insignificant,  it  is  astonishing  what  tricks 
we  employ  to  obtain  a  suflScient  supplement 
from  other  sources.  Thus — 

We  eat  along  with  thoee  varieties  in  which  it 
is  small,  some  other  food  richer  in  fat.  Thns  we 
eat  bacon  with  veal,  with  liver,  and  with  fowl,  or 
we  capon  the  latter,  and  thus  increase  its  natural 
fat.  We  use  melted  butter  with  our  white-fish, 
or  we  fry  them  with  fat ;  while  the  herring,  tlie 
salmon,  and  the  eels  are  usually  both  dressed  and 
eaten  in  their  own  oil.  If  the  reader  will  take 
the  trouble  of  consulting  any  popular  cookery 
book,  he  will  find  that  sausage  and  other  rich 
mixed  meats  are  made  in  general  with  one  part 
of  fat  and  two  of  lean ;  the  proportion  in  which 
they  exist  in  a  piece  of  good  marbled  beef.  Art 
thus  unconsciously  again  imitating  nature. 

The  solid  substances,  however,  to  which 
we  have  hastily  alluded,  constitute  only  one 
department  of  our  commissariat.  Impelled 
by  his  instinct  to  seek  for  some  sort  of  liquid 
to  moisten  his  clay,  man  has  employed  his 
genius  in  preparing  various  artificial  drink$. 
Of  these  there  are  two  classes  ;  first,  such  as 
are  simply  infused  without  undergoing  any 
special  chemical  treatment ;  and  second,  such 
as  are  subjected  to  certain  chemical  changes, 
the  most  important  of  which  consists  in  fer- 
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mentation.  Both  sorts  exert  a  stimalating 
influence  over  the  mind  ;  but  whilst  the  for¬ 
mer,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  occasion  an  elegant 
and  innocent  kind  of  excitement,  the  latter, 
ale,  spirits,  wines,  if  too  freely  absorbed, 
fling  the  patient  into  a  state  of  vulgar  and 
uproarious  inebriety.  Tea  may  be  drunk  as 
copiously  as  it  was  hy  Dr.  Johnson,  without 
leading  to  an^  other  immediate  mischief  than 
the  propagation  of  a  little  scandal,  whereas 
long  indulgence  in  Sir  John  Barleycorn  is  apt 
to  make  a  man  intolerably  warlike,  until  bis 
career  is  terminated  for  the  night  in  the  near¬ 
est  gutter. 

Most  of  our  readers  may  remember  the 
surprise  which  was  manifested  by  Mr.  Sam¬ 
uel  Pepps,  Clerk  of  the  Acts  of  the  Navy, 
and  author  of  one  of  the  moat  diverting 
diaries  ever  written,  when  he  first  sipped  tea 
from  a  Liliputian  cup,  at  the  price  of  some 
sixty  shillings  per  pound.  Could  that  amus¬ 
ing  gentleman  have  witnessed  the  analysis  of 
the  herb  by  some  modern  chemist,  be  would 
have  recorded  the  peculiarities  of  its  compo¬ 
sition  with  many  expressions  of  astonishment. 
First,  he  would  have  learned  that  it  contains 
a  volatile  oil,  not  naturally  resident  ns  such 
in  the  plant,  but  developed  during  the  dry¬ 
ing  and  roasting  to  which  the  leaf  is  exposed. 
Small  as  is  the  quantity — lib.  in  lOOlbs.  of 
tea — it  is  to  this  that  the  peculiar  virtue  of 
the  herb  is  mainly  ascribed.  For  as  new 
tea  produces  a  species  of  intoxication,  on 
which  account  the  Chinese  rarely  employ  it 
until  a  year  has  elapsed,  and  as  the  tasters 
and  packers  of  the  article  are  subject  to 
attacks  of  giddiness  and  paralysis,  the  change 
effected  by  delay  is  presumed  to  be  due  to 
the  escape  of  a  portion  of  this  fugitive  ma¬ 
terial.  Next,  Mr.  Pepys  would  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  a  substance  called 
iheine,  respecting  which  he  would  have  chron¬ 
icled  a  very  curious  fact.  In  various  parts 
of  the  globe  certain  stimulating  substances, 
such  as  coffee,  cocoa,  chocolate,  mat6  guara- 
na,  have  been  employed  for  the  same  pur¬ 
poses  as  the  charming  herb  whose  merits  we 
are  now  considering.  But  all  these  sub- 
stances,  adopted  as  they  have  been  without 
the  slightest  conception  of  their  chemical 
composition,  are  found  to  agree  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  peculiar  body  just  mentioned. 
And  here  again  the  subtle  instinct  which 
rules  the  human  appetite  seems  to  have  led 
mankind,  by  what  appear  to  be  different 
routes,  to  the  same  results,  as  if  there  were 
some  secret  affinities  between  the  stomach 
and  its  fare  which  enabled  us  to  detect  the 
latter,  whatever  disguises  it  may  assume,  or 


in  whatever  unlikely  combinations  it  may 
lurk.  Mr.  Pepys  would  have  further  learned 
that  this  substance,  which  is  remarkably  rich 
in  nitrogen,  has  the  property  of  retarding 
the  waste  of  the  bodily  tissues,  so  that  a 
much  smaller  quantity  of  food  suffices  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  frame  where  tea  is 
systematically  drunk.  The  poor  man  is  not 
therefore  indulging  in  a  pure  luxury  when  he 
purchases  his  packet  of  Souchong.  He  is 
literally  economising  his  body.  Three  or 
four  grains  of  theine  daily  will  lessen  his  ex¬ 
penditure  of  flesh  materially.  And  hence, 
too,  when  digestion  begins  to  flag,  as  in  the 
aged,  or  in  those  who  have  worked  their  sto¬ 
machs  too  severely,  tea  will  enable  that 
organ  to  keep  up  the  wants  of  the  system 
with  a  much  smaller  outlay  of  energy  than 
would  otherwise  be  required.  The  third  in¬ 
gredient  in  this  herb  might  have  struck  Mr. 
Pepys  with  equal  surpn^e.  From  the  bark 
of  trees  we  extract  tannin  or  tannic  acid,  the 
astringent  substance  which  is  employed  in 
converting  the  skins  of  animals  into  leather, 
and  also  in  producing  an  inky  dye  or  infusion 
when  mixed  with  salts  of  iron.  The  same 
substance  is  to  be  found  in  tea.  It  consti 
tutes  no  less  than  from  13  to  18  per  cent, 
of  the  dried  leaf.  Its  precise  influence  upon 
the  human  system  has  not  vet  been  ascer¬ 
tained,  but  its  presence  would  probably  have 
induced  Mr.  Pepys  to  decline  all  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  new  beverage  lest  his  digestive 
sac  should  soon  be  transformed  into  leather. 

These  are  the  three  most  active  principles 
in  tea,  but  of  the  remaining  ingredients,  fat, 
starch,  water,  mineral  and  other  matters,  we 
need  only  mention  gluten,  the  nutritive  char¬ 
acter  of  which  has  already  been  noticed. 
This  substance  forms  one  -  fourth  of  the 
weight  of  the  dried  leaves,  and  therefore 
renders  them  as  nourishing  as  peas  or  beans. 
The  ordinary  process  of  infusion  extracts  but 
little  of  the  gluten,  and  consequently  the  most 
feeding  element  in  the  plant  is  rejected.  When 
first  introduced  into  Europe,  it  is  said  that 
the  liquid  was  sometimes  discarded,  and  the 
leaves  brought  to  table  to  be  eaten  like  cab¬ 
bage  or  cauliflower.  At  the  present  time, 
the  Tartars  reduce  the  tea  to  a  fine  powder, 
and  mix  it  with  fat  and  salt ;  and  in  some 
parts  of  South  America,  according  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Basil  Hall,  the  natives  drink  the  hot  in¬ 
fusion  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  the  resid¬ 
ual  leaves  are  handed  round  on  a  silver 
salver. 

Passing  from  the  “  beverages  we  infuse,” 
of  which  tea  is  of  course  only  one  specimen, 
we  must  glance  at  a  curious  sample  of  the 
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“  liquors  we  ferment,”  Chica,  or  maize  beer, 
is  a  drink  which  is  excessively  popular 
amongst  the  mountain  Indians  on  the  west¬ 
ern  Cf)a8t  of  South  America.  The  mode  of 
manufacturing  it,  however,  would  surprise  us 
if  prescribed  in  any  civilized  manual  of  cook¬ 
ery,  The  recipe  is  this.  Assemble  all  the 
members  of  the  family,  and,  if  you  like, 
catch  a  few  strangers  to  assist  at  the  oper¬ 
ation,  Let  them  seat  themselves  on  the 
floor  in  a  circle,  and  place  a  large  dish  in  the 
centre.  Around  it  deposit  a  quantity  of 
dried  maize.  Then  let  each  individual  take 
up  a  handful  of  the  grain  and  chew  it  thor¬ 
oughly,  Spit  the  maize  into  the  dish,  Pro- 
ce^  until  the  entire  mass  has  passed  through 
the  jaws  of  the  company,  and  thus  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  mass  of  pulp.  Let  it  then  be 
mashed  in  hot  water  and  allowed  to  ferment. 
In  a  little  time  the  abomination  will  be  fit  for 
use.  So  highly  is  it  esteemed,  that  a  polite 
native  could  offer  no  higher  compliment  to  a 
traveller  than  a  draught  of  the  liquor  thus 
villanously  brewed.  Strangely  enough,  the 
same  process  is  employed  in  the  Pacific,  in 
the  extraction  of  an  intoxicating  liquor  from 
the  ava  root.  Captain  Wilkes  gives  an 
amusing  account  of  the  formalities  with 
which  the  disgusting  potion  is  prepared,  the 
masticators,  however,  being  required  to  pos¬ 
sess  clean,  undecayed  teeth,  and  prohibited 
from  swallowing  any  of  the  juice  under  pain 
of  chastisement.  But  it  is  highly  interesting 
to  note  the  chemical  principles  involved  in 
these  nauseous  operations.  Com,  as  we 
have  seen,  and  other  grains  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  starch.  In  order  that  fermenta- 
Uon  may  occur,  this  starch  must  be  convert¬ 
ed  into  sugar.  Commonly,  the  change  is 
effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  called  diastase,  which  is  d<‘veloped  dur¬ 
ing  the  process  of  malting.  It  happens,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  saliva  possesses  a  sin.ilar  power 
of  transforming  starch  into  sugar.  Of  course, 
neither  the  Indian  nor  the  man  of  Fejee, 
has  the  slightest  conception  of  the  chemical 
influences  which  are  at  work  in  his  jaws,  but, 
that  people  living  at  such  a  distance  from 
each  other,  and  acting  in  complete  ignorance 
of  the  scientific  bearings  of  their  processes, 
should  have  adopted  the  same  practice  in 
order  to  obtmn  the  same  results,  is  one  of  the 
many  curious  and  recondite  facts  which  these 
volumes  have  brought  prominently  into  view. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work 
itself  for  the  conclusions  which  are  drawn  by 
the  author  respecting  the  chemico  physiolog- 
ieal  effects  of  fermented  liquors  in  generu. 
Upon  a  subject  like  this  considerable  differ¬ 


ence  ef  opinion  may  exist,  and  it  is  precisely 
in  such  cases  that  men  who,  like  Professor 
Johnston,  not  only  bring  a  cautious  philoso¬ 
phy  to  bear  on  the  topic,  but  have  also 
gathered  their  data  from  a  field  as  wide  as 
the  globe  itself,  are  best  entitled  to  be  heard. 
Those  who  think  that  the  great  table  of  na¬ 
ture  is  sufificiently  supplied  with  liquids  if 
furnished  with  a  few  decanters  of  cold  water, 
will  learn  with  some  surprise  how  deep  is  the 
craving  and  how  dexterous  is  the  instinct 
which  has  led  men  to  seize  the  products  of 
fermentation,  and  to  crowd  that  table  with 
bottles,  bearing  different  labels,  it  is  true,  but 
ever  containing  beverages  akin  to  each  other 
in  their  chemical  characteristics. 

But  if  fermented  liquors  are  dubious  in¬ 
dulgences,  what  shall  we  say  to  a  class  of 
substances  which  not  only  exhilarate  the 
mind,  but  transport  us  into  a  state  of  tem¬ 
porary  ecstasy,  to  be  followed,  alas !  by  a 
terrible  rebound  of  depression  ?  The  chap¬ 
ters  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  “  Narcot¬ 
ics”  contain  some  of  the  most  interesting 
materials  which  these  volumes  present.  Per¬ 
haps  opium  is  the  most  fascinating  of  the 
class.  From  the  miserable  Theriaki  who 
haunts  the  coffee-houses  of  Constantinople, 
with  his  withered  visage,  his  bent  spine,  his 
shattered  frame — his  “fiery  particle”  long 
ago  drowned  in  premature  imbecility, — up  to 
those  two  gifted  men  of  our  own  country, 
whose  history  might  almost  be  written  in 
laudanum,  and  whose  genius  shaped  its 
fumes  into  gorgeous  dreams,  or  piled  them 
up  in  magnificent  air-castles  such  as  Titans 
alone  could  conceive, — the  same  fearful  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  despotism  of  this  drug  might 
be  extracted.  The  effect  of  opium  varies,  it 
is  true,  to  a  great  extent,  according  to  the 
temperament  and  race  of  the  individual.  Its 
influence  upon  a  man  of  obtuse  faculties  or 
of  inferior  susceptibilities,  is  simply  to  re¬ 
move  sluggishness,  and  make  him  “active 
and  conversable,”  Upon  excitable  people, 
like  the  Javanese,  the  Negro,  the  Malay,  it 
exerts  a  terrible  power,  sometimes  rendering 
them  perfectly  frantic.  The  well  known 
phrase,  “  running  a  muck,”  is  derived  from 
the  Javanese  practice  of  sallying  out,  when 
inebriated  with  opium,  and  killing  anybody 
who  comes  to  hand.  De  Quincey  speaks  of 
the  “  abyss  of  divine  enjoyment”  which  was 
suddenly  laid  open  to  him  when  he  quaffed 
his  first  dose  of  laudanum.  He  thought  he 
had  discovered  a  panacea  —  a  ^apfianov 
vfjnevBe^  for  all  human  woes.  Happiness 
might  thenceforth  be  bought  at  the  drug¬ 
gist’s  shop,  and  bliss  to  any  amount  kept  in 
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an  apothecary’s  phial.  But  terrible  was  the 
retribution  exact^.  The  dose  must  not  only 
be  repeated,  but  increased,  to  keep  down  the 
giant  craving  which  was  continually  acquir¬ 
ing  strength.  At  one  period  the  English 
Opium-Eater  took  320  grains  of  opium  a 
day.  Coleridge  says  Cottle  has  been  known 
to  swallow  a  whole  quart  of  laudanum  in 
twenty -four  hours  !  And  the  result  ?  “  Con¬ 
ceive,”  says  the  latter,  “  whatever  is  most 
wretched,  helpless,  and  hopeless,  and  you 
will  form  as  tolerable  a  notion  of  my  state 
as  it  is  possible  for  a  good  man  to  have.”  . . . 

"  You  have  no  conception  of  the  dreadful 
hell  of  my  mind,  and  conscience,  and  body !” 

.  .  "  Think  of  me,”  says  De  Quincey  ;  "even 
when  four  months  had  passed,  (after  re¬ 
nouncing  opium,)  as  of  one  still  agitated, 
writhing,  throbbing,  palpitating,  shattered, 
and  much  in  the  situation  of  him  who  has 
been  racked.”  Verily,  if  the  Turkish  trav¬ 
eller  carries  with  him  opium  lozenges, 
stamped  on  one  side  with  the  words,  “  ^sh 
Allah,”  the  gift  of  God,  the  obverse  might 
bear  with  equal  truth  the  inscription — gift 
of  the  Devil. 

Amongst  other  striking  consequences  of 
continual  indulgence  in  this  drug,  the  author 
notices  the  practice  of  mixing  it  with  corrosive 
sublimate  in  Turkey,  when  it  has  ceased  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  degree  of  excitement,  ^e 
influence  of  the  sorcerer,  when  its  enchant¬ 
ments  begin  to  fail,  is  maintained  by  allying 
it  with  a  positive  poison ;  and  thus  doubly 
assailed,  the  body  of  the  miserable  devotee 
is  soon  prostrated  beyond  the  power  of  re¬ 
demption. 

There  is  another  narcotic,  and  it  is  but  one 
out  of  many  described  by  the  author,  to 
which  a  passing  glance  may  be  allowed. 
This  is  the  Coca  of  the  Andes.  Rarely  is  a 
native  of  these  regions  to  be  seen  without  his 
little  pouch  of  leather  to  hold  the  leaves  of 
this  remarkable  plant,  and  a  small  bottle  of 
vegetable  ashes  or  unslacked  lime.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  latter  material  is  to  excite  a  flow 
of  saliva,  and  bring  out  the  taste  of  the  leaf 
in  all  its  pungency.  Repo(>e  being  essential 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  process,  the  con¬ 
sumer  lies  stretched  in  the  shade,  deaf  alike 
to  the  commands  of  his  master,  to  the  roar  of 
predatory  beasts,  or  even  to  the  approaches 
of  the  flames  which  may  have  been  kindled 
in  his  vicinity.  Taken  in  moderation  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  gentle  excitement,  induces  cheerful¬ 
ness,  and  seems  by  no  means  unfavorable  to 
health  and  longevity.  Taken  in  excess,  how¬ 
ever,  it  scon  weakens  the  digestion,  occasions 


biliary  affections,  destroys  the  appetite  for 
natural  food  and  creates  a  craving  for  animal 
excrement,  disorders  the  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties,  and  drives  the  patient  to  brandy  (if  he 
can  procure  it)  to  assuage  his  bodily  pangs. 
Fortunately  the  use  of  coca  is  principally  con¬ 
fined  to  the  natives,  whose  gloomy  and  mo¬ 
notonous  existence  is  undoubtedly  relieved 
by  its  perilous  juice  ;  but  occasionally  a  resi¬ 
dent  European  is  tempted  into  the  vice,  and 
becomes  as  pliant  a  victim  as  the  Indians 
themselves. 

"Young  men  of  the  beat  families  in  Peru  be¬ 
come  sometimes  addicted  to  this  extreme  degree 
of  excess,  and  are  then  considered  as  lost  For¬ 
saking  cities  and  the  company  of  civilized  men, 
and  living  chiefly  in  woods  or  in  Indian  villages, 
they  give  themselves  up  to  a  savage  and  solitary 
life.  Hence  the  term,  a  vhite  coquero  (the  epi¬ 
thet  applied  to  a  confirmed  chewer  of  coca),  has 
there  something  of  the  same  evil  sense  as  ‘  irre¬ 
claimable  drunkard’  has  with  us.’* 

Coca  is  remarkable  for  two  properties 
which  are  not  known  to  coexist  in  any  other 
substance.  First,  it  enables  the  consumer  to 
dispense  with  food  to  a  marvellous  extent, 
by  retarding,  as  is  probable,  the  waste  of  the 
tissues ;  and  second,  it  obviates  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  which  is  usually  felt  in  ascend* 
ing  activities,  so  that  a  traveller,  duly  primed 
with  coca,  may  climb  heights  and  follow 
swift-footed  animals,  as  Yon  Tschudi  ob¬ 
serves,  without  experiencing  any  greater  in¬ 
convenience  than  if  engaged  on  the  level 
coast.  Hence  its  value  in  mountainous  dis¬ 
tricts. 

These  curious  results  may  be  equalled  in 
singularity  by  certain  properties  possessed 
by  arsenic.  In  the  chapter  on  the  "  Poisons 
we  select,”  the  author  has  conveyed  some 
information  which  will  take  most,  if  not  all, 
of  his  readers  by  surprise.  Arsenic — the  ar- 
senious  acid  of  the  chemist — is  known  in  this 
country  as  s  tonic  and  alterative  when  ad¬ 
ministered  in  very  minute  doses,  but  when 
swallowed  in  larger  quantities,  as  a  rank 
poison,  and  therefore  a  particular  enemy  to 
rats  and  men.  But  what  will  the  reader  say 
when  he  learns  that  there  are  localities  where 
this  virulent  material  is  employed  as  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  diet,  and  that  its  effect  is  to  produce 
plumpness  of  form,  sleekness  of  skin,  beauty 
of  complexion,  and  a  general  improvement  in 
the  appearance  ?  Yet  such  is  the  fact.  In 
some  parts  of  Lower  Austria,  and  in  Styria 
in  particular,  the  old  stories  of  philtres  and 
love  potions  seem  to  be  more  than  realized. 
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When  a  peasant  maiden  has  6xed  her  affec¬ 
tions  upon  a  youth  who  may  be  insensible  to 
her  natural  charms,  she  often  proceeds  to 
heighten  them  by  the  use  of  arsenic.  If  the 
poison  is  used  with  caution,  never  exceeding 
half  a  grain  at  a  time,  and  gradually  accus¬ 
toming  the  system  to  its  action,  the  effect  is 
perfectly  magical.  It  adds  to  the  natural 
graces  of  her  filling  and  rounding  form,  paints 
with  brighter  hues  her  blushing  cheeks  and 
tempting  lips,  and  imparts  anew  and  winning 
lustre  to  her  sparkling  eye.”  Occasionally, 
however,  the  damsel  may  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  extract  beauty  from  the  drug,  and 
by  augmenting  the  dose  immoderately,  she 
may  ^11  a  sacrifice  to  her  passion  or  her 
vanity.  Its  use,  however,  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  maidens.  Though  incapable  of 
exciting  the  mental  pleasure  which  opium 
and  certain  other  narcotics  produce,  it  is  con¬ 
sumed  very  largely,  amongst  the  peasant 
population  without  occasioning  any  evil  re¬ 
sults,  provided  the  doses  are  adapted  to  the 
constitution  of  the  individual.  But  if  the 
practice  should  be  abandoned,  symptoms  of 
disease  such  as  would  ordinarily  follow  the 
reception  of  arsenic  by  uninitiated  persons, 
immediately  appear,  and  the  patient  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  renew  the  habit  in  order  to  obtain 
relief  from  the  ailments  which  spring  up  to 
torment  him.  It  is  the  same  with  horses. 
Arsenic  is  given  to  these  animals  to  secure 
plumpness  of  body  and  a  sleek  glossy  skin  ; 
but  if  they  pass  into  the  hands  of  masters 
who  do  not  patronize  the  practice,  they  lose 
flesh  and  spirits  and  gradually  decline,  unless 
the  custom  is  resumed,  when  a  few  pinches 
in  their  food  will  render  them  perfectly  con¬ 
valescent.  Like  coca,  too,  this  substance 
possesses  astonishing  powers  in  enabling  per¬ 
sons  to  ascend  bills  without  suffering  from 
want  of  breath — a  small  fragment  placed  in 
the  mouth  before  the  attempt,  and  allowed 
to  dissolve  slowly,  being  sufficient  to  qualify 
a  man  for  very  elaborate  undertakings  in  this 
line.  Is  it  not  marvellous  to  find  that  a 
deadly  material  like  this  should  yet  be  a 
strengtbener  of  respiration,  an  exciter  of  love, 
and  a  restorer  of  health  ?  Mithridates  is  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  facility  with  which  he  digested 
lut  poisons,  but  we  never  understood  that  he 
took  them  to  improve  his  body,  and  work 
himself  up  into  a  handsome  fascinating  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Had  space  permitted,  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  draw  upon  some  of  the  other  chap¬ 


ters  of  Professor  Johnston’s  interesting  work. 
Those  on  the  “Odors  we  enjoy,”  and  the 
“  Smells  we  dislike,”  will  be  found  to  yield 
some  very  striking  information ;  and  in  the 
latter  case,  the  reader  will  be  astonished  to 
learn  how  the  most  unsavory  emanations  may 
be  converted  into  objects  of  great  scientific 
importance.  The  author  hints  at  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  compounding  smells  infinitely  more 
terrific  than  any  which  nature  produces,  and 
of  employing  them  in  warfare  either  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  defence  or  annoyance.  Some  sub¬ 
stances  are  sufficiently  atrocious  in  them¬ 
selves.  Swallow  a  small  pellet  of  powdered 
sulphur,  and  it  will  diffuse  a  noisome  at¬ 
mosphere  around  the  individual  for  many 
days.  Take  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  a  prepa¬ 
ration  of  tellurium,  and  though  in  itself 
inodorous,  it  will  impart  such  a  disgusting 
fetor  to  the  breath  and  perspiration,  that 
the  dearest  friend  of  the  victim  will  be 
ready  to  indict  him  as  a  public  nuisance.  If 
a  single  bubble  of  seleniuretted  hydrogen  gas 
be  permitted  to  escape  into  a  room,  it  will 
attack  the  company  with  symptoms  of  se¬ 
vere  colds  and  bronchia]  affections,  which 
will  last  many  days.  Indeed,  it  is  only  nec¬ 
essary  to  read  what  is  said  about  a  ferocious 
compound,  known  as  the  cyanide  of  kako- 
dyle,  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  resources  of 
the  chemist  in  the  elaboration  of  detestable 
smells.  The  vapor  of  this  terrible  substance 
is  decomposed  on  coming  in  contact  with  air 
and  moisture  ;  and  two  of  the  most  deadly 
poisons  known  to  exist — white  arsenic  and 
prussic  acid — are  instantly  engendered  and 
dispersed  through  the  atmosphere.  We  must, 
however,  content  ourselves  with  a  simple 
but  sincere  recommendation  of  this  ingenious 
work.  It  belongs  to  a  class  we  should  wish 
to  see  widely  extended.  Composed  as  it  is 
in  a  popular  style,  and  studded  with  facts  of 
the  most  curious  and  at  the  same  time  of  the 
most  practical  description,  it  will  be  perused 
by  ordinary  readers  without  encountering 
any  of  the  difficulties  which  scientific  pro¬ 
ductions  too  frequently  present;  whilst  its 
varied  learning  and  philosophical  breadth 
will  commend  it  to  the  very  highest  rank  of 
thinkers.  We  can  not  pay  it  a  better  com¬ 
pliment  than  by  expressing  a  hope  that  treat¬ 
ises  like  this — plain,  easy,  and  perspicuous — 
yet  masterly  and  profound — may  soon  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  common  things  of  com¬ 
mon  life. 
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ALEXANDER  DUMAS. 


“Qentlemen,  if  I  bad  but  time  to  dieooarM  to  yoa  tbe  miracalona  effects  of  this,  my  oil,  sarnamed 
Oglio  del  Sooto ;  with  tbe  ooantlees  catalogue  of  those  I  have  eured,  the  patents  and  privileges  of  all 
the  princes  and  commonwealths  of  Christendom  ;  or  bat  the  depositions  ot  those  that  appear^,  on  my 
part,  before  the  Signiory  of  the  Sanita  and  most  learned  College  of  Physicians ;  where  I  was  author- 
iied,  upon  notie*  taken  of  the  admirable  virtue*  of  my  medicament*,  and  mine  own  exeelleney,  not  only  to 
dispense  them  publicly  in  this  famous  citv,  but  in  all  the  territories  that  happily  joy  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  most  pious  and  magnificent,’’ Ac. —  Volpone  (Ben  Joneon'*  Fox). 


From  his  earliest  childhood  (this  much 
we  may  gather  from  his  memoirs)  Dumas 
evinced  the  natural,  nay,  uncontrollable  in¬ 
stincts  of  his  African  blood — an  excessive 
love  of  physical  display,  a  singular  aptitude 
for  bodily  exercise,  an  absolute  worship,  in 
short,  of  that  supreme  of  human  perform¬ 
ances,  a  feat !  The  feeling  was  hereditary. 
His  father,  the  republican  general,  was 
equally  notorious  for  this  constitutional  pre¬ 
dilection.  If  he  rode  in  the  manage,  and 
happened  to  be  within  reach  of  a  joist  or 
hook  of  any  kind  therewith  connected,  he 
felt  irresistibly  compelled  to  lay  hold  thereon 
and,  Berrying  his  legs  on  either  side  of  bis 
steed,  lift  and  equilibrate  both  himself  and 
his  charger.  If  he  came  upon  a  sergeant 
beguiling  the  tedium  of  the  bivouac  by  hold¬ 
ing,  in  presence  of  his  admiring  inferiors,  a 
musket  by  the  barrel,  and  at  full  stretch, 
this  metacarpal  exhibition  would  straightway 
rouse  the  lurking  devil  of  display  within  the 
bosom  of  the  dark-skinned  general,  when,  in 
compliment  to  his  military  pre  eminence,  the 
leader  would  throw  his  non- commissioned 
rival  completely  into  the  shade — quadrupling 
the  difficulty  by  a  new  and  overwhelming 
combination,  wherein  a  series  of  muskets 
were  seen  to  protrude  in  a  direct  and  unde¬ 
viating  line  of  rigidity  from  the  iron  digits  of 
the  performer!  Adventures  compared  to 
which  that  of  Horatius  Codes  was  but  an 
old  woman’s  tale,  were  performed  by  this 
copper-colored  Ajax.  In  a  chance  rencoun¬ 
ter  with  a  host  of  Austrian  cavaliers  in  a 
narrow  pass.  General  Dumas  threw,  toliit, 
his  Telamonian  bulk  across  the  path,  fired 
his  holster,  perhaps  his  duelling  pist  ds,  we 
are  now  uncertain  which,  with  the  rapidity 
and  death-like  accuracy  of  your  modem  re¬ 


volvers;  and  as,  notwithstanding  the  above- 
mentioned  crackers,  there  still  sat  before  him 
a  daring  and  unscathed  horseman,  the  dough¬ 
ty  champion,  missing  his  sword  just  at  this 
critical  moment,  most  felicitously  terminated 
the  struggle  by  whisking  his  adversary  from 
his  saddle,  transferring  him  cross-wise,  to  his 
own,  backing  out  of  the  melde,  and  return¬ 
ing  thus  double  end  unmolested  to  his  own 
expectant  outposts !  Bonaparte,  an  unques¬ 
tionable  judge  of  the  picturesque,  made  a 
most  characteristic  use  of  General  Dumas  on 
their  first  landing  in  Egypt.  Being  informed 
that  a  party  of  mounted  Arabs  were  to  give 
him  the  meeting,  and  aware  how  small  would 
be  the  impression  of  his  own  diminutive  stat¬ 
ure  on  these  primitive  warriors,  he  deputed 
a  select  body  of  horsemen  provided  with  the 
necessary  requisite  of  flesh  and  muscle,  com¬ 
pleting  the  ocular  dec^tion  by  expediting 
Dumas  at  their  head.  The  effect  was  magi¬ 
cal.  The  climate,  however,  says  bis  chron¬ 
icling  son,  produced  a  disastrous  effect,  if 
not  on  the  iron  frame,  at  least  on  the  hither¬ 
to  buoyant  spirits  of  the  general.  A  deep 
and  settled  despondency  tiK>k  possession  of 
his  mind,  which  he  could  shake  off  in  the 
hour  of  action,  but  which  returned  with  ten¬ 
fold  gloom,  when  physical  exertion  was  no 
longer  necessary.  From  a  brilliant  and  daring 
swordsman,  he  now  degenerated  into  a  moping 
malcontent,  excited  feelings  of  unconquerable 
disgust  in  the  youthful  adventurer,  who, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and  anxious 
to  treat  the  soldier  to  tbe  invigorating  exper¬ 
iment  of  a  march  through  the  desert,  thought 
proper  to  dispen-e  with  the  general’s  pres¬ 
ence,  though  not  without  inflicting  upon  him, 
in  the  sequel,  a  most  serious  mortification. 
In  the  revolt  of  Cairo,  General  Dumas  re- 
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covered,  for  an  instant,  all  his  wonted  elastic¬ 
ity,  dashing  gallantly  and  almost  naked  into 
the  deadly  strife,  and  turning  the  tide  of 
battle  by  such  deeds  as  alone  can  speak  home 
tu  the  breasts  of  the  fatalist  Mussulmen. 
A  picture  commemorative  of  the  scene  was 
to  be  painted  by  Gorodet,  wherein  the  gene¬ 
ral  was  to  6gure  as  the  leading  character, 
and  with  all  the  pictorial  deference  due  to 
his  complexion  and  athletic  form.  The  pic¬ 
ture  was  painted  ;  the  terrific  game  of  revolt, 
with  its  rush,  and  shock,  and  bloodahed,  was 
admirably  simulated,  but  with  a  shameless 
violation  of  historic  truth.  General  Dumas 
was  omitted — at  whose  intimation  or  request 
it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  divine.  The 
republican  general  (thus  is  Duma.s,  senior, 
ever  designated  by  bis  dutiful  son)  hence¬ 
forth  stood  aloof,  sharing  in  none  of  the 
glories  of  the  imperial  campaigns.  The  truth 
IS,  he  remained  unemployed  and  unpensioned, 
maugre  bis  early  services  to  the  state  ;  thus 
maintaining,  perforce,  no  doubt,  those  pre¬ 
tensions  to  unflinching  republicanism  on 
which  bis  son  dwells  with  such  ostentation, 
and  to  which,  ever  and  anon,  even  he  lays 
such  ludicrous  claims.  Thus  descended  and 
organized,  blessed,  that  is,  with  a  constitu¬ 
tion  and  animal  spirits  which  have  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  few  writers,  Dumas’s  first  and  ear¬ 
liest  feat  was  the  high  diamatic  position  he 
won  by  his  historical  drama  of  “Henri  III.,” 
performed  on  the  1 3th  February,  1829,  on 
the  highest  stage  in  Paris,  and  in  presence 
of  his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with 
a  whole  knot  of  diplomatists  and  titled 
personages.  Up  to  this  date,  and  for  a  year 
or  two  longer,  Dumas  held  the  very  subor¬ 
dinate  situation  of  copying  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  Palais  Royal,  a  situation  to  which  he 
had  been  preferred  by  reason  of  an  excellent 
handwriting,  which,  in  the  language  of  Ham¬ 
let,  did  him  most  yeomanly  service,  the 
more  so,  as  he  then  had  no  other  staff  or 
reed  to  lean  upon  for  support,  being  burden¬ 
ed  with  a  mother,  but  poorly  bred,  and  most 
imperfectly  educated.  His  triumph  on  the 
first  stage,  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  was  shortly 
after  repeated  on  the  second,  the  Theatre  de 
I’Oddon ;  while  the  sale  of  the  manuscript 
of  “  Henri  Ill.”  for  six  thousand  francs,  and 
that  of  “  Christine”  for  twelve  thousand,  nat¬ 
urally  struck  our  adventurous  dramatist  as 
two  very  remarkable  achievements.  The 
banner  of  the  romantic  host  now  flutters  in 
the  breeze,  and  bore,  within  a  few  months 
after,  the  additional  emblazonments  of  “  Mar 
ion  Delorme,”  the  first  of  the  lamentable 
series  of  dithyrambic  plays  in  honor  of  the 


courtesan,  with  the  fantastic  and  half-crazed 
“  Hei;nani,”  joint  productions  of  Hugo’s  dra¬ 
matic  muse,  the  latter  written  in  eight,  the 
former  in  twenty-seven  days’  time.  These, 
with  Alfred  de  Vigny’s  almost  literal  trans¬ 
lation  of  “  Othello,”  were  the  startling  fore- 
runaers  of  the  portentous  change  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  hitherto  tame  and  classic  drama 
of  France,  by  these  bold  disciples  of  the 
English  Shak6peare,the  man  who,  inDumas’s 
reckless  language,  “  has  next  to  God  created 
most  largely.”  The  temperament  of  Dumas, 
savoring  so  remarkably  of  those  well-fed 
conditions  advocated  by  Cassius  in  his  first 
memorable  dialogue  with  Brutus,  enabled 
him  to  take  as  well  as  keep  the  lead  in  the 
dramatic  race ;  while  certain  ungallant  feroc¬ 
ities  evinced  in  his  flirtings  with  the  historical 
muse,  and  summed  up  in  the  following  coarse 
and  brutal  apology  :  Qu'il  e»t  toujoun  per- 
mit  de  violer  rhiitoire  pourvu  quon  lui  fatee 
un  enfant,  at  once  supply  us  with  a  key  to 
his  peculiar  process,  as  well  as  mode  of  suc¬ 
cess.  His  sentiments  on  poetical  training,  as 
drawn  out  in  connection  with  the  humorous 
portrait  of  one  of  his  fellow-laborers  in  the 
romantic  vineyard,  are  too  preciously  sug¬ 
gestive  to  be  omitted  in  so  per^onal  a  sketch 
as  this.  “  De  Vigny,”  says  Dumas,  in  the 
14th  volume  of  his  “  Memoirs,”  date  of  rem¬ 
iniscence,  1820,  “  had  not  much  imagina¬ 
tion,  but  great  correctness  of  style.  He  was 
known  by  the  romance  of  ‘  Cinq  Mars,’ 
which  would  have  met  with  slender  success, 
if  it  appeared  now,  but  which,  at  that  time 
of  literary  dearth,  had  great  vogue.  Be¬ 
sides  ‘  Cinq  Mars,’  De  Vigny  had  written 
delightful  little  poems,  five  or  six,  among 
which  *  Eloa’  and  *  Dolorida.’  In  short  he 
had  just  published  a  very  moving  elegy  on 
two  hapless  youths  who  had  committed  sui¬ 
cide  at  Montmorency,  within  earshot  of  the 
ball  music.  De  Vigny  was  a  singular  man, 
polite,  aflable,  affecting  the  most  complete 
immateriality,  which  was  in  perfect  harmony 
with  his  charming,  small-featured,  and  intel¬ 
lectual  face,  and  head  of  curling  fair  hair. 
De  Vigny  never  touched  the  ground  but 
when  absolutely  necessary  ;  when  his  wings 
were  folded,  and  he  happened  to  take  his 
stand  on  the  craggy  peak  of  some  mountain, 
it  was  a  piece  of  condescension  on  his  part 
towards  humanity.  What  particularly  sur¬ 
prised  Hugo  and  myself  was,  that  Vigny 
seemed  not  in  the  slightest  degree  sub¬ 
ject  to  those  coarse  necessities  of  our  na¬ 
ture  which  certain  amongst  us  (Hugo  and 
myself  were  among  these)  satisfied  not 
merely  without  shame,  but  even  with  a 
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certain  sensuality.  None  of  us  had  ever 
detected  De  Vigny  at  table.  Dorval,  who 
for  seven  years  of  his  life  had  spent  several 
hours  a-day  in  his  company,  confessed  to  us, 
with  an  astonishment  almost  bordering  on 
terror,  that  he  had  never  seen  him  eat  any 
thing  but  a  radish  !”  Dumas’s  visible  pref> 
erence  of  the  showy  or  slapdash  process,  so 
perfectly  in  unison  with  his  instincts,  is  so 
cleverly  worded  in  the  onslaught  he  makes 
on  Casimir  Delavigne  as  a  successful  poet 
and  dramatist,  that  we  can  not  forbear  giving 
the  passage  almost  in  ezten$o.  It  is  has  a 
subsidiary  value  besides,  being,  like  the  pre¬ 
ceding  quotation,  indirectly  illustrative  of  our 
author’s  constitutional  creed  in  all  Questions 
of  literary  power  or  produce.  “  I  knew  C. 
Delavigne  well  as  a  man,  and  have  studied 
him  a  good  deal  ns  a  poet.  I  never  felt  much 
admiration  for  the  poet,  though  1  entertained 
the  highest  esteem  for  the  man.  As  an  in¬ 
dividual,  and  barring  indisputable  and  undis¬ 
puted  literary  honesty,  C.  Delavigny  was  a 
roan  of  mild,  nay,  polite  address.  His  head, 
much  too  large  for  his  small  person,  struck 
one  as  disagreeable  at  6rst  sight;  though  his 
large  forehead,  intelligent  eyes,  and  the  ben¬ 
evolent  expression  about  his  mouth,  soon 
obliterated  first  impressions.  Though  a  man 
of  much  wit,  he  was  of  those  whose  wit  flows 
only  pen  in  hand.  His  conversation,  gentle 
and  affectionate,  was  tepid  and  colorless ;  as 
he  had  nothing  grand  about  his  gestures, 
nothing  pover/ul  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  so  he 
was  deficient  in  power  and  grandeur  of  lan¬ 
guage.  Standing  in  a  drawing  room,  he 
attracted  no  attention  ;  to  have  noticed  him 
at  all,  one  would  have  required  to  know  he 
was  0.  Delavigne.  One  of  his  special  char¬ 
acteristics,  and  in  our  opinion  a  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  one,  was  his  submission  to  the  ideas 
of  others,  which  could  only  proceed  from 
want  of  confidence  in  his  own.  He  had 
(rather  a  strange  fact)  created  round  him  a 
sort  of  Admonition  Office,  or  Checking  Com¬ 
mittee,  whose  business  it  was  to  see  that  his 
imagination  should  not  go  astray  !  a  some¬ 
what  superfluous  precaution,  ns  Delavigne’s 
fancy  stood  more  in  need  of  the  spur  than 
the  bridle.  The  consequence  of  such  derelic¬ 
tion  of  his  own  will  whs,  that  Delavigne, 
when  his  talent  was  in  all  its  strength,  and 
his  fame  at  its  highest,  could  venture  on 
nothing  either  of  or  by  himself.  The  idea 
hatched  in  his  brain  was  submitted  to  the 
committee  befua»  assuming  either  shape  or 
plan.  The  plan  again,  when  terminated,  was 
a  second  time  laid  before  the  committee,  which 
commented,  discussed,  corrected,  and  return¬ 


ed  it  to  the  poet,  with  a  bon  pour  texicution. 
The  plan  transformed  into  a  play  was  read, 
always  in  presence  of  the  same  assembly; 
and  one  with  a  pencil,  another  with  scissors, 
a  third  with  a  compass,  a  fourth  with  a  ruler, 
set  about  the  work  of  emasculation,  so  that 
the  comedy,  drama,  or  tragedy,  was  pruned, 
clipped,  and  cut  on  the  spot,  not  according 
to  the  author’s  notions,  but  in  accordance 
with  those  of  Messrs.  So-and-so,  very  con¬ 
scientious  folks,  no  doubt,  all  men  of  note 
and  wit  among  themselves,  good  professors, 
honest  men  of  science,  respectable  philolo¬ 
gists,  but  sorry  poets;  who,  instead  of  allow¬ 
ing  their  friend  to  soar  aloft  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  powerful  afflatus,  clung  desperately 
to  his  legs,  lest  be  should  take  his  flight  into 
regions  beyond  the  ken  of  their  purblind 
vision.”  Were  our  author’s  statements  at  all 
times  trustworthy,  it  would  be  no  uninterest¬ 
ing  study  to  mark  the  dawn  of  his  own 
expanding  intellect,  to  witness,  above  all,  by 
what  obstinate  and  persevering  labor  he  con¬ 
trived  to  bre.tk  through  all  but  the  Cimme¬ 
rian  ignorance  under  which,  even  by  bis  own 
avowal,  be  suffered  at  the  outset.  Here, 
however,  we  are  compelled  to  think,  from 
what  we  know  of  his  mental  tendencies,  and 
despite  his  ever-recurring  assertion  on  the 
question  of  deep  and  susuined  application, 
that  his  studies  were  pursued  for  the  nonce, 
and  that  his  acquirements,  he  they  of  what 
seeming  order  or  magnitude  they  might, 
sometimes  fell  short  of,  though  they  also 
occasionally  outstripped,  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment.  Of  this  latter  assertion  we  pr^sess 
a  rather  burlesque  confirmation,  furnished  by 
a  late  courteou->  passage-at-arms  between  our 
diamalist  and  the  respectable  editor  of  that 
widely-known  periodical,  La  Revue  ties  du 
Mondes.  At  a  period  when  Dumas  was  still 
thought  a  literary  chieftain,  and  while  his 
name  yet  enjoyed  that  share  of  literary  influ¬ 
ence  it  has  since  so  justly  forfeited,  M.  Buloz, 
(the  name  of  the  Hbove-menlioned  editor,) 
aware  of  that  gentleman’s  ready  and  un¬ 
questioned  powers  of  handling,  supplied  him 
with  certain  learned  notes  on  Palestine,  re¬ 
questing  he  would  therefrom  gather  and  get 
up  for  his  review  a  series  of  attractive  and 
interesting  articles,  by  the  title  of  ”  Impress¬ 
ions  de  Voyage  au  Sinai.”  This  our  author 
set  about  digesting  with  his  usual  celerity, 
sending  in,  among  other  imprimatur  proof- 
sheets,  one  containing  rather  a  novel  piece  of 
information,  couched  in  the  following  terms : 
— “  La  pile  de  Volta,  ce  minerai  qn'on 
trouve  dans  les  entrailles  de  la  terre  !"  This 
blundering  excess  of  information,  Buloz 
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states,  he  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to 
remark  in  time,  and  kindly  erase,  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  writer’s  everlasting  gratitude.  To 
the  editor’s  unmitigated  surprise,  M.  Dumas, 
instead  of  testifying  thankfulness  for  such 
timely  interference,  warmly  protested  against 
the  irreparable  injury  done  to  his  mineralog- 
ical  discovery — so  amazingly  and  so  amus¬ 
ingly  did  he,  Dumas,  ignore  even  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  naturalist  Volta;  so  ingeniously 
did  he  expound,  or  rather  impound,  that 
philosopher’s  pile  or  galvanic  battery  !  When 
reminded  by  Buloz,  in  a  late  angry  discussion, 
of  this  most  unlucky  trespass  on  the  domains 
of  science,  Dumas  indignantly  repelled  the 
charge,  as  far  as  the  obnoxious  fact  was  con¬ 
cerned,  though  he  had  no  hesitation  in  admit¬ 
ting  the  general  reproach  of  uncommon  igno¬ 
rance.  The  admission  had  its  advantages ; 
what  it  took  from  the  extent  of  his  informa¬ 
tion,  it  added  to  that  of  his  intellect ;  thereby 
superinducing  among  groundlings  the  flatter¬ 
ing  belief,  that  if  Dumas  stood  so  high  in  the 
rolls  of  fame,  the  secret  must  lie,  not  in  the 
nature  of  things,  but  in  the  independent  qual¬ 
ities  of  his  indomitable  personality.  The 
seven  or  eight  hundred  volumes  which  bear 
his  name  attest  the  wonderful  fact,  that,  as 
some  men  eat  and  diink,  so  does  Alexandre 
Dumas  write ;  nay,  they  may  be  adduced  as 
an  argument  in  favor  of  velocity  being  as 
much  a  criterion  of  power  in  the  sphere  of 
mind,  as  steam  in  that  of  mechanics.  This 
celerity,  however,  this  most  agile  skimming 
of  the  streams  of  fiction,  says  but  little  in 
favor  of  depth.  It  may  tell  magnificently  of 
continuous  speed,  but  it  is  the  speed  of  the 
swallow — sixteen  hours  on  the  wing — a  pro¬ 
digious  exertion  of  the  muscular  power, 
unquestionably,  but  then  unfortunately  dis¬ 
played  in  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  fliea ! 
Dumas  must  have  long  since  awakened  from 
the  glorious  dreams  of  excellence  which  at 
one  time  allured  his  aim  and  animated  his 
pen.  He  must  be  painfully  conscious  of  the 
grovelling  level  to  which  he  has  brought  his 
once  aspiring  faculties.  Yet  who  will  assure 
us  of  this?  Who  will  assert  that  the  man 
has  any  such  consciou.sness,  or  that  the  indis¬ 
tinct  and  occabional  glimmerings  he  has  of 
his  debasement  are  aught  else  but  so  many 
dim  yet  useful  lights  enabling  him  to  discern 
more  surely  the  primary  and  earthly  point¬ 
ings  of  his  nature;  the  better  to  collect,  mass, 
and  centre  the  remains  of  a  once  divine  a£9a- 
tus  in  the  pursuit  of  notoriety,  in  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  necessities  whose  princely  propor¬ 
tions  are  but  a  miserable  offset  to  their  more 
than  plebeian  meanness  ?  Originality  is  too 
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dear  a  gem,  too  costly  a  pearl,  to  be  won  or 
worn  by  one  in  a  hurry  to  live,  and  live  in 
splendor.  Not  FalstafiTs  obesity  and  passion 
for  sack  were  more  insuperable  bars  to  his 
climbing  the  heights  of  honor,  than  is  Du¬ 
mas’s  love  of  opulence  and  vulgar  display  to 
'his  breasting  the  steeps  of  originality.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  we  see  him  stoop  at  a  cheaper  and 
surer  quarry — the  place  of  improvisatoreand 
caterer  for  the  pleasures  of  the  multitude. 
The  situation  was  vacant;  he  assumed  its 
functions  at  once,  and  entered  on  the  mani¬ 
fold  duties  of  the  office  with  a  readiness,  fa¬ 
cility,  and  fertility  of  resource  perfectly  un¬ 
paralleled.  It  is  true  there  were  detractors, 
nay,  even  contemners  of  the  office;  what 
then  ?  The  official  snapped  his  fingers  in  the 
face  of  the  hypercritical,  or  calling  up  a 
braggart  air,  challenged  them  to  a  trial  of 
conclusions.  He  could  build  a  novel  or  run 
up  a  five  act  play  in  less  than  a  week,  and 
while  thus  employed,  eat,  drink,  digest,  and 
sleep,  besides  supplying  some  half-dozen 
papers  with  feuilletoru,  harrowing,  or  divert¬ 
ing,  to  order.  Which  of  all,  or  any,  of  his 
disparagers  could  perform  the  like  ?  The 
office  had  its  disagreeables,  no  doubt,  disa¬ 
greeables  involving  the  twin  exhibition  of  the 
kindred  and  cognate  faculties  of  quack  and 
buffoon.  What  then  ?  Was  he  not  devoted 
heart  and  soul  to  the  people,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  cause?  And  wherein  consists  devoied- 
ness,  if  not  in  self  debasement  in  presence  of 
the  idol  ?  But  let  this  self-denying  servant 
of  the  multitude  speak  for  himself ;  let  him 
mount  the  stage,  and  expound  his  mission, 
part  at  least  of  the  paramount  duties  of  his 
office.  “  Lamartine,’^ says  he,  “  is  a  dreamer, 
Hugo,  a  thinker,  1  a  vulgariser.  What  is  too 
subtle  in  the  dream  of  the  one,  a  subtlety 
which  sometimes  prevents  its  being  approved  ; 
what  is  too  deep  in  the  thought  of  the  other, 
a  depth  which  prevents  its  being  understood, 
I  take  possession  of,  I  the  vulgariser.  I 
give  body  to  the  dream  of  the  one ;  I 
give  perspicuity  to  the  thought  of  the 
other ;  I  serve  the  public  up  the  twofold 
dish,  a  dish  which  from  the  hand  of  the  first 
would  not,  from  its  excessive  lightness,  have 
been  sufficiently  nutritious  ;  from  the  hand  of 
the  second,  owing  to  its  excessive  heavines.c, 
would  have  given  the  public  a  surfeit ;  but 
which,  seasoned  and  presented  by  mine, 
agrees  with  the  generality  of  stomachs,  the 
weakest  as  well  as  the  strongest.”  If  he  is 
thus  skilful  in  cooking  aaA  serving  up  his 
friends  for  the  public  digestion,  he  is  not  less 
eminently  so  in  serving  up  himself ;  nor  does 
the  extent  to  which  he  carries  the  feast  at  all 
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seem  to  cloy  the  appetite  of  his  admirable 
guests.  Page  upon  page,  volume  upon 
volume  of  his  memoirs  appear,  and  are  swal¬ 
lowed  like  savory  morsels.  It  is  true,  the 
culinary  artist  spares  neither  sauce  nor  con¬ 
diment;  and  when  the  jntctt  de  retisiance, 
namely,  his  own  joints,  hot  or  cold,  threaten 
to  become  either  too  tough  for  public  masti* 
cation,  or  too  stale  fur  the  public  nostrils,  he 
throws  in  a  variety  of  sweet-smelling  kor$ 
d'oeutrt,  in  the  shape  of  made  dishes  I  rum 
Byron,  or  Scott,  or  Goethe,  with  a  world  of 
garnish  in  the  way  of  flourishing  table-talk, 
concerning  battles,  campaigns,  revolutions, 
adventures,  and  hairbreadth  escapes  by  flood 
or  fleld,  all  tending  to  his  own  honor  and  per¬ 
sonal  gloriflcalion ;  for,  be  it  remarked, 
Dumas,  deeming  himself  a  model  of  a  man, 
thinks,  with  Terence,  that  nothing  human  he 
may  choose  to  introduce  into  his  memoirs, 
however  remotely  connected  with  himself, 
can  be  styled  irrelevant.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  midst  of  much  that  is  utterly  vapid  in 
these  memoirs,  there  is  much  also  of  life,  and 
bustle,  and  movement.  The  portraits  of  his 
early  literary  contemporaries,  those  at  least 
dashed  oflf  at  a  sitting — we  except  the  frothy 
attempts  at  apotheosis  in  the  case  of  roman¬ 
tic  associates — are  sometimes  graceful,  often 
humorous,  always  captivating.  His  indis¬ 
cretions  are  not  at  all  times  of  a  very  enor¬ 
mous  nature,  unless,  indeed,  he  shows  up  the 
peculiarities  of  others.  His  own  idiosyncrasy 
IS  best  gathered  from  the  general  tone  of  the 
narrative,  and  from  his  braggadocio  habits  of 
thought  and  expression,  rather  than  from  any 
real  wish  to  initiate  bis  reader  into  the  more 
offensive  arcana  of  his  physical  or  moral  ex¬ 
periences  :  when  these  are  decidedly  nau¬ 
seous,  the  author  drops  a  speaking  hint, 
etches  a  tell-tale  line,  and  the  intelligent 
reader,  whether  suffused  with  shame  or  pale 
with  disgust,  can  still  fancy  he  detects,  de¬ 
spite  the  affectedly  abrupt  retreat,  the  conse¬ 
quential  delinquent’s  thick-lipped  smile  of 
complacency.  Dumas  is  eminently  an  im- 
provisatore.  From  the  most  chance  medley 
of  dates,  from  the  most  insignificant  face,  the 
most  unmeaning  character,  he  can  extempo¬ 
rise  reminiscenses,  extract  colors  for  his  pal¬ 
let,  matter  for  his  page,  and  amusement  for 
his  reader.  Death  itself  can  neither  shroud 
nor  shield  its  victim.  He  invades  the  silence 
of  the  tomb,  evokes  the  sullen  or  consenting 
shade,  extorti\^or  exorcises  his  secret,  and 
again  remands  liim  to  his  frightful  durance. 
The  painter  or  the  engraver  Johannot,  we 
know  not  which  (both  brothers  are  now  de¬ 
ceased),  was  the  first  of  our  contemporary 
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I  dead  to  instance  this  resurrectional  faculty. 

Dumas  accidentally  mentions  the  name,  and 
j  straightway  feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  artist’s  life.  He  there¬ 
fore  summons  him  from  the  regions  of  shade, 
and,  when  the  first  mist  naturally  attendant 
upon  all  unearthly  visitants  has  partially 
cleared  away,  and  given  the  pale  face  of  the 
spectre  to  view,  Dumas  adjures  him  to  listen 
while  he,  in  wizard  guise,  re- weaves  the 
chequered  web  of  his  destiny.  'The  spectie 
stands  calm  and  voiceless ;  Dumas  pompously 
recapitulates  the  items  of  the  sorrowful  past, 
throws  them  into  shape ;  and  when  the  fancy 
portrait  is  finished,  gravely  calls  upon  the 
spirit  to  signify  assent,  which  it  is  said  to  do 
by  gathering  its  cold  and  tiny  breath  into  a 
long,  dismal,  itnd  whistling  out ;  whereupon 
the  poor  ghost  is  unceremoniously  dismissed 
to  the  realms  of  the  dead,  and  the  picture 
confidently  held  up  to  the  admiring  gaze  of 
the  idiot  multitude — the  conjurer  so  seem¬ 
ingly  unconscious  all  the  while,  with  what 
indescribable  ease  he  can  merge  into  the 
thaumaturge,  the  worker  of  miracles;  how 
admirably  nature  has  gifted  him  for  the  part 
of  a  literary  Cagliostro — a  character  he  might 
not  unwillingly  assume,  did  not  the  temper 
of  the  times  and  the  public  mind  sufficiently 
warn  him  of  the  impossibility  of  clearing  ex¬ 
penses.  It  is  cm  observation  of  Franklin’s, 
that,  in  reading  the  life  of  any  great  man,  you 
are  sure  to  meet  with  a  greater  than  be  ;  one 
endowed,  that  is,  with  every  element  of 
grandeur,  but  unfortunately  either  stranded 
or  mercil'Ssly  struck  down  by  fate.  The  re¬ 
mark  will  hardly  apply  to  the  memoirs  of 
Dumas,  whose  great  or  greater  men  do  but 
swell  his  train,  or,  in  more  intelligible  lan¬ 
guage,  usefully  increase  the  bulk  and  num¬ 
ber  of  his  volumes.  Hugo  U,  it  must  be  al¬ 
lowed,  the  object  of  much  fulsome  adulation. 
The  details  even  of  his  nonage  are  dwelt  and 
expatiated  upon  with  most  lackadaisical  ten¬ 
derness.  But  this  proceeds  from  another 
motive  than  that  of  getting  up  a  foil  to  the 
advantage  or  disadvanuges  of  his  own  great¬ 
ness;  a  motive  which  brings  out  one  of  the 
least  heroic  features  of  this  roystering  come¬ 
dian.  With  all  his  boasted  love  of  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  despite  the  lion’s  skin,  from  the 
folds  of  which  he  has  occasionally  affected 
to  peep  with  a  certain  fierceness  on  public 
men  and  mea'^ures,  Dumas  has  never  been 
able  to  attract  from  any  body  of  individuals, 
his  creditors  perhaps  excepted,  that  degree 
of  attention  necessary  to  constitute  the  re¬ 
ally  serious  opponent.  To  mask  this  grievous 
deficiency,  he  at  limes  becomes  actuiUly  bois- 
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teroas  in  honor  of  ibose  who  have  won  the  | 
palm  of  political  martyrdom.  Not  that  he 
ever  attempts  publicly  to  advocate  their 
opinions.  This,  he  well  knows,  would  be 
overshooting  the  mark,  as  it  would  be  imme- 
diaU  ly  followed  by  an  official  call  for  silence, 
from  a  quarter  his  promptly  quiescent  sub¬ 
mission  to  which  would  be  but  a  lamentable 
index  of  the  nature  of  his  status,  and  the 
value  of  his  personal  utterings.  He  has, 
therefore,  recourse  to  rhetoricrn  fence ;  and, 
as  be  is  not  unskilled  in  the  art  of  playing  off 
polities  for  sentiment,  so  he  very  naturally, 
when  necessary,  reverses  the  process,  playing 
off  sentiment  for  politics.  Thus,  by  indulging 
in  the  loudest  of  psoans  possible,  whenever 
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J  the  name  of  the  exiled  poet  Hugo  crosses  bis 
pen,  he  maintains  with  the  most  perfect  im¬ 
punity  as  regards  the  powers  in  being  his 
swashbuckler  look,  while  in  the  case  of  his 
banished  friend  he  evinces  the  greatest  gener¬ 
osity,  showing  how  firm  and  unshaken  be 
can  be  in  all  bis  attachments.  This,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  undisceming,  ever  in  the  majority, 
enables  him  to  assume  a  rather  becoming  at¬ 
titude,  on  the  graces  of  which  he  can  afford 
to  speculate,  for  the  time  being,  with  tolera¬ 
ble  decency.  Should  the  tide  of  democracy 
once  more  rise,  such  devoted  ness  empowers 
him  to  take  it  at  its  very  first  swell,  and  ride 
majestically  into  port  with  the  air  of  oor 
whose  political  parly  is  again  in  the  ascendant. 
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Much  interest  was  awakerfed,  a  short  time 
a^o,  by  an  account  in  the  daily  papers  of  a 
visit  paid  by  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  to  what 
were  called  bis  Russian  co-religionists  among 
the  prisoners  of  war  brought  home  by  our 
ships.  The  interest  felt  would  no  doubt 
have  been  greater  still,  had  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  communities  to  which  these  indi¬ 
viduals  belong  been  better  known.  This 
history,  in  a  consecutive  form  and  in  a  philo¬ 
sophical  spirit,  remains  to  be  written ;  but 
in  the  meanwhile  a  few  jottings  relative  to 
the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  Jews 
among  whom  Russia  recruits  her  fleets  and 
her  armies,  may  prove  acceptable. 

The  indiscriminate  application  of  the  name 
of  Russian  to  the  various  peoples  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Tzar,  is  one  among  the  many 
indications  of  how  imperfect  a  knowledge  we 
have  hitherto  had  of  the  true  constitution  of 
the  colossal  empire  with  which  we  are  at 
present  engaged  in  so  close  a  struggle.  In 
no  case  is  the  denomination  more  inapplicable 
than  in  that  of  the  Israelites  who  live  under 
the  sceptre  of  the  Tsars,  but  who  have  never 
been  tolerated  on  Russian  soil.  From  the 
early  times  this  people  was  denied  the  right 
of  establishing  themselves  in  the  Russian 
dominions,  and  to  this  day  they  are  not  al¬ 


lowed  to  sojourn  for  any  length  of  time  in 
Russia  proper  ;  and  it  was  not  until  Poland 
was  brought  under  subjection  to  the  Russian 
Tzars,  that  the  latter  ever  counted  any  Jewish 
communities  among  their  subjects.  Poland, 
on  the  contrary,  may  be  considered  the  home 
of  the  Jews  in  Europe ;  for  in  that  country 
their  numbers  amount  to  that  of  a  nation, 
and  they  hold  a  position  which,  however  de¬ 
graded  it  be,  gives  them  a  certain  weight  in 
the  State,  and  could  under  present  circum¬ 
stances  be  filled  by  no  other  class.  In  every 
town  throughout  the  countries  which  once 
constituted  the  independent  kingdom  of  Po¬ 
land,  all  handicrafts,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  the  smith  and  the  carpenter,  all 
branches  of  trade,  be  it  en  gros  or  en  detail, 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews;  and  no  busi¬ 
ness,  be  it  of  the  mo^t  important  or  the  most 
insignificant  nature,  can  be  transacted  without 
their  aid.  Through  the  mediation  of  a  Jew 
the  nobleman  sells  the  com  grown  on  his 
estate  to  the  skipper  who  exports  it ;  and 
through  the  mediation  of  a  Jew  the  serf 
sells  his  pigs  and  his  fowls  Jfi  the  consumer 
in  the  town.  Through  the  mediation  of  a 
Jew  the  upper  classes  engage  their  servants, 
and  sometimes  even  the  tutors  and  govern¬ 
esses  for  their  children ;  and  through  the 
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mediHUon  of  a  Jew  the  voiturier  ttettles  his 
contract  with  the  traveller  who  requires  his 
conveyance.  Through  the  mediation  of  the 
Jews  landlords  settle  conditions  with  their 
tenants,  and  housewives  lay  in  their  winter 
provisions.  In  short,  whether  you  would  eat 
or  drink,  rest  or  travel,  change  your  lodging 
or  renew  vour  toilet  in  Poland,  you  luust 
have  recourse  to  the  Jews,  who  divide  among 
themselves,  houses,  inns,  lands,  and  every  ; 
description  of  property  belonging  to  the  : 
Christians;  t*o  that  each  Jew  has  his  pre-  | 
aenhed  Held  of  activity,  from  which  be  may  j 
draw  as  much  profit  us  it  will  yield,  while  be  j 
is  strictly  prohibited  from  trespassing  upon  ^ 
the  hunting-grounds  of  his  neighbors.*  Ihe  , 
Jews  swarm  in  the  streets  of  the  towns  j 
throughout  all  the  Polish  provinces,  and  are  : 
met  also  in  great  numbers  in  the  villages  and  | 
on  the  high-roads ;  ever  busy  in  turning  a  j 
penny,  but  almost  invariably  presenting  a  | 
picture  of  squalid  misery,  and  mental  and  ! 
moral  degredation  painful  to  behold,  and  in  I 
strange  contrast  with  their  importance  as  the 
monopolizers  of  almost  all  the  industrial 
activity  in  the  society  amid  which  they  live, 
and  with  their  numbers,  which  amounting  to 
upwards  of  two  millions  and  a  half,  must  : 
give  them  a  certain  weight  in  the  State ;  and 
the  stranger  inquires,  with  startled  curiosity, 
how  it  is  that  a  people  has  so  multiplied  on 
a  soil  which  seems  to  deny  them  every  com¬ 
fort  of  life. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  instances  in  histo-  j 
ry  in  which  we  can  trace  in  such  unmistaka¬ 
ble  evidences  the  elevating  influences  of  just 
laws,  and  the  debasing  eflects  of  lawlessness 
and  persecution,  on  communities  as  well  as  on 
the  individuals  who  compose  them,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Jews  of  Poland.  At  a  very  early 
period  of  Polish  history,  when  in  other 
Christian  countries  the  commonest  rights  of 
humanity  were  denied  to  the  Israelites,  they 
enjoyed  in  Poland  the  protection  of  the 
laws;  and  in  the  I4ih  century,  when  the 
most  atrocious  persecutions  drove  them  from 
all  the  Western  countries  of  Europe,  they 
flocked  in  thousands  to  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula,  where  the  Polish  king,  Casimir  the 
Great,  aflbrded  them  an  asylum,  and  extend¬ 
ed  to  them  privileges  commensurate  with 
those  of  his  other  subjects.  Invested  with 
the  rights  of  citizens,  the  Jews  soon  became 
such  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  Casi¬ 
mir  reaped  his  reward  in  the  rapid  develop- 

•  This  strsDgs  eostom  is  osHed  Chaiak ;  and 
though  DOW  prohibited  by  law,  eontinnes  in  a  great 
measure  to  prevail. 


ment  of  the  prosperity  of  his  realm.  The 
people  of  Polind  were  divided  into  two 
classes:  the  nobles  and  the  peasants;  the 
first  of  which  considered  the  pursuit  of  com¬ 
merce  or  of  the  useful  arts  as  beneath  their 
dignity,  while  the  second  occupied  themselves 
exclusively  with  the  tillage  of  the  soil.  The 
Jews  thus  proved  mo»t  useful  in  filling  up 
the  gap  between  the  two;  and  dating  Casi- 
mir’s  reign  already  seventy  towns  arose  on 
the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  and  commerce  and 
industry  were  developed  and  flourished,  these 
branches  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews;  who,  enjoying  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  and  being  free  to  follow  their  religious 
convictions  uiim<desled,  soon  ceased  in  all 
other  matters  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
ibe  people  of  which  they  formed  a  part,  and 
proved  themselves  as  estimable  as  patriots 
as  they  were  useful  as  citizens. 

The  consideration  which  the  Jews  enjoyed 
in  Poland  during  this  peritxi  is  by  popular 
tradition  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the 
beautiful  Esierka,  or  Esther,  a  Jewish  maiden, 
who  for  a  time  held  captive  King  Casimir’s 
fickle  heart.  But  although  Esther’s  influ¬ 
ence  may  have  been  great  in  consequence  of 
her  having  bestowed  two  sons*  on  the  king, 
who  had  no  legitimate  children,  and  may 
have  beeu  exercised  in  favor  of  her  race, 
Ca>imir’s  extension  of  favor  and  protection 
to  the  industrious  and  prosecuted  Jews  was 
loo  much  ill  accordance  with  the  general 
character  of  the  system  of  wise  and  benefi¬ 
cent  policy  which  acquired  for  him  the  sur¬ 
name  of  the  “  King  ot  the  Peasants,”  whom 
also  he  protected  from  the  oppiession  of  the 
nobles,  to  need  any  such  inspiration  ;  and  as 
lung  as  his  spirit  continued  to  animate  the 
Polish  rulers,  the  country  was  prosperous  and 
powerful.  Cardinal  Commendoni,  the  Pope’s 
legate  in  Poland  during  the  reign  of  the  last 
of  the  Jaghellons  in  the  16ih  century,  ex¬ 
presses  as  follows  his  surprise  at  finding  the 
Jews  in  that  country  enjoying  the  rights  and 
well-being  of  respiecled  citizens,  while  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  they  were  only  able 
to  purchase  a  contemptuous  toleration  at  the 
cost  of  immense  sums  of  money  : — 

There  are  in  these  provinces  a  large  number 
of  Jews,  who  are  not  despised  as  elsewhere. 
They  do  not  live  on  the  vile  profits  of  usury  and 
service,  although  they  do  not  refuse  such  gains ; 

•The  extraordinary  tolerance  with  which  the 
Jews  most  have  been  regarded  in  Poland  at  that 
time,  is  evidenoed  in  the  fact,  that  althongh  their 
BODS  were  ednoated  in  the  Chrutian  faith,  the 
daughters  whom  Eether  bore  to  the  king  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  follow  their  mother’s  religion. 
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but  they  pofisess  lands,  are  en^gcd  in  commerce, 
and  even  apply  themselves  to  literature  and  sci¬ 
ence,  particularly  medicine  and  astrology.  They 
are  almost  every  where  entrusted  with  the  levy¬ 
ing  of  customs  and  tolls  on  the  import  and  trans- 
pKtrt  of  merchandise.  They  possess  considera¬ 
ble  fortunes,  and  are  not  only  on  a  level  with 
gentlemen,  but  sometimes  hold  authority  among 
them.  They  do  not  wear  any  mark  to  distin¬ 
guish  them  from  Christians,  but  are  even  allowed 
to  wear  a  sword  and  to  go  about  armed.  In  short, 
they  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  other  citizens. 

But  with  the  extinction  of  the  Jaghellon 
dynasty  matters  took  another  turn  in  Poland. 
Ilie  monarchy,  which  had  until  then  been 
elective  in  name  only,  now  became  so  in  fact, 
and  the  reign  of  anarchy  commenced.  The 
kings,  holding  the  crown  by  the  suffrages  of 
the  nobles,  ventured  not  to  restrain  their  un¬ 
lawful  proceedings ;  and,  fanned  by  the 
Jesuits — whose  disastrous  influence  in  Poland 
also  dates  from  this  period — the  supersti¬ 
tious  and  fanatic  hatred  of  the  Jews,  which 
the  Polish  Christians  shared  in  common  with 
those  of  Western  Europe,  though  it  had  been 
held  in  check,  now  burst  forth  with  inde¬ 
scribable  fury.  Forbidden  thenceforward 
the  privilege  of  bearing  arms  or  of  serving 
the  country  in  a  civil  capacity  ;  forced  to 
take  up  their  abode  in  the  lowest  and  dirtiest 
quarters  of  the  town,  apart  from  all  the  other 
inhabitants,  and  to  wear  a  distinguishing 
badge  of  infamy  on  their  vestments ;  fleeced 
by  all  kinds  of  taxes  and  extortions,  and 
impeded  in  every  way  from  gaining  openly 
an  honest  livelihood,  the  persecuted  race 
soon  sunk  down,  morally  and  materially,  to 
a  level  with  their  oppressed  brethren  in  other 
countries,  and  became  deserving  of  the  re¬ 
pugnance  they  inspired ;  while  the  prosperi¬ 
ty  of  the  towns,  the  centres  of  the  industry, 
commerce  and  riches  of  the  country,  declin¬ 
ed,  and  with  them  the  power  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Poland,  which,  invaded  and  parti¬ 
tioned,  fell  a  victim  partly  to  the  anarchy  of 
the  nobles,  partly  to  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits. 

The  numerous  laws  concerning  the  Jews 
which  emanated  after  this  period,  having 
merely  reference  to  their  relations  with  the 
Christians,  while  all  transactions  between 
themselves  were  left  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  rabbis,  who  even  possessed  the  right  of 
pronouncing  sentence  of  death  or  of  exile, 
the  Israelites  of  Poland  were  thrown  bark 
upon  the  Books  of  Moses  and  of  the  Talmud 
for  their  laws.  Jewish  customs  in  their  most 
rigid  form  became  in  consequence  their  rule 
or  conduct;  and  thus  the  chasm  between 
them  and  their  fellow-citizens  grew  wider 


and  wider ;  and  what  was  at  first  merely  a 
religious  difference,  became  a  strong  national 
antipathy,  and  Jew  and  Pole,  though  re¬ 
maining  nece-sary  to  each  other,  became 
animated  by  mutual  hatred,  disgust,  and 
pontempt  The  strong  prejudices  which  have 
always  characterized  the  Hebrew  race,  being 
not  only  strengthened  by  the  justice  and 
persecution  of  their  antagonists,  but  by  the 
study  of  the  works,  which  were  to  them  the 
sole  fountains  of  law  and  justice,  they  sunk 
deeper  and  deeper  in  the  scale  of  civilization, 
while  their  brethren  in  other  lands  were 
slowly  emerging  from  the  bondage  in  which 
the  religious  fanaticism  of  the  people  and 
the  mistaken  policy  of  the  Governments  had 
held  them  ;  and  the  great  mass  now  repre¬ 
sent,  in  a  hideous  picture,  the  degrading  influ¬ 
ences  of  popular  fanaticism  and  exclusive 
legislation. 

The  rabbis — who  have  much  to  answer 
for  in  relation  to  the  degraded  state  of  their 
co-religionists — having  held  the  threat  of 
anathema  over  those  who  learned  the  Polish 
language,  or  who  adopted  the  dress  or  man¬ 
ners  of  their  Christian  countrymen,  the 
greater  number  of  the  Polish  Jews  under¬ 
stand  no  other  language  than  the  corrupt 
German,  which  has  always  been  their  spoken 
idiom  ;  and  they  are  thus  excluded  from  such 
culture  even  as  they  might  pick  up  in  their 
business  intercourse  with  the  educated 
classes.  Indeed  all  studies,  except  that  of 
the  Talmud,  the  Zoar,  and  the  Commentaries 
upon  these,  are  held  in  utter  contempt 
among  them  ;  and  the  Jew,  who,  emancipat¬ 
ing  himself  from  the  trammels  of  strict  or¬ 
thodoxy,  attempts  to  raise  himself  to  the 
level  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  is  scouted  as 
a  traitor  to  Israel.  He  who  would  enjoy  the 
esteem  of  his  co-religionists,  on  the  contrary, 
must  dress  strictly  after  the  Jewish  fashion  ; 
must  let  his  beard  and  his  pet/ti,  or  long  side- 
locks,  grow ;  must  go  at  least  twice  a  day 
to  the  synagogue  ;  must  every  morning  ex¬ 
hibit  large  thephilin*  on  his  forehead  and  on 
his  hand ;  must  remain  a  long  time  before 
ChemotM  Ethra  ;f  must  pour  water  over 
his  bands,  or  rub  them  on  the  ground,  every 
time  he  has  touched  any  thing,  be  it  only  his 
own  hair  ;  he  must  shun  even  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  a  Christian  temple  take  care  that 

*  Word*  from  the  8cripture«t  worn  thus  in  lit¬ 
eral  aooordance  with  the  word*  in  Dent.  vL  6. 

The  fourteen  benedietion*  of  Eadraz. 

A*  late  as  1884,  some  Jews  who  had  followed 
the  funeral  of  a  Polish  nobleman,  whose  virtuee 
bad  made  him  beloved  by  all  elasseaof  his  eountry- 
men,  were  anathematiz^  by  their  Rabbi,  because 
*  of  their  having  entered  a  Christian  church. 
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the  zizetset,  or  tufts  attached  to  the  skirts  of 
bis  caftan  in  memory  of  the  commandments 
of  Ood,  be  of  the  orthodox  length  ;  and 
kiss  the  meaure$,  or  words  of  the  law  en¬ 
graven  on  his  door- posts,  each  time  he  enters 
or  goes  out.  He  must,  moreover,  when  ris¬ 
ing  in  the  morning,  wet  his  hands  three  times 
with  water,  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirits 
that  settle  upon  the  nails  (the  evil  spirit  of 
dirt  being  alone  left  unmolested),  taking  care 
that  the  ewer  containing  the  water  be  of  the 
prescribed  form,  and  that  he  begin  with  the 
right  hand ;  and  if  be  would  have  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  piety,  he  must  three  limes  a  day  re¬ 
peat  various  prayers  and  read  passages  from 
the  Talmud,  the  Mishna,  the  Zuar,  and  other 
holy  books,  written  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldean, 
of  which  languages  be  most  likely  does  not 
understand  a  word ;  and  he  must  pare  his 
nails  every  Friday,  and  carefully  burn  or 
conceal  the  parings,  and  then  make  a  notch 
in  his  table  or  his  window-post,  to  mark  that 
it  has  been  done,  lest  after  death  he  should 
be  condemned  to  return  to  earth  to  fetch  the 
spoils.  Such,  and  many  more,  are  the  ob¬ 
servances  which  occupy  the  leisure  time  of 
the  Jews  in  Poland,  and  which  are  consider¬ 
ed  necessary  for  peace  with  Ood  ;  and  it  is 
plain  that  the  violence  done  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  those  who  serve  in  the  armies 
and  navy  of  Russia,  must  tenfold  aggravate 
all  the  other  sufferings  they  have  to  endure. 
Well  may  Sir  Moses  Montehore  have  been 
greeted  as  an  angel  of  consolation,  when  he 
brought  to  the  poor  prisoners  the  means  of 
celebrating  one  of  their  most  important  re¬ 
ligious  festivals.  To  how  many  of  these  poor 
Russian  prisoners  will  not,  in  every  respect, 
captivity  in  England  seem  liberation  from  the 
house  of  bondage ! 

The  strict  orthodoxy  that  prevads  among 
the  Polish  Jews  is  further  evidenced  by  cer¬ 
tain  cords  or  wires,  called  aireph,  or  Sabbath- 
cords,  which  run  from  roof  to  roof  across  the 
openings  in  the  streets  in  the  quarters  of  the 
towns  inhabited  by  the  Jews,  and  which 
have  so  much  puzzled  travellers  in  Poland, 
and  given  rise  to  so  many  absurd  stories. 
The  origin  of  these  cords  is  derived  from  the 
law  which  forbids  the  Jews  to  carry  any 
thing  in  their  hands  or  about  their  persons 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  which  being  attended 
with  great  inconvenience,  mothers  being  even 
interdicted  to  carry  their  babes  in  their  arms, 
it  became  necessary  to  invent  seme  lawful 
means  of  evasion.  The  aireph  marks  the 
boundary  within  which  the  law  may  be  trans¬ 
gressed  without  sin ;  beyond  these  precincts, 
however,  the  Jew  must  not  even  carry  his 


handkerchief  in  his  pocket  on  the  Sabbath, 
but  if  be  can  not  do  without  such  useful  ap¬ 
pendage,  must  tie  it  round  his  arm  or  wrap 
it  round  his  hand,  in  which  case  it  passes  for 
part  of  his  vestments,  so  well  has  Jewish  in¬ 
genuity  known  how  to  evade  the  inconve¬ 
niences  of  Jewish  orthodoxy.  Whoever  de¬ 
stroys  an  aireph  is  severely  punished.  The 
fact  of  the  destruction  or  disseverance  of 
such  a  cord,  in  whatever  manner  it  may  have 
occurred,  is  made  known  in  the  synagogue, 
and  until  it  be  repaired,  the  encircled  pre¬ 
cincts  cease  to  enjoy  the  immunities  it  con¬ 
ferred.  Happily,  children  under  the  age  of 
thirteen  do  not  come  within  the  ordinances 
of  the  aireph  law  ;  and  by  their  aid  the  in¬ 
convenience  is  in  some  measure  mitigated. 
The  reknitling  of  the  broken  line  can  not  be 
performed  by  a  lesser  personage  than  the 
rabbi  of  the  place.  If  it  be  a  rope,  it  must 
not  be  mended  by  the  application  of  a  knot, 
but  an  entirely  new  cord  must  be  provided  ; 
if  it  be  a  wire,  the  dissevered  parts  may  be 
linked  together  again  by  means  of  a  book 
and  eye.  Among  the  things  interdicted  on 
the  Sabbath  are  also  driving  in  a  carriage, 
or  walking  to  a  greater  distance  than  2,000 
ells  from  the  house  in  which  they  dwell, — 
which  distance  may,  however,  be  doubled,  if, 
on  the  preceding  Friday,  a  fresh  wheaten 
loaf  be  deposited  midway  on  the  road. 

The  customs  here  alluded  to  no  doubt  are, 
or  at  least  have  been,  common  to  the  Jews 
all  over  the  world ;  but  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  Polish  Jews  and  their  co-religion¬ 
ists  of  the  West,  is  that  the  former  adhere 
to  them  in  the  present  day  as  rigidly  as  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  mix  them  up  with  as 
numerous  superstitions.  Scenes  are  of  daily 
occurrence  in  Poland,  and  attract  no  atten¬ 
tion,  which  would  excite  the  greatest  wonder 
in  other  parts  of  Europe  were  they  exhibited 
there.  At  full-moon  tide,  for  instance,  you 
may,  in  any  Polish  town,  come  upon  a  crowd 
of  Jews  in  the  street  performing  what  looks 
very  much  like  worship  of  the  moon,  some 
gazing  at  the  luminary  with  fixed  glance  and 
murmuring  indistinct  prayers,  while  others 
make  obeisances  to  it  and  cry  out  in  a  loud 
voice ;  others  again,  in  long  white  flowing 
robes  bordered  with  black,  grouped  arouna 
small  reading-desks  on  which  their  holy 
books  lie  open,  read  in  the-e  by  the  light  of 
lanterns,  and  from  time  to  time  lift  up  their 
voices  and  smile  their  foreheads. 

When  observing  the  rigid  orthodoxy  of 
these  stagnant  Israelites,  one  can  not  help  re¬ 
gretting  that  among  the  religious  ob^rr- 
ances  so  staunchly  adhered  to,  there  are  none 
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that  enforce  cleanliness ;  for  the  reverse  of 
this  virtue  is  so  prominent  a  quality  in  the  Pol¬ 
ish  Jews,  as  to  make  them  objects  of  almost 
unconquerable  repugnance,  and  the  61lh  and 
discomfort  in  their  dwellings  is  as  great. 
The  dirt,  the  misery,  the  squalor,  and  the 
extreme  poverty  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  Israelites  who  in¬ 
habit  the  Polish  provinces,  is  the  more  sur¬ 
prising  as  they  are  addicted  neither  to  drunk¬ 
enness,  gambling,  nor  idleness  ;  and  it  must, 
therefore,  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed 
to  their  extreme  ignorance  and  to  the  fanatic 
zeal  with  which  their  rabbis  and  congrega¬ 
tional  superiors  have  resisted  every  reform 
and  innovation  proposed  by  the  Government ; 
for  however  many  sins  the  Poles,  as  all  the 
Christian  nations  of  Europe,  may  have  to 
answer  for  as  regards  the  Jews,  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  during  the  present  century  at 
least,  a  great  part  of  the  nation  has  sincerely 
desired  to  ameliorate  their  position.  Even 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  at  one  period  made  a 
pretence  of  wishing  to  enforce  enlightenment 
among  them.  He  invited  Dr.  Lilienthal,  a 
learned  German  Jew,  to  St.  Petersburg,  to 
assist  with  his  advice  a  commissioniinstituted 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  for  diffus¬ 
ing  light  among  his  Jewish  subjects.  The 
advanced  minds  among  the  Jewish  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  Emperor’s  dominions  hailed  these 
preparations  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  ;  but 
the  orthodox  Jews  fasted  and  smote  their 
b.easts  and  prayed,  fearing  that  a  fatal  blow 
would  thus  be  levelled  against  Judaism. 
Happily  for  them,  according  to  their  own 
ideas,  Nicholas  seems  to  share  the  views  of 
the  great  Catharine,  who,  writing  to  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Moscow  once  on  the  subject  of 
schools,  said  :  “  If  I  institute  schools,  it  is 
not  for  us  but  for  Europe,  where  we  must 
maintain  the  rank  we  bold  in  public  opinion ; 
but  the  day  that  our  peasants  evince  a  de¬ 
sire  to  become  enlightened,  neither  you  nor 
I  will  remain  in  our  places.”  Dr.  Lilienthal 
sojourned  in  Russia  many  years,  enjoying  a 
high  salary,  but  the  schools  that  he  was  to 
organize  were  never  established. 

Even  when  not  discriminated  by  their  filth 
and  rags,  the  Jews  are  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  population  by  their  dress, 
which  is  of  a  decidedly  Oriental  character ; 
but  among  themselves  the  similarity  is  so 
great,  that  in  travelling  through  the  Polish 
provinces  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic, 
one  might  fancy  oneself  pursued  by  the 
same  individuals,  the  illusion  being  further 
encouraged  by  the  similarity  in  the  size  and 
figure  of  the  men,  who  are  almost  invaria¬ 


bly  tall  and  thin,  and  distinguished  by  the 
palor  of  their  countenances,  which  seems 
more  a  characteristic  of  the  race  than  the 
result  of  individual  suffering.  Their  com¬ 
plexion  is  clear  and  transparent,  their  eyes 
chirk,  their  features  delicate  and  chiselled, 
and  their  hair  and  beards  dark,  curly  and 
glossy,  their  hands  being  remarkable  for 
great  delicacy  and  elegance  of  shape.  The 
contra.st  between  the  beauty  and  noble  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  countenances  of  these  men 
and  the  abjectness  of  their  character  and 
meanness  of  their  pursuits,  is  a  source  of 
constant  wonder  to  the  stranger.  As  some 
one  has  strikingly  remarked,  it  is  as  if  you 
beheld  King  David  or  King  Solomon  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  pursuits  of  hucksters  and  ped¬ 
lars,  or  the  patriarchs  committing  petty 
roguery.  If  nature  be  not  a  deceiver,  how 
much  nobler  destinies  might  not  these  men 
have  worked  out  for  themselves,  had  not 
bigotry  and  persecution  done  their  worst 
against  them  !  in  Lithuania,  in  particular, 
some  travellers  aver  that  every  Jew  is  a 
handsome  man ;  and  the  meekness,  mild¬ 
ness,  and  gentle  melancholy  expressed  in  the 
countenances  of  the  younger  men  especially, 
is  described  as  singularly  touching.  As  a 
general  rule  the  women  are  less  handsome, 
and  are  much  inclined  to  a  degree  of  embon¬ 
point  which  oversteps  the  limits  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful;  however,  their  turban -like  head¬ 
dresses,  formed  of  gaudy-colored  handker¬ 
chiefs,  give  them  a  certain  picturesqueness 
of  appearance ;  and  the  rich  coronets  of 
pearls  and  precious  stones  with  which  the 
wealthy  Jewish  ladies  encircle  their  brows 
on  festive  occasions,  harmonize  well  with 
their  dark  hair  and  brilliant  eyes.  Alto¬ 
gether,  however,  the  male  attire,  consisting  of 
a  long,  dark  caftan,  fastened  round  the  waist 
with  a  broad  silk  sash,  and  a  high,  conical 
fur  cap,  is  more  striking  than  that  of  the 
women.  But  -when,  in  summer,  the  fur  cap 
is  exchanged  for  a  low-crowned,  broad- 
brimmed  bat,  the  dignified  Oriental  sinks 
down  into  the  common-place  Jew.  Says  a 
traveller,  who  visited  the  country  lately  : — 

The  hundn  ds  of  thousands  of  the  poorest  Jews 
in  Poland  would  afford  an  excellent  study  to  any 
one  who  should  desire  to  ascertain  the  minimum 
of  nourishment  on  which  the  human  body  can  be 
sustained,  or  to  what  perfection  the  art  of  making 
a  whole  garment  out  of  innumerable  rags  can  Iw 
carried,  or  in  how  far  the  air  inhaled  by  human 
beings  may  be  loaded  with  pestiferous  smells  with¬ 
out  becoming  deadly,  or  how  children  may  be 
reared  without  clothes,  without  wafer,  without 
soap,  without  Comb,  without  brush,  without  med¬ 
icine,  without  instruction,  or  without  care  of  any 
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kind.  .  .  .  The  misery,  the  want,  the  sick- 
nese,  the  hunger,  the  auffering  of  all  kinds  that 
reigna  in  the  damp,  filthy,  peatiferoua  dwellings 
of  the  poor  Jews  in  Warsaw,  Cracow,  I^mberg, 
Mitlaa,  VV'ilna,  and  Odessa,  where  half-a-dozen 
families,  all  richly  blessed  with  children,  live  in 
one  wretched  cellar,  amid  dirt  and  rags,  with  little 
light  and  less  heat — the  squalid  figures,  the  many- 
colored  tatters,  worthy  of  being  exhibited  in  an 
ethnographical  museiiui,  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  Polish  market-places,  only  those  can  picture 
to  themselves  who  have  read  descriptions  of  the 
Esquimaux,  of  the  New  Hollanders,  or  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Terra  del  Fiiego. 

This  is  a  distressing  picture,  and  it  is  not 
viewed  with  indifference  in  Poland  ;  but  the 
hands  of  the  nation  are  lied  by  the  tyranni¬ 
cal  despotism  which  weighs  upon  Christian 
and  Jew  alike. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  Polish  nobles  were  in  every  way 
exerting  themselves  to  retrieve  the  errors  of 
the  past — while  their  weak  king,  the  minion 
of  the  worst  enemy  of  his  country,  was  un¬ 
consciously  preparing  his  downfall,  strenu¬ 
ous  efforts  were  also  made  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  Jews ;  and  a  “  project  of 
reform  ”  relating  to  this  subject  was  drawn 
up  in  a  most  just  and  liberal  spirit,  by  a 
member  of  the  Diet,  and  would  no  doubt 
have  passed  into  law,  had  not  the  partition 
of  the  country  intervened.  According  to  ibis 
project  of  reform,  the  Jews  were  once  more 
to  be  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  citizens, 
while  their  duties  to  the  country  were  not 
made  to  interfere  with  their  liberty  of  con¬ 
science.  It  was  enacted  that  as  citizens  of 
the  State  they  should  learn  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  should  send  their  children  to  the 
national  schools,  but  at  the  same  time  their 
religious  rights  were  secured,  and  all  honor¬ 
able  careers  were  opened  to  them.  But  the 
vultures  that  were  to  rend  Poland  asunder, 
were  already  hovering  over  the  doomed  land, 
and  these  noble  efforts  at  self  regenaration, 
which  might  have  served  as  an  example  to 
the  freest  and  most  enlightened  nations  of 
the  times,  only  hastened  the  action  of  its  en¬ 
emies,  lest  the  nation  should  grow  too  strong 
before  the  blow  that  was  to  fell  it  to  the 
ground  was  levelled.  The  Israelites,  fully 
aware  of  the  sincerity  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Polish  patriots  in  their  favor,  proved  their 
gratitude  in  1794,  when  the  people  flew  to 
arms  in  despair,  by  freely  mingling  their 
blood  with  that  of  their  Christian  compatriots; 
and  they  fought  with  bravery  for  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  country  which  promised 
cnce  more  to  become  a  true  home  to  them. 


Those  among  the  Polish  Israelites  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  partition  were  transferred 
to  Prussian  rule,  were  the  most  fortunate. 
They  have  obtained  many  privileges  they  did 
not  before  possess  ;  and  they  have  in  conse¬ 
quence  abandoned  their  distinctive  garb,  and 
have  lost  many  of  their  distinguishing  fea¬ 
tures.  Under  Austrian  rule,  the  influence  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  had  contributed  so  much  to 
their  sufferings  and  degradation  in  Poland, 
continued  to  be  felt ;  and  the  Jews  of  Gal- 
licia  still  maintain  all  their  characteristic  fea¬ 
tures.  But  it  was  the  Israelites  transferred 
to  Russian  dominion  that  were  the  most  to 
be  pitied.  They  were  left  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  caprice  of  the  governors  of  the 
provinces,  and  other  ignorant,  barbarous,  and 
rapacious  oflicials,  who  all  hoped  to  make 
their  fortunes  by  despoiling  the  Jews,  whose 
riches  they  conceived  to  be  boundless.  If 
the  victims  refused  to  deliver  up  the  gold 
which  in  reality  they  did  not  possess,  the 
tyrants  put  them  to  the  torture  to  wrest  it 
from  them.  The  underlings  imitated  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  their  superiors ;  even  the  Russian 
soldiers — poor  miserable  slaves,  ill-treated 
and  trampled  upon  themselves — when  they 
met  with  a  Jew,  played  the  masters  for  a 
while,  and  added  their  share  to  the  misery 
that  weighed  down  this  unhappy  people. 
The  government  also  oppressed  them  in  every 
way,  by  advancing  every  pretext  to  squeeze 
money  out  of  them,  by  the  creation  of  mo¬ 
nopolies,  by  increased  taxation,  and  by  illegal 
persecutions,  while  at  the  same  time  it  de¬ 
nied  them  all  rights.  They  were  not  allow¬ 
ed  to  hold  real  property,  or  to  frequent  the 
schools  of  the  country  ;  entrance  into  the 
capital  was  entirely  denied  to  them,  as  also 
the  right  of  lengthened  sojourn  in  any  of  the 
populous  cities. 

In  1807,  when  the  Grand-duchy  of  War¬ 
saw  was  constituted,  equality  before  the  law 
was  proclaimed  for  all  citizens,  and  the  Jews 
among  the  rest ;  but  this  liberal  constitution 
remained  a  dead  letter  under  the  rule  of  the 
House  of  Saxony,  and  the  Jews  continued  to 
be  burdened  with  exceptional  taxes,  admin¬ 
istrative  decrees  depriving  them  of  the  rights 
which  the  organic  law  accorded  to  them. 
All  attempts  to  transform  the  Jews  into 
Polish  citizens  were  abandoned,  and,  except 
that  the  additional  hardship  of  performing 
military  service  was  added  to  their  other  bur¬ 
dens,  they  remained  what  they  bad  been  for 
centuries.  To  relieve  themselves  from  this, 
to  them  most  hateful  service,  they  offered  to 
pay  an  annual  sum  of  700,000  Polish  florins 
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to  the  Gorernment,  and  under  pretext  of 
raising  this  sum,  a  tax  called  kosher*  was 
imposed  in  1810  on  all  meat  consumed  by 
the  Jews.  This  odious  and  vexatious  tax,  which 
weighs  most  heavily  on  the  poor,  is  farmed 
out  every  year  (for  the  Russian  government 
most  unjustly  continues  the  tax,  though  the 
exemption  from  military  service,  for  which  it 
was  a  commutation,  has  been  withdrawn)  to 
the  highest  bidder ;  and  it  is  but  too  often 
Jewish  speculators  who  come  forward  to  bid, 
in  the  hope  of  enriching  themselves  by  the 
oppression  of  their  brethren.  However,  the 
extraordinary  tenacity  and  perseverance  of 
the  Hebrew  character  has  frequently  been 
exhibited  in  resistance  to  this  tax,  whole  com¬ 
munities  having  for  six  months  together  ab¬ 
stained  from  eating  meat,  thus  reducing  to 
bankruptcy  the  heartless  farmer  of  the  tax. 
At  the  same  time  that  this  tax  was  imposed, 
the  right  of  keeping  taverns  or  public-houses 
in  the  villages,  was  withdrawn  from  the  Jews, 
and  a  great  number  of  families  thus  reduced 
to  a  state  of  perfect  destitution. 

The  treaty  of  Vienna  brought  a  new  change 
in  the  state  of  Poland.  Again  a  charter  was 

fiven  ensuring  the  rights  of  the  citizens, 
ewish  as  well  as  others,  and  again  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  delivered  over  to  arbitrary  rule,  and 
this  time  to  that  of  a  capricious  and  tyranni¬ 
cal  despot ;  for,  while  the  Emperor  Alexan¬ 
der  at  St.  Petersburg  planned  benevolent  re¬ 
forms  for  Poland,  the  Grand  Duke  Constan¬ 
tine,  nominated  commander-in-chief  in  the 
kingdom,  was  grinding  the  people  under  his 
heel.  The  burdensome  taxes  and  restrictions 
weighing  on  the  Jews  were  not  relieved, 
while  the  prohibitive  commercial  system  of 
Russia  further  injured  them  in  their  trading 
relations.  Some  sought  relief  in  smuggling, 
in  spite  of  the  heavy  penalties  attending  de¬ 
tection.  This  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  system  of  extortion,  having  for  its 
object  to  despoil  the  rich  Jews  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  their  .denouncers,  who  shared  their 
gains  with  General  Rozniecki,  the  Chief  of 
the  Secret  Police.  The  word  of  a  single  spy 
was  sufficient  to  cause  the  incarceration  of 
the  most  respectable  citizen,  and  whether  in¬ 
nocent  or  guilty,  there  was  no  escape  from 
such  captivity  except  through  means  of  a 
golden  key.  The  poor  Jews,  against  whom  no 
political  plotlkigs  could  possibly  be  invented, 
were  made  to  follow  their  Polish  fellow-citizens 
to  Siberia,  under  pretext  of  being  guilty  of 
smuggling.  At  this  time  also  (1823)  the 
Jews  were  again  forced  to  separate  from  the 


*  The  word  kosher  signifies  permitted  food. 


other  citizens,  and  to  take  up  their  abode  in 
distinct  quarters  of  the  town  ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  their  condition  became  more  intolera¬ 
ble  than  ever. 

An  incident,  closely  connected  with  an  ar- 
hitrary  measure,  from  which  the  Jews,  in 
particular,  suffered  very  severely,  will  suffice 
to  show  how  constitutional  government  was 
understood  by  the  Russian  masters  of  Poland. 
Monopoly  in  the  distillation  and  sale  of  spirits 
and  beer  was  suddenly  introduced  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  Lubecki.  The  monopoly 
being,  however,  restricted  to  the  towns,  the 
price  of  the  two  commodities  soon  rose  enor¬ 
mously  in  Warsaw,  and  other  populous 
cities,  as  compared  with  the  price  in  the  vil¬ 
lages;  and  many  poor  Jews,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  every  honest  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence,  were  induced  to  smuggle  spirits  into 
the  towns,  though  many  lost  their  lives  in 
conflict  with  the  custom-house  officers.  At 
length  the  citizens  of  Warsaw  finding  them¬ 
selves  great  sufferers  by  the  enhanced  price 
of  the  two  necessary  articles,  drew  up  a  pe¬ 
tition  to  the  Emperor,  couched  in  the  most 
respectful  terms,  but  representing  that  the 
introduction  of  this  monopoly  was  a  violation 
of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  the  Polish  people 
by  the  charter.  The  day  after  the  petition 
had  bei  n  sent  in  to  the  government  office  at 
Warsaw,  the  six  respectable  citizens,  whose 
names  stood  first  among  the  signatures,  were 
dragged  from  their  homes,  conducted  to  an 
open  square  in  the  city,  and  there  made  to 
cart  earth  in  wheelbarrows,  like  common 
malefactors,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
concourse  of  people,  who  looked  on  in  pro¬ 
found  and  melancholy  silence.  One  of  the 
sufferers  on  this  occasion,  a  venerable  old 
man  with  silver  hair,  was  Mr.  Czynski,  who 
had  served  as  captain  under  Kosciusko,  and 
whose  son  has  distinguished  himself  among 
the  Polish  emigrants  in  Paris,  by  his  gener¬ 
ous  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Polish  Jews. 
Among  the  means  resorted  to,  at  this  period, 
for  extorting  money  from  the  Jews,  were  also 
threats  of  displacing  their  cemeteries,  and  of 
pulling  down  their  synagogues  ;  and  the  un¬ 
happy  people,  already  reduced  to  great  pri¬ 
vations,  imposed  long  and  severe  fasts  upon 
themselves  in  order  to  raise  the  sums  re¬ 
quired  to  bribe  the  authorities  to  desist  from 
these  plans.  So  great  was  the  terror  in¬ 
spired  by  the  Grand- Duke  Constantine,  that 
it  has  been  observed,  that  not  a  single  Israel¬ 
ite  at  that  time  ventured  to  inform  his  co¬ 
religionists  abroad  of  the  dreadful  oppression 
they  were  subjected  to  in  Poland. 

One  only  of  Alexander’s  benevolent  and 
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wise  measures  in  favor  of  Jewish  reform  was 
carried  out,  at  least  partially.  A  commission 
was  instituted  at  Warsaw  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  Jews,  and  to  propose  ameli¬ 
orations  ;  but  the  only  permanent  fruits  of 
its  labors,  was  the  establishment  of  a  school 
in  Warsaw  for  Jewish  rabbis,  with  a  view  to 
forming  tolerant  and  enlightened  teachers, 
capable  of  exercising  a  salutary  influence  on 
their  co-religionists ;  and  the  suppression  of 
the  Jewish  authoritative  bodies  called  cahal, 
who  exercised  a  most  despotic  and  tyranni¬ 
cal  rule  over  their  fellows  by  means  of  the 
anathema  which  they  had  the  power  of  pro¬ 
nouncing.  These  two  measures  have  at  least 
emancipated  a  great  number  of  the  younger 
generation  of  Polish  Jews  from  the  thraldom 
of  ignorant  orthodoxy  in  which  the  rigorous 
Talmudists  endeavor  to  keep  their  people. 

For  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  reserved 
the  distinction  of  levelling  against  his  Jewish 
subjects  the  most  cruel  blow  which  has  ever 
yet  fallen  upon  this  much-oppressed  people. 
Shortly  after  his  accession,  being  desirous  of 
creating  a  powerful  navy,  and  being  advised 
that  the  Jews,  hitherto  exempt  from  military 
service,  possessed  peculiar  aptitude  for  naval 
service — by  the  stroke  of  a  pen  he  caused 
30,000  children  to  be  torn  from  the  arms  of 
their  parents  and  transported  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Black  Sea  during  a  most  rigorous  season. 
Many  perished  on  the  road,  others  succumbed 
to  the  cruel  discipline  of  the  Russian  navy ; 
and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Jewish  archives, 
a  few  years  afterwards  there  remained  only 
10,000  young  men  alive  of  this  first  levy  of 
Israelites.  From  one  point  of  view  the  mili¬ 
tary  service  imposed  upon  his  Jewish  subjects 
by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  may  be  considered 
a  step  in  ^vance,  as  it  places  them  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  Christians,  and  as 
such  it  is  indeed  represented  ;  but  we  must 
not  forget  that  this  equalization  as  to  burdens 
has  not  been  accompanied  by  any  equaliza¬ 
tion  as  to  rights,  and  that  the  Jews  continue 
to  be  excluded  from  serving  the  country  in 
any  other  capacity,  and  to  be  burdened  with 
many  exceptional  imposts.  But  should  the 
Tzar  ever  sincerely  desire  to  place  the  Jews 
on  a  level  with  his  Christian  subjects  of  the 
same  rank,  he  would  only  be  making  them 
the  equals  of  serfs  and  slaves.  However,  the 
sufleringo  the  Jews  are  exposed  to  by  being 
subject  to  military  conscription  are  also  of  an 
exceptional  character.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  Jews  born  in  the  Polish  prov¬ 
inces  do  not  understand  the  Polish  language, 
and  much  less  the  Russian ;  the  position  of 
the  Russian  soldier,  as  is  now  well  known,  is  1 


one  of  indescribable  hardship  and  privation- 
He  is  badly  fed,  badly  paid,  badly  housed, 
and  ill-treated  by  his  superiors  from  the  ser¬ 
geant  to  the  commander-in-chief ;  but  added 
to  this  the  Jewish  soldier  has  to  bear  the 
hatred  and  contempt  of  his  comrades  in  arms, 
who  look  upon  him  with  abhorrence  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  race  who  crucified  their  God ; 
and  such  being  the  case,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
these  unhappy  creatures  resort  to  the  most 
desperate  expedients  to  evade  a  service  which 
is  also  most  repugnant  to  their  un warlike  tastes 
and  habits.  A  few  years  ago,  a  sledge  with 
ten  corpses  was  brought  into  Wilna  one 
morning  :  they  were  the  bodies  of  ten  young 
Jews,  who  had  preferred  death  from  cold  and 
hunger  in  the  forest,  to  life  among  the  bar¬ 
barous  Russian  soldiers  and  officers.  Such 
tragedies  are  of  daily  occurrence  in  Russia; 
but  in  1843,  a  tragedy  of  a  new  character, 
and  on  a  grander  scale  than  had  ever  before 
been  witnessed,  was  got  up  by  order  of  the 
Emperor.  In  that  year  an  ukase  was  pub¬ 
lished  ordering  all  the  Jews  dwelling  on  the 
frontiers  of  Prussia  and  Austria  to  remove 
fifty  wersts  further  into  the  interior  ;  and 
thus  a  population  of  no  less  than  200,000 
souls  were  suddenly  uprooted  from  the  soil 
on  which  their  fathers  had  been  established 
for  many  centuries,  and  cut  off  from  their  ac¬ 
customed  sources  of  livelihood.  The  Jews 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  avert 
this  dreadful  calamity.  They  sent  deputa¬ 
tions  to  St.  Petersburg  to  prove  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  them 
had  been  guilty  of  the  smuggling  which 
served  as  a  pretext  for  this  tyrannical  meas¬ 
ure  ;  they  offered  to  renounce  entirely  all 
participation  in  the  frontier  trade,  or,  if  any 
of  their  members  took  part  in  it,  to  make  all 
responsible  for  each  ;  but  the  Emperor,  who 
no  doubt  had  ulterior  objects  in  view,  rCr 
mained  inflexible.  Animated  by  the  reform¬ 
ing  spirit  of  his  great  ancestor,  Nicholas  has 
also  declared  war  against  the  beards  and  caf¬ 
tans  of  the  Jews,  as  Peter  did  against  those 
of  his  Boyars.  It  is  not,  however,  European 
civilization  which  Nicholas  wishes  to  intro¬ 
duce,  but  that  perfect  uniformity  which 
would  render  the  power  of  his  colossal  em¬ 
pire  more  easy  to  wield.  The  idea  of  a 
wholesale  conversion  of  the  Jews  is  not  either 
foreign  to  Nicholas,  for  he  can  not  renounce 
the  hope  of  embracing  these  too  and  a-half 
millions  of  his  subjects  also  within  the  arms 
of  the  orthodox  Russo-Greek  Church,  which 
are  eventually,  according  to  his  plan,  to  en¬ 
circle  all  the  nations  that  dwell  within  the 
shadow  of  the  Muscovite  sceptre.  That  the 
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Russians  are  fully  aware  that  hitherto  perse¬ 
cution  and  oppression  have  only  strengthened 
the  faith  of  the  Jews,  is  proved  by  the  oath 
that  is  administered  to  them  on  entering  the 


army  or  the  navy  :  they  are  made  to  swear 
not  to  abandon  the  Emperor’s  banners  even 
when  the  Messiah  appears. 


From  Shmrpe’s  Magasiae. 

TUNIS. 


Tunis,  the  capital  of  the  regency  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  Bar* 
bary.  North  Africa.  Its  climate  is  considered 
extremely  salubrious,  though  the  heat  in 
summer  is  very  oppressive.  During  the  hot¬ 
test  months  the  thermometer  generally  stands 
at  about  86  degrees  in  the  shade ;  but  the 
greatest  difference  in  the  temperature  is 
caused  by  the  prevalence  of  the  south-east 
wind,  called  sirocco,  which  passes  over  the 
burning  sands  of  the  Sahara,  or  Great  Des¬ 
ert,  and  is  on  that  account  so  warm,  as  to 
appear  almost  like  the  breath  of  a  furnace. 

The  country  is  exceedingly  fertile,  but  is 
left  almost  without  cultivation,  owing  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  I  can  not  here  detail.  In 
summer  no  rain  falls,  and  on  that  account,  as 
well  as  by  reason  of  the  great  heat,  the 
ground  is  completely  parched  and  brown  ; 
but  in  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  former 
and  latter  rains  moisten  the  earth,  and  the 
scorching  sun  has  less  power,  the  country 
appears  robed  in  green  and  smiling  in  ver¬ 
dure. 

The  Bey  of  Tunis  is  nominally  subject  to 
the  Sublime  Porte,  and  possesses  despotic 
power  in  his  own  regency. 

Tunis  is  famous  as  having  been  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  corsmrs,  or  pirates,  of 
whose  dark  deeds  and  bold  exploits  so  much 
has  been  written ;  but  the  place  derives  its 
principal  interest  from  its  close  vicinity  to  the 
site  of  ancient  Carthage,  once  the  great  rival 
of  Rome,  but  of  which  scarcely  a  vestige 
now  remains  to  witness  to  the  reality  of  its  i 
former  grandeur.  In  the  second  century 
Christianity  flourished  in  Carthage,  and  shed 
its  benign  influence  over  the  regions  around  ; 
but,  alas !  the  darkness  of  night  prevmis 
where  once  the  Sun  of  righteousness  shone 
resplendent.  Mahommedanism,  propagated 


and  maintmned  by  the  sword,  is  now  the  relig¬ 
ion  of  these  once-favored  districts. 

The  streets  of  Tunis  are  narrow,  crooked, 
and  dirty.  It  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  number  of  its  Moorish  inhab¬ 
itants,  as  the  Mahommedan  religion  forbids 
the  numbering  of  the  people.  The  town, 
however,  is  large  and  over-populated :  and  is 
said  to  contain,  exclusively  of  the  followers 
of  the  false  prophet,  about  30,000  Jews,  5000 
Maltese,  and  a  vast  number  of  Europeans, 
principally  French  and  Italian.  There  are 
nine  European  consuls  and  one  American, 
resident  in  the  town  ;  and  the  flags  hoisted 
on  the  different  consulates  on  the  Sabbath, 
or  on  any  particular  occasion,  present  a  very 
lively  appearance  as  they  wave  in  the  breeze. 

The  Mahommedans  and  the  Jews  know  of 
no  other  Christianity  than  that  exhibited  to 
their  view  in  the  form  of  Catholicism,  and 
the  more  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Greek 
church.  They  therefore  imagine  that  all 
Christians  observe  the  same  ceremonials; 
and  those  among  them  who  were  brought 
into  contact  with  ourselves  or  other  Protest¬ 
ants,  could  with  difficulty  be  persuaded  that 
we  did  not  worship  idols,  to  which  practice 
they  have  the  greatest  possible  aversion.  I 
well  remember,  some  time  after  my  school 
was  established,  the  Jews,  being  anxious  to 
know  whether  Christianity  was  taught  in  it, 
sent  a  person  to  ascertain  the  fact.  The  mes¬ 
senger  walked  into  the  school  room,  hxiked 
round  in  search  of  a  crucifix,  and  not  seeing 
one,  asked  the  children  if  we  had  any  images 
for  worship,  and  being  told,  No,  went  away 
perfectly  satisfied  that  no  Christianity  was 
taught :  whereas,  at  the  same  time,  the  girls 
were  reading  the  New  Testament  daily,  and 
learning  with  great  interest  those  prophecies 
relating  to  the  first  advent  of  the  Messiah. 


TUNIS. 
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The  Jews  of  Tnnia  are  Rabbinical,  that  is 
to  say,  they  are  of  that  class  who  teach  for 
doctrine  the  tradition  of  men.  and  thereby 
make  the  Word  of  Qod  of  none  effect.  The 
stady  of  the  writings  of  their  Rabbis,  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  them  more  meritorious  than  the 
reading  of  God’s  Holy  Word.  From  the 
Talmud,  and  other  standard  works,  they 
gather  many  absurd  notions one  of  which 
is,  that  females  are  not  responsible  beings, 
and  also  that  it  is  a  sin  to  instruct  them.  The 
care  of  their  souls  is  left  entirely  to  their 
husbands  or  fathers ;  and  they  themselves 
appear  perfectly  satished  with  an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  removes  from  them  all  anxiety 
with  regard  to  a  future  state. 

The  higher  classes  of  Jewesses  are  kept  in 
almost  as  much  seclusion  as  their  Mahom- 
medan  countrywomen. from  whom  they  bor¬ 
row  many  customs,  and  not  a  few  supersti¬ 
tions.  They  wear  charms  and  amulets  to 
prevent  the  much-dreaded  effects  of  the  Evil- 
eye,  <kc. ;  and  use  the  same  methods  of  beau¬ 
tifying  themoelves  as  their  Moorish  neighbors 
— such  as  painting  their  eyebrows  to  meet, 
dyeing  the  hands  and  feet  with  henna,  dec  ; 
and  as  obesity  is  considered  a  mark  of  femin¬ 
ine  beauty  in  Barbary,  the  Jewesses,  by  a 
system  of  cramming,  often  succeed  in  arriv¬ 
ing  almost  at  perfection  with  regard  to  it, 
and  are  frequently  excessively  stout. 

The  Jewesses  are  generally  speaking  dark- 
complexioned,  though  there  are  many  among 
them  remarkably  fair.  Some  are  very  hand¬ 
some  ;  and  I  remarked  that  like  the  general¬ 
ity  of  Easterns,  their  hands  and  feet  are 
small  and  well-formed.  They  are  fond  of  dis¬ 
play,  and  therefore  wear  quantities  of  jewel¬ 
lery.  On  the  occasion  of  a  marriage,  it  is 
considered  no  disgrace  for  the  bride  to  bor¬ 
row  jewels  from  her  neighbors.  The  short, 
outward  robe  and  drawers  worn  by  them 
reach  to  the  ankle,  and  are  composed  of  thin 
silk.  The  dress  is  richly  embroidered  on  the 
bosom ;  and  the  short,  loose  sleeves  are  of 
white  net,  or  muslin,  or  sometimes  gauze 
spotted  with  gold.  The  full  drawers  6t  closely 
round  the  ankle,  where  they  are  thickly  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold,  and  are  always  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  color  from  that  of  the  dress.  Light 
brown  and  cherry- color  are  favorite  contrasts, 
or  scarlet  or  green,  purple  and  yellow,  pink 
and  straw-color.  llAe  very  poorest  Jewesses 
wear  common  print  dresses :  but  even  they 
are  always  provided  with  one  gay,  silk  dress 
for  holiday  occasions.  When  they  walk 
abroad  they  are  enveloped  from  head  to  foot 
in  a  si/wra, — which  is  a  shawl  or  scarf  of 
very  large  dimensions,  composed  of  the  6nest 


white  wool  and  silk,  and  is  consequently  a 
most  expensive  article  of  dress.  The  poor 
use  ti/saras  of  white  calico. 

Moorish  women,  when  they  are  permitted 
to  leave  their  homes,  wear  a  covering  of  black 
crape  over  the  face,  leaving  only  the  eyes 
visible,  but  the  Jewesses  only  cover  the 
mouth. 

The  usual  dress  of  the  Moors  of  Tunis 
consist  of  a  red  or  blue  braided  or  embroi¬ 
dered  jacket,  with  shath  sleeves  ;  a  white  or 
sometimes  colored  vest ;  full,  white  or  dark 
blue  drawers  to  the  knee ;  a  scarlet  silk 
scarf  encircling  the  waist,  no  stockings  and 
red  or  yellow  slipprers.  The  shathea,  or  scar¬ 
let  cap  of  the  Elast,  completes  the  costume. 
This  dress,  when  worn  by  the  opulent,  and 
therefore  composed  of  rich  materials,  is  very 
elegant.  Peculiarly  folded  white  turbans,  and 
long,  flowing  robes  are  worn  by  professional 
men.  The  descendant  of  Mahommed  may 
be  known  by  his  green  turban,  and  sometimes 
robe  of  the  same  holy  color ;  while  the  hadgt, 
or  pilgrim,  is  distinguished  by  his  red  tur¬ 
ban.  The  dress  of  the  Jew  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Moors,  except  that  he  is  obliged 
to  wear  black  shoes  and  a  black  turban,  by 
which  he  may  easily  be  distinguished  among 
them.  If  unmarried  he  is  not  allowed  to 
wear  a  turban  at  all,  but  in  its  place  a  small 
black  skull-cap,  which  just  covers  the  crown 
of  his  shaven  head,  and  is  very  unbecom- 
ing. 

On  each  side  of  his  temples  a  small  square 
patch  is  visible,  which  has  not  been  shaven, 
but  clipped  as  closely  as  possible.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  we  read  in  Lev.  xix.  27,  “Ye 
shall  not  round  the  corners  of  your  head.” 
Shaving  the  head  is  a  universal  practice  in 
Tunis,  and  is  the  means  of  promoting  clean¬ 
liness  among  the  people,  who  are,  generally 
speaking,  extremely  dirty  in  their  persons 
and  habits.  The  Mahnmmedans  leave  one 
long  lock  on  the  crown  of  their  heads,  by 
which  they  believe  they  are  to  be  drawn  up 
to  heaven  by  their  prophet  on  the  last  day. 

The  Jews  are  active  and  industrious,  and 
carry  on  various  trades  very  briskly.  Nearly 
all  the  business  of  European  merchants  is 
transacted  by  Jewish  brokers,  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  customs  of  the  country, 
and  the  different  languages  required  in  their 
vocation.  As  they  are  clever  workmen,  they 
are  often  sent  for  to  work  halic  for  the  Bey — 
that  is,  they  are  compelled  to  work,  with 
very  little,  or  sometimes  no  remuneration ; 
while  their  families,  who  depend  on  them 
for  support,  are  left  in  a  starving  condition. 
Besides  this,  they  are  oppressed  in  various 
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ways,  and  made  to  feel  themselves  strangers 
in  the  land  of  their  birth.  Oppression  has 
made  them  mean  and  cowardly,  and  deterior¬ 
ated  them  from  their  character  in  several  re¬ 
spects  ;  yet  they  still  possess  many. redeem¬ 
ing  qualities. 

Jewish  parents  are  most  indulgent  to  their 
children  ;  they  consider  it  wrong  to  correct  a 
child,  in  any  measure,  until  it  has  arrived  at 
the  age  of  six  or  seven  years ;  when,  of 
course,  the  work  is  much  more  difficult  than 
if  commenced  from  a  proper  period ;  and 
even  when  their  system  of  training  does  be¬ 
gin,  it  is  so  defective  as  to  be  pn^uctive  of 
very  little  improvement  in  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  their  offspring ; — so  that  what¬ 
ever  amiability  may  be  found  in  them,  is  not 
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to  be  attributed  to  the  pains  bestowed  in 
their  moral  training. 

The  religion  of  the  Tunisian  Jews  princi¬ 
pally  consists  in  the  scrupulous  observance  of 
a  series  of  fasts  and  feasts.  In  their  fasts 
they  do  not  taste  food  from  sunrise  to  sun¬ 
set  ;  and  they  are  considered  the  most  relig¬ 
ious  Jews  who  provide  the  most  sumptuous 
feasts  at  the  Passover,  and  other  festivals. 
Hence  debts  are  often  contracted  by  the 
poorer  classes,  who  think  it  a  duty  to  honor 
the  festivals  by  living  well  while  they  last, 
so  that  after  they  are  over  the  wretched  priv 
ons  of  Tunis  are  crowded  with  Jews.  The 
frequent  occurrence  of  these  festivals  caused 
great  interruptions  in  our  school  occupations, 
as  they  are  made  complete  holidays. 


From  Bentley'*  Miieellany. 
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80DTHBT. 

To  pen  me  up  in  this  great  city,  would 
be  to  crush  the  life  out  of  me.  I  should  feel 
a  canopy  of  iron  over  my  head,  and  never 
breathe  freely  again.  Even  a  flying  visit  is 
not  without  its  distressing  sensations ;  but 
to  settle  me  down  as  a  resident,  would  be 
death  by  slow  torture. 

LAHB. 

That  comes  of  living  among  barbarians 
and  pagans.  You  have  learned  their  naughty 
ways.  They  have  taught  you  to  blaspheme 
the  divine  metropolis,  and  to  say  that  the 

S»ds  of  the  country  are  better  than  ours. 

y  heart  bleeds  for  the  hardness  of  yours. 
I  wish  I  could  convert  you. 

SOUTHKT. 

London  has  its  attractions — more  of  them> 
in  fact,  than  any  other  city  in  the  world.  1 
find  in  it  warm-hearted  friends,  literary  soci¬ 
ety,  public  libraries,  and  book-stalls. 

_  LAMB. 

The  last  not  least.  Bless  the  man  who 
broached  the  idea  of  a  book  stall,  and  the 
man  who  realised  it ;  and  all  the  men,  wo¬ 
men,  and  chicks  who  have  ever  stood  at  the 


hospitable  board,  reading,  marking,  learning 
and  inwardly  digesting.  1  ’m  afraid  Father 
Adam  is  not  involved  in  any  of  these  beati¬ 
tudes.  Probably  his  experience  never 
transcended  the  limits  of  the  apple-stall. 
Apples  got  a  long  start  of  books.  A  garden 
came  whole  ages  before  an  epic. 

SOUTHIT. 

The  book-stall  is  certainly  a  nucleus  of 
charms  for  me — one  of  the  redeeming  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  face  of  London. 

LAMB. 

What  a  capital  intellectual  dinner  the 
poor  man  about  town  can  get  at  one !  There 
he  stands,  breaking  the  edge  of  his  appetite 
with  a  heavy  fragment  of  **  Locke  on  the 
Mind”  (say,  for  a  hungry  dog,  the  chapter 
on  Essences,  real  and  nominal)  ;  then  dis¬ 
cussing  an  unctuous  slice  from  the  prime 
part  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  ;  then  smacking 
his  lips  over  tit-bits  from  the  side-dishes  of 
poesy  and  old  romance ;  and  possibly,  by 
way  of  dessert,  cracking  a  few  of  my  nuts, 
and  inwardly  drinking  the  health  of  Elia,  as 
a  broth  of  a  boy.  He ’s  a  black-hearted 
heathen  if  he  finishes  such  a  repast  without 
a  “ - make  us  truly  thankful !” 
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SOCTHtr. 

1  am  glad  you  provide  variety  for  this 
diner-out  of  your  vagrant  fancy.  Devoted 
to  books  as  1  am — 

“  My  never-failing  friends  are  they, 

With  whom  I  converse  night  and  day” — 

still  I  require  diversity.  Driving  one  horse 
till  he  is  winded  and  you  are  knocked  up,  is 
bad.  I  like  to  6nger  the  ribbons  of  a  four-in- 
hand  better. 

LAMB. 

I  fancy  your  ambition  travels  beyond  the 
stage-coach  proprieties  of  four  ;  you  under¬ 
take  twice  that  number  with  alacrity,  and 
keep  the  whip-band  of  them  down  hill  all 
the  time.  Southey,  your  greed  of  books  is 
insatiable.  The  daughters  of  the  horse¬ 
leech  are  nothing  to  you.  Tell  me,  now  ; 
when  you  left  Keswick,  how  many  volumes 
shared  your  affections  ? 

80UTHKY. 

I  was  paying  attentions  to  Mosheim’s 

Ecclesiastical  History” — 

LAMB. 

A  penchant  not  very  likely  to  end  in  a 
holy  alliance.  Go  on. 

SOCTUKT. 

Also,  to  Shakspeare’s  ”  Othello.” 

LAMB. 

What  a  lapse  in  your  flirtations — from  the 
divinity-doctor  to  the  naughty  black  man ! 
”  The  nearer  the  kirk  the  further  from  God.” 

SOUTHKT. 

If  you  comment  thus  on  my  frailties,  I 
shall  never  get  through  the  list  of  them.  I 
have  to  confess  a  liaison  with  Isaac  Barrow  ; 
also  a  few  tender  passages  with  Bishop 
Parker  de  Rebus  sui  Temporis  ;  frequent  as¬ 
signations  with  Whitaker’s  ’‘Pierce  Plow¬ 
man  ;”  stolen  glances  by  the  score  at  the 

Mirror  for  Magistrates  intimate  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Tiraboschi ;  an  unequivocal 
attachment  to  the  ”  Niebelungen  Lied  and 
undisguised  familiarity  with  Rabelais,  and 
several  others. 

LAMB. 

Most  horrible !  Turkish  license  of  this 
wholesale  order  in  a  Christian  land  ! 

SOUTHKT. 

Follow  me  to  Keswick,  and  secure  by  ocu¬ 
lar  demonstration,  proofs  of  my  enormities. 


I  LAMB. 

Evil  communications  corrupt  good  man¬ 
ners.”  No,  thank  yon.  I  can  quite  take 
your  word,  when  you  a8.sure  me  of  your  own 
wickedness.  As  for  Keswick — strip  me  na¬ 
ked,  if  ever  you  catch  me  spying  out  the 
nakedness  of  the  land  again  !  The  man  who 
longs  for  the  country  deserves  to  be  sent 
there;  that  is  all  I  have  to  say.  The  ancients 
placed  skulls  on  their  banquet-tables — grim 
memorials  of  discomfort.  The  modems  place 
gardens  at  the  back  of  their  houses,  for  (I 
suppose)  a  like  purpose.  What  else  was  the 
flrst  garden  than  a  prison — out  of  which 
Adam  was  shrewd  enough  to  sin  himself? 

SOUTHKT. 

You  know  how  a  flower  fades  away  when 
condemned  to  the  doom  of  your  parlor- 
window  existence ;  so  should  I  fade  away  if 
London  were  ray  home — which  God  forbid!' 

LAMB. 

I  never  say  “  amen”  to  a  curse.  As  for 
any  thing  out  of  London — as  for  green  fields 
and  poplar-trees,  and  those  blockheads  the 
mountains,  and  those  cold  and-calarrh-mong- 
ers  the  rivers,  they  are  hideous  in  mine  eyes. 

I  had  small  love  for  them  at  the  beginning, 
and  it  pleased  Heaven  to  decrease  it  on  fur¬ 
ther  acquaintance. 

SOUTHKT. 

You  are  one  of  the  sincerest  of  men,  and 
yet  utter  more  insinct-riiies  than  any  man 
alive.  But  we  know  how  to  interpret  them. 
They  must  be  very  freely  translated — not 
literally  ;  and  if  read  backwards  or  upside 
down,  the  sense  will  often  be  more  readily 
attained.  I  will  not  believe  in  your  profess¬ 
ions  of  hatred  to  rural  scenery.  1  will  not 
believe  that  all  those  “  beauteous  forms”  are 
but  to  you 

“  As  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man’s  eye.” 

You  are  not  so  irreligious  as  to  despise  and 
dislike  what  God  has  made,  and  beheld  and 
proiiounced  very  good.  The  everlasting  hills 
that  stand  about  my  home,  how  necessary  a 
part  of  existence  they  now  seem  to  me ! 
Gaxing  on  them,  I  have  felt  what  Words¬ 
worth  so  grandly  describes, 

“  A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 

Of  elevated  ihoughts.” 

The  clouds  resting  on  their  summits  speak 
to  me  of  heavenly  things,  ”  and  in  their  si¬ 
lent  faces  1  can  read  unutterable  love.” 
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Come,  let  ur  fraternise :  join  me  at  the  Lakes, 
and  we  will  walk  and  worship  together.  Nay, 
1  am  serious.  Throw  aside  for  once  the  cap 
and  bells. 

LAMB. 

For  you  to  put  on.  And  really  the  cap 
fits  you  to  a  nicety,  and  the  bells  discourse 
most  eloquent  music — equal  to  that  of  the 
Banbury-cross  lady.  1  must  answer  Mr. 
Southey's  Sapphics  d  la  Canning  (m  re 
“The  Needy  knife-grinder”), 

“Visit  Greta-bridge  ?  I  will  see  thee  bang’d  first !” 

No,  no !  London  in  her  shabbiest  clothes 
and  seediest  moments — suffering  with  the 
great  plague,  for  example,  or  frizzling  away 
in  1 666-— can  at  least  stare  the  country  out 
of  countenance  any  day  of  the  week.  Lon- 
*  don  is  to  me,  as  1  once  told  Manning  of 
Cambridge,  a  more  than  Mahometan  Para¬ 
dise,  which  I  would  not  exchange  for  Skiddaw, 
Helvellyn,  Windermere,  and  the  parson 
thrown  in  for  a  make-weight.  Think  of  the 
delicious  melody  of  Bow-bells  !  Talk  about 
that  old  humbug,  Helvellyn — why,  have  n’t 
we  Primrose  Hill  ?  Derwentwater,  indeed  1 
as  if  we  had  not  the  New  River.  Have  the 
kindness  to  contrast  a  walk  in  town  with  a 
walk  in  the  country — the  latter  a  dull,  pur¬ 
poseless,  meaningless  thing,  wherein  you 
meet  one  clodhopper  per  mile,  and  regard  a 
“  solitary  ass”  as  a  celestial  visitation,  “  beau¬ 
tiful  exceedingly” — the  former  a  glorious  in¬ 
tercourse  with  men  and  manners,  with  shops 
and  street-criers,  with  taverns  and  theatres. 
What  finer  spectacle  than  the  Strand  in  full 
bustle,  or  the  sweet  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall, 
in  the  height  of  the  season  ?  Now  you 
brush  against  a  cabinet  minister  ;  now  you 
overhear  the  small-talk  of  two  dukes ;  anon 
you  meet  Coleridge  and  Davy,  Mackintosh 
and  Sydney  Smith  ;  at  the  corner  of  the 
street  you  shake  hands  with  Kean,  or  make 
an  appointment  with  Young.  Are  you  tired 
of  looking  in  at  that  goldsmith’s  shop  win¬ 
dow,  and  examining  the  brooches  and  plate, 
plentiful  enough  to  buy  up  a  baker’s  dozen 
of  your  midland  counties?  Turn  to  next 
door — a  pastry  cook’s,  I  declare  ! — you  may 
as  well  step  inside  there — and  having  compli¬ 
mented  Miss  behind  the  counter,  on  the  per¬ 
fection  of  her  cates,  after  devouring  balf-a- 
score  of  delicacies,  the  very  names  of  which 
never  startled  the  stupidity  of  your  northern 
boors,  you  scrutinise  the  next  shop,  which  is 
a  print-seller’s,  and  feast  your  eyes  on  the 
beauties  of  Stotbard  and  Barry,  Opie  and 
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West ;  and  then  you  peer  into  a  toy-shop, 
and  buy  a  wax  doll  and  a  Noah’s  ark  for 
your  beloved  “  dream-children,”  or  a  pack  of 
cards  at  the  adjoining  stationer’s,  for  your 
excellent  friend,  “  Mrs.  Battle,”  or  some 
choice  bandanas  at  the  mercer’s  for  your 
“  poor  relations!” 

SOUTHET. 

Vide  the  “  Essays  of  Elia,”  paeeim. 

LAMB. 

The  prisoners  and  captives  prayed  for  in 
the  Litany  must  surely  mean  the  dwellers  in 
the  country ;  and,  poor  fellows,  they  sadly 
need  our  supplications. 

SOCTHET. 

Do  you  believe  in  the  existence  of  vice 
within  five  miles  of  St.  Paul’s  ? 

LAMB. 

Well,  they  do  tell  me  there  are  naughty 
things  said  and  done ;  but  I  try  not  to  be¬ 
lieve  them.  Like  Pilgrim  Christian,  I  stuff 
my  fingers  (as  many  of  the  ten  as  can  find 
admission)  in  my  ears,  that  I  may  not  hear 
their  mischievous  persuasions. 

SOUTHET. 

1  do  not  mix  in  the  giddy  pleasures  of  the 
place,  and  yet  see  enough,  at  every  visit,  to 
make  my  heart  bleed  with  sorrow  as  well  as 
burn  with  shame. 

LAMB. 

Ah,  Southey !  no  man  can  live  a  day  in 
the  streets  of  London,  gazing  on  its  passing 
crowds,  and  noting  its  common  incidents, 
without  saying  at  eventide,  “  1  have  seen 
strange  things  to  day — strange  things  and 
sad !  '  Many  a  time  the  thoroughfares 
which  I  sought  for  purposes  of  cheerfulness, 
present  scenes  that  depress  me  beyond  meas¬ 
ure.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  often  shed 
tears  of  joy  at  the  mere  sight  of  so  much 
life ;  and  1  take  long  walks  at  night,  when 
the  lamps  are  lit,  and  the  streets  are  crowded 
with  men  and  women  whose  work  is  over, 
that  1  may  indulge  in  such  pleasurable  weep¬ 
ing.  The  fact  is,  I  have  formed  intense 
local  attachments  (as  I  told  Wordsworth, 
lang  syne)  in  the  home  of  my  childhood, 
youth,  and  middle  age — attachments  as  many 
and  intense  as  you  bill-folk  can  have  formed 
with  dead  nature ;  and  I  must  cease  to  be 
the  Charles  Lamb  of  Christ  Hospital,  and 
Queen  Street,  and  the  South  Sea  House,  be¬ 
fore  I  cease  to  remember  this  my  Jerusalem. 
Had  1  been  born  and  bred 
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“  B7  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crags 
or  ancient  mountains,” 

my  predilections  might  have  been  all  the  other 
way,  and  a  noisy  city  might  have  been  to  me 
a  moiutrum  horrendum.  But  I  can  not  bear 
to  think  of  that. 

SOUTHEY. 

You  are  a  man  of  letters,  and  not  ignorant 
of  that  nervous  sensibility  which  is  otlen  un¬ 
duly  developed  ^n  the  student  race.  Are 
you  not,  then,  vexed  and  harassed  now  and 
then  by  the  interruptions  incident  to  life  in  a 
great  metropolis  ? 

LAMB. 

When  1  lived  in  Russell  street,  I  was  wor¬ 
rited  out  of  life  almost  by  interruptions.  It 
was  such  a  convenient  distance  for  callers — 
such  a  central  situation.  How  I  pined  after 
the  comparative  seclusion  of  the  Temple  !  A 
set  of  fellows  who  affected  interest  in  litera¬ 
ture  were  eternally  dropping  in  at  breakfast¬ 
time,  at  pudding-time,  at  tea-iime,  at  bed-time. 
They  would  honor  me  with  a  call  at  the  In¬ 
dia  House,  lean  on  my  desk,  and  play  with 
my  quills,  and  more  than  glance  at  the  se¬ 
crets  of  my  ledgers ;  they  would  insist  on 
accompanying  me  home  after  business-hours, 
lest  I  should  have  one  moment’s  solitude ; 
and  if  1  got  rid  of  this  batch  at  the  door, 
and  scrambled  up  stairs  to  be  blessed  by  the 
phix  of  Mary  and  the  perfumes  of  roast 
mutton,  alas !  alas !  the  knocker  soon  dealt 
forth  its  knell-like  strokes,  and  my  digestion, 
my  peace  of  mind,  my  evening  sympathies 
with  Mary  and  an  old  folio,  were  sacrihced 
to  the  ruthless  invaders  announced  to  my 
horror. 

SOUTHEY. 

Then  envy  me.  Confess  the  advantages 
of 

“  Robert  the  Rhymer,  who  lives  at  the  lakes.” 

Behold  me  sitting  in  delicious  dishabille,  in  a 
large  room  warmed  by  a  roaring  fire,  and 
lighted  by  one  dull  candle  ;  woraing  away 
with  all  my  heart,  and  all  my  mind,  and  all 
my  Soul,  and  all  my  strength  ;  one,  as  I  have 
often  described  myself,  daily  progressing  in 
learning  ;  not  so  learned  as  poor,  not  so  poor 
as  proud,  not  so  proud  as  happy.  While  the 
citizen  author  groans  under  a  recurring  series 
of  loquacious  intruders,  my  quiet  is  only 
broken  by  the  advent  of  a  sociable  cat — and 
very  welcome  he  is.  While  you  have  pains 
and  penalties,  thick  and  threefold,  attached 
to  the  eating  of  your  mutton,  I  can  swallow, 


ad  libitum,  that  best  of  all  dishes,  goose¬ 
berry-pie,  without  fearing  the  criticism  or  the 
company  of  any  anti-gooseberry  fool. 

LAMB. 

So  you  are  not  yet  weaned  from  that  in¬ 
fantine  love  of  the  pie  you  once  glorified  in  a 
Pindaric  ode  ? 

SOUTHEY. 

Not  I.  Still  can  I  sing  with  as  much  epi¬ 
cure  inspiration  as  ever, — 

“  What  though  the  sunbeams  of  the  west 

Mature  within  the  turtle’s  breast 

Blood,  glutinous,  and  fat,  of  verdant  hue  ? 

What  though  the  deer  bound  sportively  along 

O'er  springy  turf,  the  park’s  elastic  vest  ? 

Give  them  the  honors  due — 

But  gooseberry  pie  is  best.” 

LAMB. 

Ah,  well ;  may  we  never,  at  the  oldest, 
cease  to  be  old  boys  !  I ’m  sure  I ’ve  no  wish 
to  grow  more  venerable  and  sage  and  hoary- 
beaded  than  I  am  at  this  moment.  I  should 
like  to  continue  at  the  present  point  of  time 
— since  I  can  not  date  backwards  in  a  bill  of 
this  kind  (what  a  delightful  a  priori  argu¬ 
ment  if  I  could!) — I  should  like  to  make  a 
bargain  with  old  Chronos,  the  grasping 
thief !  that  in  consideration  of  the  many  dep¬ 
redations  he  hath  committed  on  my  person 
and  property,  he  should  for  the  future  let 
me  go  scot-free — leaving  me  my  present 
complement  of  faculties,  friends,  funds,  teeth, 
and  appetites.  1  have  already  lost  plenty 
of  all  these  good  things,  thanks  to  that  old 
curmudgeon  with  his  scythe. 

SOUTHEY. 

We  can  not  make  a  covenant  with  Death, 
nor  a  composition  with  such  a  creditor  as 
Time.  Dear  Lamb !  what  a  balance-sheet 
he  has  against  you  and  me  since  we  were  young 
fellows  ai  Bristol,  and  had  our  juvenile  phizzes 
“taken”  for  good  Jo-eph  Cottle.  I  often 
think  the  final  supremacy  of  lime,  as  proved 
by  the  infirmities  and  sorrows  of  old  age, 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  that  of  death 
itself,  which,  if  an  enemy  to  the  virtuous  and 
wise,  is  at  any  rate  the  last.  Of  all  things 
I  am  chiefly  affected  by  change  in  objects 
dear  to  my  heart  of  hearts :  the  changes 
wrought  by  old  age  are  fearful  to  contem¬ 
plate  :  and  when  1  think  of  them,  and  feel 
their  premonitory  symptoms,  and  taste  their 
bitter  first-fruits,  I  long  for  the  wings  of  a 
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dove,  that  I  might  flee  away  and  be  at 
rest. 

LAMB. 

Whereas  /  cling  to  this  present  state  of 
being,  with  a  tenacity  that  becomes  deeper 
and  firmer  with  every  furrow  in  the  soil  of 
my  heart.  I  shrink  from  the  thought  of  new 
and  untried  existence.  I  would  never  leave 
familiar  faces  and  familiar  scenes.  Thoughts 
of  an  expanded  and  elevated  sphere,  instead 
of  consoling,  depress  me  more  than  I  can 
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telL  This  is  a  sorry  confer  sion  to  make ; 
but  I  will  not  ape  a  spiritual  sublimity  which 
I  do  not  feel. 

SOUTHEY. 

You  set  too  great  and  exclusive  a  value  on 
things  seen  and  temporal ;  but  I ’m  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  dogmatical  with  you.  For  my  part, 
my  very  happiest  moments  are  those  when 
I  am  anticipating  that  future  life  where 
change  shall  be  ever  for  the  better,  and  pro 
gross  shall  be  without  decay,  and  happiness 
without  evanescence. 


From  Hogg’s  lattraelor. 


COM 


In  the  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
very  wild  and  extraordinary  opinions  have 
been  entertained  regarding  the  nature  of 
comets,  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  heavens.  The  ancient  Chaldeans, 
and  Pythagoras,  with  some  of  his  followers,  be¬ 
hoved  them  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  planets. 
Aristotle  supposed  them  to  be  meteors  in  the 
upper  heavens,  generated  when  they  appear¬ 
ed,  and  vanishing  out  of  sight  by  being 
destroyed.  In  later  times,  Kepler,  noted  for 
the  wildness  of  his  imagination,  as  well  as  for 
the  strength  of  bis  genius,  fancied  comets 
to  be  monstrous  and  uncommon  animals  gen¬ 
erated  in  the  celestial  spaces.  Bodin,  a 
French  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  main¬ 
tained  that  comets  “  are  spirits,  or  genii 
difierent  from  men,  yet  mortal,  which,  having 
lived  on  the  earth  innumerable  ages,  and 
being  at  length  arrived  on  the  confines  of 
death,  celebrate  their  last  triumph,  or  are 
recalled  to  the  firmament,  like  shining  stars.” 
An  opinion  something  like  this,  extravagant 
though  it  be,  prevailed  in  remote  ages ;  for 
we  find  that  the  people  generally  believed 
that  a  great  comet  which  appeared  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  assassination  of  Julius  Ctesar, 
WHS  the  soul  of  that  celebrated  man.  The 
conjecture — for  all  was  yet  only  conjecture — 
of  Bernoulli,  an  Italian  philosopher,  was 
nearer  the  truth,  and  yet  far  from  it :  He 
thought  that  comets  were  the  satellites  of 
some  far-ofif  planet,  invisible  on  account  of 
its  distance,  which  wander  betimes  within 
the  sphere  of  our  vision. 
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Sir  Isaac  Newton  believed  that  the  orbit 
of  the  comet  of  1080  would  become  gradu¬ 
ally  less,  and  that  at  last  the  comet  would 
fall  into  the  sun  ;  thus,  in  his  opinion,  fulfill¬ 
ing  one  of  the  uses  of  comets,  namely,  to 
furnish  fuel  for  the  sun,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  necessary,  to  prevent  the  sun  from 
being  wasted  away  by  giving  out  so  much 
light.  Mr.  Brydone  seemed  to  hold  the 
same  opinion  with  regard  to  almost  all  the 
comets  without  tails,  which  he  alleges  are 
seen  approaching  the  sun,  but  of  whose 
return  from  the  sun  no  evidence  SHtisfactory 
to  him  was  ever  given.  Such  were  the 
opinions  of  philosophers  regarding  comets, 
before  the  accurate  observations,  superior  in¬ 
struments,  and  profound  calculation  of  mod¬ 
ern  science  made  us  better  acquainted  with 
them. 

Whilst  the  learned  formed  conjectures  re¬ 
garding  comets  that  were  wide  of  the  truth, 
ignorance  and  superstition  invested  them 
with  a  mysterious  and  awful  significance. 
They  were  regarded  as  omens  or  forerunners 
of  war,  or  pestilence,  or  famine ;  of  the  birth 
of  mortals  who  were  to  be  great  for  good  or 
evil  among  their  fellows  ;  or  of  those  calami¬ 
ties  which  too  often  followed  the  death  of 
the  great  conquerors  of  antiquity.  Piince.s, 
popes,  peoples,  were  perplexed  and  alarmed 
by  the  appearance  of  these  strange  wander¬ 
ers  in  the  heavens,  as  they  glared  down  in 
their  fiery  splendor,  or  gave  forth  their  pale, 
livid,  watery  light,  the  very  emblem,  as  men 
thought,  of  plague  and  famine ;  or  as  their 
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immense  tnuns  swept  across  the  hearens,  | 
attracUng  every  eye,  and  6Iling  men’s  hearts 
with  astonishment  and  anxiety. 

Speaking  of  Milhridates  the  Great,  king  of 
Pontus,  the  historian  Justin  says,  “  The  celes¬ 
tial  signs  had  foretold  the  future  greatness 
of  this  man.  For,  in  that  year  in  which  he 
was  boro,  and  in  that  in  which  he  first  began 
to  reign,  the  star  of  a  comet,  through  each 
time,  so  shone  for  seventy  days,  that  all  the 
heaven  seemed  to  be  in  a  blaze.  For  it  had 
taken  up  the  fourth  part  of  the  heaven  by 
the  greatness  of  it,  and  had  overcome  the 
brightness  of  the  sun  by  the  splendor  of  it ; 
and  it  occupied  the  space  of  four  hours  in 
rising  and  setting."  A  comet  which  appear¬ 
ed  in  837  so  alarmed  the  reigning  king  of 
France,  Louis  I.,  that  he  ordered  a  number 
of  churches  and  monasteries  to  be  built 
throughout  his  dominions,  in  the  hope  that 
thereby  he  would  appease  the  wrath  of  Heav¬ 
en,  of  which  he  supposed  the  comet  to  be 
an  indication.  And  in  1446,  the  pope  of 
that  day,  Caliztus  III.,  hard  pressed  by  the 
successes  of  the  Turks  under  Mahomet  II., 
was  greatly  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  a 
remarkable  comet,  and  be  appointed  a  form 
of  prayer  to  be  used  against  its  supposed 
baleful  influence  ;  and,  for  the  same  end,  he 
ordered  the  bells  in  all  the  churches  to  be  rung 
every  day  at  noon.  But,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  be  not  dismayed  at  the  signs  of  heaven, 
for  the  heathen  are  dismayed  at  them.” 

Though  much  has  yet  to  be  learned  re¬ 
garding  comets,  the  observations  and  labors 
of  modem  science  have  led  to  a  good  deal 
of  trustworthy  knowledge  of  them,  and  have 
shown  them  to  be  very  harmless,  but  very 
interesting  celestial  phenomena.  In  this  pa¬ 
per  we  shall  attempt  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of 
what  is  known  regarding  comets,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  results  of  recent  investigations, 
drawing  our  materials  chiefly  from  the  woik 
of  Mr.  Hind. 

Some  comets  are  distinctly,  and  even  con¬ 
spicuously  visible  to  the  naked  eye;  otheis 
(and  these  by  far  the  greater  number)  are 
only  to  be  seen  by  the  md  of  the  telescope. 
In  almost  every  instance  in  which  they  are 
conspicuously  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  com¬ 
ets  consist  of  a  head  composed  of  a  nucleus 
of  light  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  nebulous 
matter,  and  of  a  tail  or  train  of  nebulous 
light  stretching  out  from  the  head  or  nucleus. 

When  we  direct  the  eye  or  the  instrument 
to  the  head  of  a  comet,  we  see  sometimes  a 
star-like  body  in  the  centre,  sometimes  a 
disc- like  appearance,  and  sometimes  evident¬ 
ly  only  the  nebulous  matter,  in  a  state  of 
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greater  or  less  condensation.  The  celebrated 
f'rench  philosopher  Arago  was  of  opinion 
that  some  comets  are  striid  bodies  like  the 
planets;  and  he  rested  that  opinion  very 
much  on  an  alleged  fact,  that  a  comet  has 
been  observed  as  a  round  black  spot  on  the 
body  of  the  son,  in  its  transit  across  the  disc 
of  that  luminary,  like  the  planets  Mercury 
and  Venus  in  similar  circumstances.  There 
is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  what  have  sometimes  been  taken  for 
opaque  or  planetary  nuclei,  were  nothing  but 
the  nebulous  or  gaseous  matter  of  which 
comets  are  composed,  in  a  very  high  state  of 
condensation.  It  having  been  computed  that 
the  comet  of  1827  would  cross  the  sun’s 
disc,  the  occurrence  was  looked  forward  to 
with  much  interest,  as  fitted  to  furnish  the 
best  information  regarding  the  nuclei  of  com¬ 
ets.  Unfortunately,  the  sun  at  the  computed 
time  was  hidden  by  clouds  in  this  country ; 
he  was  seen,  however,  by  the  French  observ¬ 
ers  at  Verviers  and  Marseilles ;  but  no  spot 
or  cloud  could  be  discovered  on  the  sun’s 
disc ;  and  hence  it  was  concluded  that  the 
comet  had  no  solid  or  opaque  part  whatever. 
Besides,  when  comets  have  presented  to  the 
observer  what  seemed  to  be  a  solid  planetary 
disc,  it  has  been  found  that  the  appearance 
of  that  disc  underwent  changes  of  shape 
and  character  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  fact  of  it  being  a  solid  substance.  And 
it  is  held  to  be  doubtful  whether  a  single  in¬ 
stance  can  be  produced  of  a  comet  with  a 
planetary  disc  presenting  the  same  appear¬ 
ance  throughout  the  whole  period  that  it  was 
observed.  Indeed,  the  changes  exhibited  by 
the  central  portion  of  the  he^s  of  comets — 
in  other  words,  the  different  appearances 
presented  by  the  disc,  in  those  of  them 
which  are  so  furnished — are  among  the  most 
puzzling  of  the  phenomena  connected  with 
these  I^ies. 

The  nuclei  of  different  comets  present  very 
different  appearances,  and  even  the  nucleus 
of  the  same  comet  evidently  undergoes,  as  we 
have  just  stated,  great  and  surprising  changes. 
A  remarkable  comet  appeared  a.  o.  389, 
whose  head  seemed  composed  of  several 
small  stars.  'Fhe  nucleus  of  the  comet  of 
1835-36,  usually  called  Halley’s  comet,  pre¬ 
sented  at  one  time  the  appearance  of  a  fan¬ 
shaped  flame,  proceeding  from  a  bright  point : 
at  another  time,  it  was  like  a  red-hot  coal  of 
an  oblong  form ;  at  another  time,  it  was  seen 
as  a  well-defined  disc,  with  an  apparent  diam¬ 
eter  of  not  less  than  97,000  miles;  and  at 
another  time,  as  a  brilliant  kernel  of  light, 
with  a  diameter  varying  from  250  to  1,000 
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miles.  The  comet  of  1807  was  seen  by  rfir 
W.  Herschel  to  have  a  well-defined  planetary 
disc  of  a  circular  form.  Sir  William  also  saw 
a  similar  planetary  disc  in  the  head  of  the 
great  comet  of  1811;  but,  when  that  comet 
was  examined  by  glasses  of  high  power^  the 
app'-arance  of  the  stellar  nucleus  vanished. 
In  1819  a  comet  was  observed,  which  exhib¬ 
ited  phases  similar  to  those  of  a  crescent 
moon,  during  a  part  of  the  time  that  it  was 
visible.  The  nucleus  of  a  comet  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1825,  as  seen  by  Professor  Santini, 
appeared  to  be  composed  of  three  bright 
spots.  The  great  comet  of  1843  had  at  one 
time  a  nucleus,  small,  but  extremely  bright ; 
at  another  time  it  exhibited  a  well-defined 
planetary  disc. 

The  different  appearances  thus  presented 
by  the  nuclei  of  different  comets,  and  still 
more  the  differences  observed  in  the  nucleus 
of  the  same  comet  at  different  times,  seem 
plainly  to  indicate  that  the  nuclei  of  comets 
are  not  solid  bodies,  and  that  they  consist  of 
nebulous  or  gaseous  matter  considerably  or 
highly  condensed. 

Some  comets  are  exceedingly  brilliant ;  so 
much  so,  that  they  have  been  distinctly  visi¬ 
ble  during  the  day,  and  while  the  sun  was 
shining,  and  have  also  cast  a  shadow  at  night. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  comet  mentioned 
by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  also  with  the  one 
which  appeared  at  the  birth  of  Mithridates,  b.c. 
134,  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  One 
of  the  comets  of  1618  was  distinctly  seen  in 
full  day  light ;  and  an  instance  occurred,  in 
July,  418,  of  a  comet  that  had  not  been  ob¬ 
served  before,  being  detected  as  a  bright 
body  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sun  during 
an  eclipse.  The  comet  of  1744  was  observed 
with  the  telescope  at  noon  day,  and  many 
persons  could  distinctly  see  it  with  the  naked 
eye  for  a  considerable  period  after  sunrise. 
Two  comets  of  extraordinary  brightness  ap¬ 
peared  in  1402  ;  they  were  seen  day  and 
night,  and  caused  great  alarm. 

Usually  the  head  in  comets  exhibits  a  pale, 
livid,  white  light;  sometimes  it  is  fiery  red; 
sometimes  a  dull  red,  inclining  to  yellow  ; 
and  occasionally  it  presents  a  greenish,  and 
sometimes  a  bluish  tinge.  ,  The  comet  of 
1811  had  a  disc  of  a  pale  ruddy  color ;  the  sur¬ 
rounding  nebulosity  was  greenish,  or  bluish 
green.  The  nucleus  of  the  comet  of  1843 
was  of  a  golden  hue,  of  the  color  of  Venus, 
or  reddish,  according  to  different  observers. 
The  comet  of  1652  was  of  a  pale  livid  color. 
The  Chinese  describe  the  comet  of  1577 
as  of  a  bliush  color,  with  a  white  vapor. 

But  it  has  been  chiefly  the  tails  of  comets 
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that  have  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind, 
and  filled  them  with  astonishment,  and  often, 
in  the  days  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
with  terror.  The  generality  of  comets  visi¬ 
ble  to  the  naked  eye  are  tailed  comets.  The 
tail  is  usually  developed  as  the  comet  ap¬ 
proaches  the  sun  ;  and  just  after  it  has  pass^ 
that  body,  it  for  the  most  part  appears  to 
attain  its  greatest  dimensions.  In  some 
comets,  the  tail  is  an  elongated  train  of  light, 
becoming  fainter  towards  the  extremity ;  in 
others,  it  is  rounded  off,  bu-shy,  or  fan-shaped. 
Sometimes  the  elongated  tail  seems  to  be 
split  at  the  end,  so  as  to  present  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  two  or  more  tails. 

The  tail  generally  projects  from  the  head 
of  the  comet  in  a  direction  away  from  the 
sun,  so  as  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  line 
drawn  from  the  sun  to  the  head  of  the  comet. 
This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case :  for  in 
the  comets  of  1577  and  1680  the  tail  devi¬ 
ated  from  the  line  joining  the  sun  and  the 
comet — that  of  the  former  21°,  and  that  of 
the  latter  5°.  Sometimes,  when  comets  have 
two  tails,  the  one  is  in  the  usual  direction, 
and  the  other  is  towards  the  sun.  The 
comets  of  1824  and  1845  were  of  this  kind  ; 
that  of  1824  had  two  tails,  making  with  each 
other  an  angle  which  varied  from  138°  to 
170°;  and  the  two  tails  of  that  of  1845 
made  with  one  another  an  angle  of  about 
14U°.  The  tail  of  the  same  comet  has  been 
observed  to  vary  greatly  in  appearance,  and 
that  sometimes  in  the  course  of  a  single  night. 

Occasionally  a  vibratory  or  coruscating 
motion,  something  resembling  certain  of  the 
motions  of  the  aurora  borealis,  has  been  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  tails  of  some  comets.  The  Chi¬ 
nese,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  fur  a  large 
number  of  careful  observations  of  early 
comets,  were  the  first  to  notice  these  vibra¬ 
tions  in  the  tail  of  a  comet  which  appeared 
A.  D.  615,  and  they  have  often  been  observed 
since.  Longomontanus  described  the  tail  of 
the  comet  of  1618  as  having  “an  enormous 
vibration ;”  another  observer  says  that  it  ap¬ 
peared  as  if  agitated  by  the  wind.  In  the 
great  comet  ot  1843,  the  pulsations  of  the 
tail  were  distinctly  visible. 

Some  comets  have  tails  not  straight,  but 
curved,  presenting  to  the  eye  of  wondering 
and  alarmed  nations  the  appearance  of  an 
immense  flaming  sword  hung  out  in  the  heav¬ 
ens.  Such  a  phenomenon  was  held  to  por¬ 
tend  bloody  wars. 

The  apparent  and  real  length  of  the  tail 
are  generally  different.  If  the  eye  of  the 
observer  be  in  a  line  drawn  through  the  tail 
lengthwise,  the  tail  will  seem  to  make  a  part 
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of  the  head,  or,  in  other  words,  no  tail  will 
be  distinguishable  ;  if  the  eye  be  a  little  out 
of  the  line,  the  tail  will  appear  short ;  and  it 
is  only  when  the  eye  is  in  a  line  at  right  an¬ 
gles,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  tail,  that  the  whole 
length  of  it  will  be  seen. 

In  some  comets,  the  apparent  length  of 
the  tail  has  been  enormous,  stretching  over 
40°,  50°,  60°,  and  100°  of  an  arc  of  the 
heavens.  A  comet,  observed  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  in  1689,  bad  a  tail  that  extended 
over  60°,  and  was  two  hours  and  a- half  in 
rising.  And  we  are  told  of  the  great  comet 
which  appeared  in  1264,  that,  when  its  head 
was  just  above  the  eastern  horizon,  the  tail 
stretched  away  westward  to  beyond  the  mid¬ 
heavens.  The  nearer  that  the  comet  is  to  the 
eye  of  the  observer  favorably  situated,  the 
greater  will  be  the  apparent  length  of  (he 
tail. 

But  the  real  length  of  the  train  of  light 
that  accompanies  these  wonderful  bodies,  is 
even  more  confounding  than  its  apparent 
length.  The  tail  of  the  celebrated  comet  of 
1680  wasconsiderably  morethan  100,000,000 
of  miles  long ;  that  of  the  comet  of  1744 
was  19,000,000  of  miles  ;  that  of  the  comet 
of  1769  about  40,000,000  of  sailes.  The 
great  comet  of  1811  had  a  tail  of  upwards 
of  100,000,000  of  miles  in  length ;  and  the 
second  comet  of  that  year  was  accompanied 
by  a  tail  130,000,000  of  miles  in  length ;  whilst 
the  comet  of  March,  1843,  had  a  train  of  light 
stretching  away  from  the  nucleus,  or  head, 
to  the  astonishing  distance  of  200,000,000 
of  miles. 

There  is  something  in  such  enormous  meas¬ 
ures  of  distance  which  the  mind  can  hardly 
grasp,  that  swells  out  our  conceptions  of  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  Him  who  created  and 
rules  these  glorious  wanderers.  And  in  con¬ 
nection  with  that  wisdom  and  power,  what 
thoughts  should  we  have  of  the  first  sleep  of 
the  Infant  in  the  manger  of  the  stable  at 
Bethlehem,  of  the  agony  in  the  garden,  of  the 
ignominy  on  the  cross,  of  the  humiliation  and 
helplessness  in  the  tomb  which  a  stranger’s 
kindness  supplied ! 

In  some  comets  there  is  a  rim  or  border 
of  light  on  the  head  next  the  sun,  and  pass¬ 
ing  round  on  each  side  to  form  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  tail.  That  border  is  call¬ 
ed  the  envelope.  Of  the  manner  in  which 
the  envelope  and  tail  are  formed,  astronomers 
can  as  yet  do  little  more  than  conjecture. 
But  it  is  supposed  that  the  nucleus,  or  more 
condensed  part  of  the  head,  being  acted 
upon  by  the  sun,  throws  off,  or  outwards 
,  toward  the  sun,  a  portion  of  the  cometic 


atmosphere,  which  is  straightway  driven  back 
by  some  repelling  power,  and,  passing  along 
the  sides  of  the  comet,  forms  the  tail.  If 
this  conjecture  be  correct,  then  the  repelling 
power,  whether  coming  from  the  sun,  or 
whencesoever  it  comes,  must  be  prodigiously 
great,  for  the  tail  generally  retains  a  rectilin¬ 
eal  direction  away  from  the  sun,  whether  the 
comet  be  sweeping  down  in  space  towards 
that  luminary,  or  be  whirling  with  lightning 
speed  round  him  in  its  perihelion,  or  nearest 
distance  to  him,  or  be  receding  away  into 
space  after  it  has  passed  him. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  finding 
the  real  magnitude  of  comets,  from  its  being 
impossible  to  determine  precisely  where  the 
nebulous  matter  of  which  the  head  is  com¬ 
posed  terminates,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  to 
thin  off  from  the  centre,  and  gradually  to 
shade  away  into  darkness.  Besides,  the 
nebulous  matter  evidently  contracts  and  ex¬ 
pands,  so  that  the  same  comet  has  different 
dimensions  at  different  periods.  Still,  the 
measurement  of  a  number  of  comets  ha 
been  accomplished,  we  believe,  with  consider¬ 
able  accuracy. 

But,  besides  the  contractions  and  expan¬ 
sions  which  take  place  in  the  heads  of  comets 
from  causes  altogether  unknown  to  us,  there 
are  other  contractions  and  expansions  which 
some  at  least  of  these  bodies  undergo  with 
considerable  regularity,  and  which  apparently 
depend  on  their  approach  to  and  departure 
from  the  sun.  In  approaching  the  sun  they 
are  observed  to  contract,  in  receding  from 
tbe  sun  they  are  observed  to  expand.  This 
is  certainly  contrary  to  what  we  would  ex¬ 
pect,  and  it  is  one  of  the  many  intimations 
which  we  have  that  the  physical  constitution 
of  comets — the  matter  of  which  they  are 
composed — is  something  of  which  we  on 
earth  have  no  experience,  and  can  form  no 
conception. 

All  comets,  most  probably,  more  in  an  el¬ 
lipse,  often  of  very  high  eccentricity,  although 
it  may  be  that  some  of  them,  from  the  very 
great  velocity  with  which  they  pass  their 
perihelion,  move  in  a  parabola,  or  in  a  hyper¬ 
bola.  Some  comets  have  a  direct  motion  in 
the  order  of  tbe  signs  of  the  zodiac — i.  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  earth  and  the  plan¬ 
ets  ;  others  move  in  a  contrary  or  retrograde 
d'urection.  Of  the  206  comets  whose  orbits 
have  been  calculated  down  to  the  end  of  1852, 
105  have  a  direct,  and  101  have  a  retro¬ 
grade  motion.  Tbe  paths  of  comets  are  not 
confined  to  the  ecliptic,  as  those  of  the  plan¬ 
ets  are,  but  comets  are  seen  in  all  parts  of 
tbe  heavens — about  the  poles,  as  well  as  in 
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the  zodiacal  regions.  They  come  darting 
forth  towards  the  sun  from  every  quarter  in 
space,  and  having  wheeled  round  him  with 
inconceivable  rapidity,  they  rush  away  back 
into  those  “  depths  profound”  whence  they 
emerged. 

Of  the  number  of  comets  we  can  have  no 
certain  knowledge.  More  than  7,000,000  of 
these  bodies,  according  to  Arago,  come  with¬ 
in  the  orbit  of  Uranus.  Mr.  Hind  supposes 
that  probably  somewhat  above  6,000  comets 
have  approached  the  sun  within  the  orbit  of 
Mars ;  of  these  there  are  trustworthy  records 
of  rather  more  than  600. 

The  discovery  that  comets  move  in  an  el¬ 
lipse,  having  the  sun  in  one  of  the  foci,  and 
that  they  will,  therefore,  periodically  visit  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sun,  was  one  of  surpass¬ 
ing  interest,  and  the  determination  of  the 
periods  of  their  return  is  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  human  intellect.  Let  us  briefly 
advert  to  that  discovery. 

At  an  early  period  it  was  thought  that 
comets  moved  in  straight  lines.  When  this 
was  found  to  be  an  error,  and  they  were  ob¬ 
served  to  move  in  a  curve,  that  curve  was 
supposed  to  be  a  parabola,  or  a  hyperbola. 
And  indeed  the  parabola  and  hyperbola  dif¬ 
fer  very  little  from  the  ellipse  in  the  small 
part  of  a  comet’s  orbit,  in  which  it  can  be 
observed.  For  it  is  only  for  a  comparatively 
short  space  before  a  comet  reaches  its  peri¬ 
helion,  and  after  it  passes  it,  that  it  is  within 
the  reach  of  the  astronomer’s  eye  or  in¬ 
struments.  But  it  was  by-and-by  found  that 
the  observations  made  on  the  orbits  of  differ¬ 
ent  comets  would  by  no  means  agree  with 
the  supposition  that  they  were  moving  in  a 
parabola,  and  plainly  indicated  that  their  or¬ 
bit  was  an  ellipse.  The  orbits  of  a  number 
of  such  comets  have  been  calculated,  and  the 
result  has  been  the  determination  of  the  pe¬ 
riodical  times  of  several  comets  ;  and  these 
calculated  periodic  times  have  been  verified 
by  the  return  of  the  comets  as  predicted. 
The  most  celebrated  are  the  comets  known 
by  the  name  of  Halley’s  Encke’s,  and  Biela’s 
comets.  A  brief  notice  of  these  may  not  be 
devoid  of  interest,  and  may  assist  us  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  more  distinct  notion  of  the  cometary 
world. 

Guided  by  the  light  which  his  great  theory 
of  gravitation  threw  on  a  variety  of  astronomi¬ 
cal  observations,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  comets,  like  the  planets, 
revolve  round  the  sun.  If  this  bad  before 
1  been  suspected,  it  had  not  in  any  way  been 
proved.  To  verify  it,  if  really  true,  became 
an  object  of  deep  interest  to  Newton,  and  his 
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friend  Dr.  Halley.  “At  Newton’s  suggest¬ 
ion,”  says  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Cincinnati,  “  Hal¬ 
ley  had  searched  all  ancient  and  modem 
records  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  any  his¬ 
torical  details  touching  the  appearance  and 
aspects  of  comets  from  the  primitive  ages 
down  to  his  own  time.  On  the  appearance 
of  the  comet  of  1682,  he  observed  its  posi¬ 
tion  with  great  care,  and  with  wonderful 
pains  computed  the  elements  of  its  orbit.  He 
found  it  moving  in  a  plane  but  little  inclined 
to  the  ecliptic,  and  in  an  ellipse  of  very  great 
elongation.  In  its  aphelion  it  recerled  from 
the  sun  to  the  enormous  distance  of  3,400,- 
000,000  of  miles.  He  discovered  that  the 
nature  of  its  orbit  was  such  as  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  the  comet  would  return  at  regular 
intervals  of  about  seventy-five  years;  and, 
recurring  to  his  historical  table  of  comets,  he 
found  it  possible  to  trace  it  back  with  cer¬ 
tainty  several  hundred  years,  and  with  proba¬ 
bility  even  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Mith- 
ridates,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before 
Christ.” 

From  his  computation,  and  from  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  historical  evidence  that  he 
had  of  its  former  appearances,  Halley  boldly 
redicted  its  return  in  1768  or  1759.  He 
elieved  that  before  the  predicted  time  ar¬ 
rived  he  would  be  in  his  grave,  but  with  that 
thirst  for  fame  which  is  the  infirmity — shall 
we  call  it  ? — of  noble  minds,  and  with  a  pa¬ 
triotic  jealousy  for  the  honor  of  his  native 
country,  he  expressed  a  hope  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  comet’s  return,  it  would  be  re¬ 
membered  that  its  periodicity  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  an  Englishman. 

As  the  period  of  the  comet’s  return  indi¬ 
cated  by  Halley  approached,  the  calculation 
of  the  elements  of  its  orbit  was  repeated 
with  great  care  and  labor,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  the  results,  astronomers  in  all 
quarters  were  on  the  out-look  for  the  expect¬ 
ed  mighty  traveller.  A  Saxqn  farmer,  near 
Dresden,  of  the  name  of  Palitzch,  first  saw  it 
on  the  25th  of  December,  1758.  In  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1759  it  was  seen  by 
numerous  observers,  and  it  arrived  at  its  peri¬ 
helion  on  the  12th  of  March,  just  a  month 
before  the  calculated  time.  Even  that  small 
error  in  the^e  enormous  calculations,  and 
affecting  the  passage  of  the  comet  through 
an  orbit  of  such  pr^igious  extent,  was  owing 
in  great  part  to  the  want,  at  that  time,  of  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  masses  of  the 
planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  whose  perturb¬ 
ing  forces  considerably  affect  the  motion  of 
the  comet. 

Halley’s  comet  was  again  due  in  the  neigh- . 
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borhood  of  oar  san,  and  within  the  sphere  of 
our  observation,  in  1835.  As  that  time 
approached,  the  computation  of  its  orbit  was 
made  with  ^reat  care  and  labor  by  a  number 
of  very  eminent  mathematicians,  and  every 
perturbing  force  that  might  affect  it  was 
taken  into  account.  The  result  established 
the  triumph  of  science,  and  showed  how 
6rmly  and  successfully  the  human  intellect 
has  grappled  with  the  great  problem  of  the 
path  of  comets  in  space.  Rosenberger  fixed 
on  the  11th  of  November,  1835,  as  the  time 
of  its  perihelion ;  and  the  comet  having  been 
first  seen  at  Rome  on  the  6th  of  August,  ad¬ 
vanced  rapidly  towards  the  sun,  and  made  its 
perihelion  passage  on  the  15  th  of  November, 
only  four  days  after  the  calculated  time. 
This  was  indeed  wonderful  accuracy,  in 
tracing  the  path  and  computing  the  period 
of  a  body  that  recedes  into  space  the  amaz¬ 
ing  distance  of  3,370,300,000  miles,  which  in 
that  long  journey  passes  within  the  range  of 
so  many  perturbing  forces,  and  which  travels 
at  degrees  of  speed  so  gradually  and  so 
greatly  varying.  It  bears  magnificent  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  power  and  grasp  of  the  intellect 
of  man.  Yet,  let  none  be  proud  because  of 
what  they  have  received.  The  thought  that 
the  unknown  is  vastly,  boundlessly  more 
than  the  known,  should  keep  the  wisest,  and 
most  learned,  and  most  vigorous-minded, 
humble.  And  let  the  noble  achievements  of 
human  intellect  testify  to  man,  that  he  is 
made  for  something  better  than  grovelling 
among  the  sensualities  of  the  world ;  for 
something  better  even  than  the  study  of  the 
material  forms  of  the  universe,  and  the  laws 
by  which  they  are  governed ;  that  he  will 
find  his  highest  and  ultimate  occupation  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Creator  and  Lawgiver 
himself,  and  his  highest  and  only  happiness  in 
the  enjoyment  of  that  Creator  and  Lawgiver 
as  the  God  of  grace  and  redemption — a  cove¬ 
nant  God  in  Jesus  Christ — the  Saviour  and 
portion  of  the  immortal  spirit. 

Astronomers,  put  into  the  right  tract  by 
the  computations  and  prediction  of  Halley, 
and  by  the  verification  of  that  prediction, 
were  not  long  in  pointing  out  other  comets 
with  a  periodic  time.  In  1819,  Professor 
Encke,  of  Berlin,  detected  the  periodicity  of 
the  comet  which  now  goes  hy  his  name,  and 
showed  that  it  had  a  period  of  about  three 
years  and  a-quarter.  Many  opportunities, 
owing  to  the  short  period  of  this  comet,  have 
been  afforded  for  varied  and  accurate  obser¬ 
vation,  and  for  calculating  its  elements  with 
the  nicest  care.  Encke  himself  bestowed 
amazing  labor  on  the  investigation,  and  he 


was  led  to  the  astounding  and  singular  con¬ 
clusion,  that  the  orbit  of  the  comet  is  gradu¬ 
ally  diminishing,  and  that  ere  long  it  must 
fall  into  the  sun.  Encke’s  comet  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  round  nebulous  body, 
with  a  bright  nuclear  condensation,  and  it  is 
destitute  of  a  tail.  It  can  be  seen,  when 
most  favorably  situated,  by  the  naked  eye, 
as  a  star  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  magnitude. 

In  1826,  the  periodicity  of  the  fine 
comet  called  Biela’s  comet  was  discovered. 
This  comet  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
small  round  nebulous  body,  with  a  feeble 
condensation  towards  the  centre,  and  with¬ 
out  any  tail.  Its  periodical  time  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  about  6f  years,  or  more 
accurately  6.617  years.  We  find  in  Mr. 
Hind’s  work  on  Comets  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  a  very  remarkable  change  observed 
to  take  place  in  this  comet  during  its  visit  to 
the  region  of  our  system,  in  the  end  of  1848 
and  beginning  of  1849.  That  change  con¬ 
sisted  in  an  actual  separation  into  two  dis¬ 
tinct  nebulosities,  which  travelled  in  company 
for  more  than  three  months.  The  apparent 
distance  between  them  was,  at  first,  little 
more  than  two  minutes,  but  subsequently  it 
increased  to  about  fourteen  minutes.  We 
can  not  even  mention  the  other  comets  whose 
periodicity  h.as  been  recently  detected.  In 
some  it  ranges  from  five  to  eight  years  ;  in 
others,  if  we  may  credit  the  calculations,  it 
ranges  from  3,000  to  upwards  of  100,000 
years ! 

In  connection  with  these  ascertained  pe¬ 
riodic  times,  and  these  bewildering  periods 
and  distances,  the  question  suggests  itself. 
Do  all  comets  move  in  an  elliptical  orbit — 
from  some  far  turning-point  in  space  direct¬ 
ing  their  course  towards  the  sun  with  motion 
gradually  accelerated,  till,  on  their  burning 
path,  they  rush  past  and  round  him,  and  re¬ 
cede  away  a  journey  of  many,  many  years, 
to  the  immensely  distant  point  whence  they 
must  begin  again  their  journey  towards  him  ? 
— or  do  these  travellers  in  space  pass  away 
into  the  depths  of  the  universe  till  they  come 
within  the  sphere  of  the  attraction  of  some 
other  sun  as  glorious  and  powerful,  or  more 
so,  than  ours,  round  which  they  sweep  with 
lightning  speed,  and  ffy  off  to  seek  yet  an¬ 
other,  and  from  that  other  yet  another,  of 
the  great  central  suns  of  God’s  stupendous 
universe,  forming  thus  a  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  the  systems  of  which  that  universe  is 
composed  ? 

Comets  may  have  their  motion  accelerat¬ 
ed  or  retarded,  and  even  their  orbits  changed, 
by  coming  within  the  influence  of  the 
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planets  or  other  bodies  which  they  may  ap- 
roach  in  space.  Halley’s  comet  in  1885 
ad  its  perihelion  passage  accelerated  by  the 
Earth  15§^  days,  by  Venus  about  5^  days, 
and  by  Mercury  and  Mars  together  about 
one  day.  The  perihelion  passage  of  Biela’s 
comet  in  1832  was  shortened,  or  its  motion 
accelerated  10.023  days  by  the  united  action 
of  the  Earth,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  And 
Encke’s  comet,  according  to  the  calculations 
of  that  philosopher,  underwent  a  retardation 
of  more  than  nine  days,  from  the  influence 
of  the  planet  Jupiter.  It  has  been  thought, 
also,  that  comets  undergo  retardation  by  the 
resistance  of  the  medium  through  which 
they  move,  though  by  many  the  doctrine  of  a 
resisting  medium  is  strongly  doubted  or  denied. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  change  pro¬ 
duced  by  planetary  perturbations  occurs 
in  regard  to  the  comet  of  1770,  usually 
called  Lexell’s  comet.  As  far  as  could  be 
judged,  that  comet  had  never  been  observed 
before.  YetLexell  proved,  that  in  the  orbit 
in  which  it  was  then  moving,  it  had  a  peri¬ 
odic  time  of  about  five  years  and  seven 
months.  In  his  investigations,  he  found  that 
this  comet  had  approached  very  near  to  the 
planet  Jupiter  in  May,  1767  ;  so  near,  that 
the  influence  of  Jupiter  on  the  comet  must 
have  drawn  it  aside  from  the  orbit  in  which 
it  was  moving  into  an  entirely  new  orbit; 
and  this  had  brought  it  so  near  us  as  to  en¬ 
able  ns  to  see  it  for  the  first  time.  As  it  had 
such  a  short  period,  its  return  was  watched 
for  in  1776,  but  it  escaped  observation,  prob¬ 
ably  owing  to  its  position  in  regard  to  the 
snn.  It  has  never  been  seen  again,  but  its 
disappearance  has  been  accounted  for.  Lex- 
ell  found  that  the  comet,  in  its  aphelion  pass¬ 
age,  about  August,  1779,  was  so  near  Ju¬ 
piter,  that  the  mass  of  that  planet  exercised 
a  power  on  the  comet  225  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  sun  upon  it,  and  must,  therefore, 
have  again  drawn  it  quite  out  of  the  orbit  in 
which  it  was  moving  in  1770.  And  subse¬ 
quent  investigations  have  shown  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  Jupiter  would  so  affect  this  comet, 
that  when  it  escaped  from  the  sphere  of  the 
activity  of  the  planet  in  October,  1779,  it 
was  moving  in  an  ellipse,  with  a  revolution  of 
rather  more  than  16  years,  and  a  perihelion 
of  3^  times  the  semi-diameter  of  toe  earth’s 
orbit ;  and  at  such  a  distance  there  would  be 
no  hope  of  our  ever  seeing  it  again.  The 
perturbing  force  of  the  planet  Jupiter  thus 
seems  to  have  brought  this  planet  within  our 
view  by  its  influence  on  it  in  1767,  and  again 
to  have  withdrawn  it  from  our  view  by  its 
mfluence  on  it  in  in  1779. 


The  nearest  distance  to  which  comets  have 
approached  the  sun  is  a  point  of  some  inter¬ 
est.  Of  206  comets,  whose  elements  have 
been  calculated  down  to  July,  1852,  the 
perihelion  distances  were  as  follows,  the 
earth’s  mean  distance  from  the  sun,  about 
95,000,000  of  miles,  being  tbe  unit : 

SS  comets  between  0.0  and  0.5  from  the  sun. 

100  “  “  0.5  nod  1.0  “ 

36  “  “  1.0  and  1.5  “ 

»  “  “  1.5andti.O  “ 

6  ••  beyond  2.0  “ 

Of  all  the  comets  that  have  been  calculat¬ 
ed,  that  of  1729  had  the  greatest  perihelion 
distance — namely,  4.04 ;  and  the  remarkable 
comet  of  1843  the  least,  being  only  0.0055 ; 
the  great  comet  of  1680  had  a  perihelion 
distance  of  0.0062.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  cal¬ 
culated  that,  from  its  nearness  to  tbe  sun, 
the  comet  of  1680  must  have  acquired  a 
heat  2,000  times  greater  than  that  of  red-hot 
iron.  The  heat  communicated  to  the  comet, 
however,  would  depend  not  merely  on  its 
proximity  to  the  sun,  but  also  on  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  which  it  was  composed. 

But  we  probably  conceive  ourselves  quite 
as  much  interested  in  the  nearness  to  which 
comets  approach  our  earth,  as  in  tbe  near¬ 
ness  to  which  they  approach  the  sun.  And 
indeed  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  earth  and  of  comets  suflSces  to 
show,  not  only  that  they  may  approach  very 
near  to  one  another,  but  even  that  they  may 
actually  come  in  contact.  It  is  certain  that 
several  comets  have  crossed  the  plane  of  tbe 
ecliptic  almost  in  our  earth’s  path  ;  among 
these,  the  comets  of  1680,  1770,  and  1832. 
There  was  great  alarm  in  some  quarters  re¬ 
garding  the  comet  of  1832,  from  its  being 
discovered  and  announced,  that  on  the  29th 
of  October  that  year  it  would  pass  a  little 
within  the  earth’s  orbit ;  and  hence  by  those 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  it  was  sup- 

£osed  that  a  collision  would  take  place.  But 
[.  Arago  showed,  that  whilst  the  comet 
would  actually  cross  the  earth’s  track,  the 
earth  would  be  at  tbe  time  about  50,000,000 
of  miles  from  the  point  at  which  the  comet 
was  crossing.  This  same  comet  in  1805  was 
only  a  tenth  part  of  that  distance,  or  5,000,- 
OOO  of  miles  from  the  earth.  The  nearest 
approach  made  by  any  comet  to  the  earth, 
is  believed  to  have  been  made  by  tbe  comet 
of  1770,  which  came  within  1,438,000  miles 
of  us. 

No  sensible  effect  has  been  produced  on 
any  part  of  tbe  solar  system  by  the  numer¬ 
ous  comets  that  have  swept  through  it.  The 
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cometary  bodies  have  been  affected  by  their 
approach  to  the  planets  ;  bat  neither  the 
lanels  nor  their  satellites  have  been  affected 
y  the  neighborhood  of  comets.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  owing  to  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  neb- 
alous  matter  of  which  comets  are  composed. 

It  is  so  very  thin,  that  small  stars  have  been 
seen  through  the  centre  of  the  heads  of 
comets,  without  being  in  the  slightest  decree 
obscured.  There  is,  therefore,  very  little 
matter  in  comets,  and  hence  their  approach 
to  the  earth  does  not  produce  any  sensible 
effect  on  it  Were  they  of  larger  mass,  and 
BO  to  influence  the  earth  or  any  of  the 
planets  by  coming  near  them,  the  effect 
would  be  to  accelerate  or  retard  their  mo¬ 
tions  in  their  orbits :  for  instance,  to  make 
our  year  a  few  days  longer  or  shorter.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  seriously  disastrous  result 
would  follow,  were  the  earth  and  a  comet  to 
come  even  into  contact.  And  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  the  tail  of  a  comet  (the  great 
comet  of  1843)  actually  swept  over  the 
earth,  with  what  sensible  or  injurious  effect 
many  of  us  can  perhaps  tell. 

To  show  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  matter 
of  which  comets  are  composed,  we  quote  the 
following  statements  of  Sir  John  Herschel 
regarding  Biela’s  comet  in  1832  : — “  It 
passed,”  he  says,  "  over  a  small  cluster  of 
most  minute  stars  of  the  sixteenth  and  sev¬ 
enteenth  magnitude,  and  when  on  the  cluster 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  nebula  resolv¬ 
able,  and  partly  resolved,  the  stars  of  the 
cluster  being  visible  through  the  comet.  A 
more  striking  proof  could  not  have  been  of-  i 
fered  of  the  extreme  translucency  of  the 
matter  of  which  the  comet  consists.  The  I 
most  trifling  fog  would  have  effaced  this 
group  of  stars,  yet  they  continued  vUible 
through  a  thicknessof  cometic  matter,  which, 
calculating  on  its  distance,  and  its  apparent 
diameter,  must  have  exceeded  60,000  miles, 
at  least  towards  its  central  parts.”  “  Olbers,” 
says  Mr.  Mitchell,  **  who  studied  the  subject 
with  great  care,  was  disposed  to  think,  that 
in  case  the  earth  had  passed  directly  through 
the  comet,  no  inconvenience  would  have  oc¬ 
curred,  and  no  change  beyond  a  slight  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  climate  would  have  b^n  ex¬ 
perienced.” 

Indeed,  the  exceeding  variety  and  translu¬ 
cency  of  the  nebulous  matter  of  which  comets 
are  composed,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
vast  distance  at  which  it  is  visible,  lead  us  to 
believe  that  it  is  something  of  which  we  have 
no  likeness  on  the  earth.  Small  stars  are  not 
at  all  obscured  when  covered  by  that  nebu¬ 
lous  matter  in  such  immense  masses — and 


sometimes  appearing  brighter  when  seen 
through  it ! — we  inquire  with  wonder  what 
it  can  be,  but  we  nowhere  receive  an  answer. 

The  expected  great  comet  must  have  from 
us  a  brief  notice  before  we  close  this  paper. 

A  very  remarkable  comet  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  )'264,  and  another  in  1656.  Dr. 
Halley  calculated  the  orbits  of  these  two 
comets  with  a  number  of  others.  Fifty 
years  after  the  time  of  Dr.  Halley,  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  comet  of  1264  were  re-calcu¬ 
lated  by  Mr.  Dunthome,  and  such  resem¬ 
blances  observed  between  the  results  and 
and  those  which  Halley  had  given  for  the 
comet  of  1556,  as  to  lead  to  a  suspicion  of 
their  identity.  About  twenty  years  after 
this,  M.  Pingre,  by  his  calculations,  strongly 
confirmed  this  suspicion,  and  predicted  the 
return  of  that  great  comet  in  1 848,  thus  as¬ 
signing  it  a  period  of  292  years.  Between 
1843  and  1847,  Mr.  Hind  carefully  went 
over  all  the  calculations,  and  having  rectified 
some  errors,  he  concurred  in  thinking  that 
the  comets  of  1 264  and  1 556  were  identical. 
Mr.  Bomme,  of  Middleburg,  repeated  the 
calculations  regarding  the  comet  of  1556, 
making  the  proper  allowance  for  the  pertur¬ 
bations  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Nep¬ 
tune,  and  partially  for  those  of  the  Earth, 
Venus,  and  Mars.  In  the  first  instance, 
Bomme  used  the  elements  of  Dr.  Halley, 
according  to  which  he  found  that  this  great 
expected  comet  will  come  to  its  perihelion  in 
August,  1860.  Subsequently,  Bomme  used 
the  elements  of  Mr.  Hind,  and  according  to 
these,  the  great  comet  of  1556  should  return, 
and  reach  its  perihelion,  in  August,  1858. 
M.  Hind,  therefore,  thinks  that  August, 
1858,  will  be  within  two  years  either  way, 
of  the  perihelion  passage,  so  that  the  great 
comet  of  1264  and  1556  may  be  looked  for 
in  these  parts  of  space  some  time  between 
1856  and  1860;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that 
our  present  means  of  knowledge  do  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  nearer  approximation.  Many  an 
intelligent  mind  will  welcome  with  delight 
that  mighty  wanderer  come  back  again,  and 
will  see  in  its  return  illustrious  evidence  of 
the  power  of  God,  and  of  his  goodness  to 
his  creature  man. 

With  respect  to  the  purposes  that  comets 
serve  in  the  economy  of  the  universe,  little 
or  nothing  is  known.  We  find  Newton  say¬ 
ing,  “  I  suspect  that  the  spirit  which  makes 
the  finest,  subtlest,  and  best  part  of  our  own 
air,  and  which  is  absolutely  requisite  for  the 
life  and  being  of  all  things,  comes  principally 
from  the  comets.”  And  Mrs.  Sommerville 
remarks,  that  “  it  has  often  been  imagined 
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that  the  tails  of  comets  have  infused  new  density  of  certain  of  the  planetary  bodies, 
substances  into  the  atmosphere."  The  per-  and  are  held  to  go  far  towards  proving  the 
turbations  and  retardations  of  comets  have  existence  of  an  all-perrading  ether,  exceed- 
been  found  useful  in  determining  the  bulk  and  iogly  subtle,  filling  all  the  visible  creation. 


From  Blackwood  Masaaiae. 
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A  TALE  FROM  THE  RUSSIAN. 


1  WAS  at  Vienna  a  few  years  ago.  After 
trying  several  tabUi-cThote,  I  established  my¬ 
self  at  a  hotel  in  the  Judeostrasse,  frequented 
by  a  select  society.  Mr.  Milller,  master  of 
this  establishment,  did  its  honors  with 
thorough  German  gravity.  Perfect  order, 
extreme  and  conscientious  cleanliness,  reigned 
throughout  the  house.  One  might  pass 
through  the  servants’  room,  and  even  through 
the  kitchens,  without  meeting  with  any  thing 
by  which  the  sight  was  in  the  least  offended. 
The  cellar  was  as  well  arranged  as  a  book¬ 
case,  and  the  regulations  of  the  house,  as  re¬ 
garded  both  the  service  and  the  hours  of 
meals,  were  as  punctually  observed  as  they 
could  have  been  in  a  seminary.  If  a  guest 
came  in  late,  though  it  were  but  ten  minutes, 
be  was  served  apart,  in  an  adjoining  room, 
that  the  comfort  of  all  might  not  1^  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  convenience  of  one. 

In  the  conversation  at  this  tahle-d'hote  there 
prevailed  a  tone  of  good  society  which  ex¬ 
cluded  neither  ease  nor  pleasantry ;  but  a 
caustic  or  indelicate  expression  would  have 
jarred  on  the  ear  like  a  false  note  in  a  well- 
executed  concert.  The  countenance  of  Mrs. 
Muller,  in  which  dignity  was  blended  with 
benevolence,  was  the  iMrometer  by  which 
the  young  men  regulated  themselves  when 
the  influence  of  Rhine  wine  or  Stettin  beer 
might  lead  them  a  little  too  far.  Then  Mrs. 
Muller  assumed  an  air  of  reserve ;  by  a  few 
words  she  adroitly  broke  off  the  conversation, 
and  turned  it  into  another  channel ;  and  she 
glanced  gravely  at  her  daughter,  who,  with¬ 
out  affectation  or  pouting,  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
on  her  plate  until  the  end  of  the  meal. 

Ellen  Muller  was  the  type  of  those  beauti¬ 
ful  German  faces  which  the  French  call  cold, 
because  they  know  not  bow  to  read  them ; 
she  was  a  happy  mixture  of  the  Saxon  and 
Hanoverian  characters.  A  pure  and  open 


brow,  eyes  of  inexpressible  softness,  lips  ha¬ 
bitually  closed  with  maidenly  reserve,  a  trans¬ 
parent  complexion,  whose  charming  blushes 
each  moment  protested  against  the  immo¬ 
bility  of  her  bearing,  auburn  hair  whose  rich 
and  silken  curls  admirably  harmonized  with 
the  serenity  of  her  features,  a  graceful  and 
flexible  form  just  expanding  into  womanhood ; 
— such  was  Ellen  Muller. 

A  councillor  of  the  Court,  Hofrath  Baron 
von  Noth,  who  had  resigned  his  functions  in 
consequence  of  an  injustice  that  had  been 
done  him,  several  students,  whose  parents 
had  recommended  them  to  the  vigilance  of 
Mr,  Mfiller,  and  a  few  merchants,  composed 
the  majority  of  the  habitual  guests.  The 
party  was  frequently  increased  by  travellers, 
literary  men,  and  artists.  After  dinner,  phi¬ 
losophy,  politics,  or  literature,  were  the  usual 
topics  of  conversation,  in  which  Mr.  Muller, 
a  man  of  extensive  acquirements  and  great 
good  sense,  took  part,  with  a  choice  of  ex¬ 
pressions  and  an  elevation  of  views  that  would 
have  astonished  me  in  a  man  of  bis  station  in 
any  country  but  Germany. 

Sometimes  Ellen  would  sit  down  to  the 
piano,  and  sing  some  of  those  simple  and 
beautiful  melodies  in  which  the  tenderness, 
the  gravity,  and  the  piety  of  the  German  na¬ 
tional  character  seem  to  mingle.  Then  con¬ 
versation  ceased  ;  every  countenance  express¬ 
ed  profound  attention  ;  and  each  listener,  as 
if  he  were  assisting  at  a  religious  service, 
translated  the  accents  of  that  universal  lan¬ 
guage  according  to  his  sympathies,  his  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  the  habitual  direction  of  bis 
ideas. 

I  was  not  long  in  perceiving  that  Baron 
von  Noth  and  a  young  student  named  Werter 
were  particularly  sensible  to  Ellen’s  charms 
and  merit.  In  the  baron,  a  middle-aged  man, 
there  was  a  mixture  of  dignity  and  eagerness 
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which  betrayed  an  almost  constant  struggle 
between  pride  and  the  energy  of  a  strong 
pavsion.  1 1  is  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and 
forty  that  the  passions  have  most  empire  over 
us.  At  that  period  of  life  the  character  is 
completely  formed ;  and  as  we  well  know 
what  we  desire,  so  do  we  strive  to  attain  our 
end  with  all  the  energy  of  a  perfect  organisa¬ 
tion. 

Werter  was  little  more  than  nineteen  years 
old.  He  was  tall,  fair,  and  melancholy.  1 
am  persuaded  that  love  had  revealed  itself 
to  the  young  student  by  the  intermediation 
of  the  musical  sense.  I  had  more  than  once 
watched  him  when  Ellen  sang.  A  sort  of 
fever  agitated  him ;  he  isolated  himself  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  and  there,  in  a  mute  ec* 
Stacy,  the  poor  boy  inhaled  the  poison  of 
love. 

The  pretensions  of  Ellen’s  two  admirers 
manifested  themselves  by  attentions  of  very 
different  kinds,  and  in  which  were  displayed 
their  different  natures.  The  baron  brought 
Mrs.  Muller  tickets  for  concerts  and  theatres. 
Often  at  the  dessert,  he  would  send  for  deli¬ 
cious  Hungarian  wine,  in  which  he  drank  the 
health  of  the  ladies,  slightly  inclining  his 
head  to  Ellen,  as  if  he  would  have  said — I 
bow  to  you  alone.  Werter  would  stealthily 
place  upon  the  piano  a  new  ballad,  or  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  poetry ;  and  when  the  young  girl 
took  it  up,  his  face  flushed  and  brightened  as 
if  the  blood  were  about  to  burst  from  it.  El¬ 
len  smiled  modestly  at  the  baron,  or  grace¬ 
fully  thanked  the  student;  but  she  seemed 
not  to  suspect  that  which  neither  of  them 
dared  to  tell  her. 

An  attentive  observer  of  all  that  passed,  I 
did  my  utmost  to  read  Ellen’s  heart,  and  to 
decide  as  to  the  future  chances  of  the  baron’s 
or  the  student’s  love.  She  was  passionately 
fond  of  narratives  of  adventure,  and,  thanks 
to  the  wandering  life  1  had  led,  I  was  able  to 
gratify  this  taste.  I  noticed  that  triuts  of 
generosity  and  noble  devotion  produced  an 
extraordinary  effect  upon  her.  Her  eyes 
sparkled  as  though  she  would  fain  have  dis¬ 
tinguished,  through  time  and  space,  the  hero 
of  a  noble  action ;  then  tears  moistened  her 
beautiful  lashes,  as  reflecUon  recalled  her  to 
the  realities  of  life.  1  understood  that  neither 
the  baron  nor  Werter  was  the  man  to  win  her 
heart ;  they  were  neither  of  them  equal  to 
her.  Had  I  been  ten  years  younger,  I  think 
I  should  have  been  vain  enough  to  enter  the 
lists.  But  another  person,  whom  none  would 
at  first  have  taken  for  a  man  capable  of  feel¬ 
ing  and  inspiring  a  strong  passion,  was  des¬ 
tined  to  carry  on  the  prixe. 


One  night,  that  we  were  assembled  in  the 
drawing-room,  one  of  the  habitual  visitors  to 
the  house  presented  to  us  a  Jew,  who  had 
just  arrived  from  Lemberg,  and  whom  busi¬ 
ness  was  to  detain  for  some  months  at  Vienna. 
In  a  few  words,  Mr.  Muller  made  the  stranger 
acquainted  with  the  rules  and  the  customs  of 
the  house.  The  Jew  replied  by  monosylla¬ 
bles,  as  if  he  disdained  to  expend  more  words 
and  intelligence  upon  details  so  entirely  ma¬ 
terial.  He  bowed  politely  to  the  ladies, 
glanced  smilingly  at  the  furniture  of  the 
room,  round  which  he  twice  walked,  as  if  in 
token  of  taking  possession,  and  then  installed 
himself  in  an  arm-chair.  This  pantomime 
might  have  been  translated  thus :  Here  I 
am ;  look  at  me  once  for  all,  and  then  heed 
me  no  more.”  Mr.  Maltbus — that  was  the 
Jew’s  name — had  a  decided  limp  in  his  gait ; 
he  was  a  man  of  the  middle  height,  and  of  a 
decent  bearing ;  his  hair  was  neglected  ;  but 
a  phrenologist  would  have  read  a  world  of 
things  in  the  magnificent  development  of  his 
forehead. 

The  conversation  became  general.  Mr. 
Malthus  spoke  little,  but  as  soon  as  he  opened 
his  mouth  everybody  was  silent.  This  ap¬ 
parent  deference  proceeded  perhaps  as  much 
from  a  desire  to  discover  his  weak  points 
as  from  politeness  towards  the  new-comer. 

The  Jew  had  one  of  those  penetrating  and 
sonorous  voices  whose  tones  seem  to  reach 
the  very  soul,  and  which  impart  to  words  in¬ 
flexions  not  less  varied  than  the  forms  of 
thought.  He  summed  up  the  discussion  log¬ 
ically  and  lucidly ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see 
that,  out  of  consideration  for  his  interlocu¬ 
tors,  he  abstained  from  putting  forth  his 
whole  strength. 

The  conversation  was  intentionally  led  to 
religious  prejudices ;  at  the  first  words 
spoken  on  this  subject,  the  Jew’s  countenance 
assumed  a  sublime  expression.  He  rose  at 
once  to  the  most  elevated  considerauons  :  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  his  imagination  found  it¬ 
self  in  a  familiar  sphere.  He  wound  up  with 
so  pathetic  and  powerful  a  peroration,  that 
Ellen,  yielding  to  a  sympathetic  impulse, 
made  an  abrupt  movement  towards  him. 
Their  two  souls  had  met,  and  were  destined 
mutually  to  complete  each  other. 

I  said  to  myself,  that  Jew  will  be  Ellen’s 
husband. 

Then  1  applied  myself  to  observe  him  more 
attentively.  When  Mr.  Malthus  was  not 
strongly  moved  and  animated,  he  was  but  an 
ordinary  man  ;  neverthele.«8,  by  the  express¬ 
ion  of  his  eyes,  which  seemed  to  look  within 
himself,  one  could  discern  that  he  was  inter- 
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Dally  preoccupied  with  some  of  those  lofty  motive  of  this  con6dence — and  Ellen  struck 
thoughts  identified  with  superior  minds,  a  few  notes,  to  divert  attention  from  her 
Some  celebrated  authors  were  spoken  of ;  he  embarrassment. 

remained  silent.  Baron  von  Noth  leaned  over  The  baron,  who  sought  a  vent  for  his  ill- 
towards  roe  and  said,  iu  a  low  voice,  "  It  humor,  said  to  the  young  girl,  pointing  to 
seems  that  our  new  acquaintance  is  not  liter-  the  Jew’s  stick — 

ary.”  "  If  any  thing  should  halt  in  the  accom- 

“ -I  should  be  surprised  at  that,”  I  replied ;  paniment,  there  is  what  will  restore  the 
“and,  what  is  more,  I  would  lay  a  wager  measure.” 

that  he  is  musical.”  The  baron  drew  back,  Ellen  rose,  cast  a  look  at  the  baron,  which 
with  a  movement  of  vexation,  and,  as  if  to  meant,  “  One  meets  people  like  you  every- 
test  my  sagacity,  he  asked  Ellen  to  sing  where,”  and  left  the  room.  Malthus  took 
something.  The  amiable  girl  begged  him  to  up  a  newspaper,  and  read  until  we  separated 
excuse  her,  but  without  putting  forward  any  for  the  night. 

of  those  small  pretexts  which  most  young  The  Jew  led  the  regular  life  of  a  man  who 
ladies  would  have  invented  on  the  instant,  knows  the  value  of  time.  He  worked  until 
Her  mother's  authority  was  needed  to  van-  noon,  paid  or  received  a  few  visits,  went 
quish  her  instinctive  resistance.  Her  prelude  upon  Change  about  two  o’clock,  then  shut 
testified  to  some  unwonted  agitation  ;  its  first  himself  up  m  his  apartment  and  was  visible 
notes  roused  the  Jew  from  his  reverie ;  soon  to  nobody,  and  at  precisely  four  o’clock  en- 
she  recovered  herself,  and  her  visible  emo-  tered  Mr.  Mfiller’s  room,  where  Ellen  await- 
tion  did  but  add  a  frcsb  charm  to  the  habitu-  ed  him  at  the  piano.  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
al  expression  of  her  singing.  be  daily  assumed  a  greater  ascendancy  over 

Suddenly  she  stopped  short,  declaring  that  the  mind  of  his  pupil,  whose  progress  was 
her  memory  failed  her.  rapid. 

Then,  to  our  great  astonishment,  a  rich  When  Malthus  smiled,  Ellen’s  charming 
and  harmonious  voice  was  heard,  and  Ellen  countenance  assumed  an  indescribable  ex- 
continued,  accompanied  by  the  finest  tenor  I  pression  of  satisfaction  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  re- 
ever  listened  to  in  my  life.  lapsed  into  his  habitual  thoughtful  mood,  the 

The  baron  bit  his  lips ;  Werter  was  pale  poor  girl’s  soul  appeared  suspended  in  a 
with  surprise.  The  warmest  applause  fol-  sympathetic  medium ;  she  saw  nothing,  an- 
lowed  the  conclusion  of  the  beautiful  duet.  swered  nobody  ; — in  a  word,  she  instinctive- 
Malthus  had  risen  from  his  chair,  and  ly  assimilated  herself  to  the  mysterious 
seemed  entirely  under  the  spell  of  harmony,  l^ing  whose  influence  governed  her.  When 
He  gave  some  advice  to  Ellen,  who  listen^  Malthus  leaned  on  his  cane  in  walking,  Ellen 
to  him  with  avidity  ;  be  even  made  her  re-  seemed  to  say,  “  My  arm  would  support  him 
peat  a  passage,  which  she  afterwards  sang  so  well !” 

with  admirable  expression.  He  took  her  The  Jew,  however,  did  not  limp  disagree- 
band,  almost  with  enthusiasm,  and  exclaim-  ably ;  his  left  leg  was  well  formed,  and  his 
ed,  “  I  thank  you !”  symmetrical  figure  showed  the  disturbance  in 

“  Very  odd  indeed,”  said  the  baron.  Poor  its  harmony  to  have  been  the  result  of  an 
Werler  stud  nothing,  but  went  and  sat  himself  accident.  He  had  the  appearance  of  having 
down,  very  pensive,  at  the  further  end  of  the  long  become  reconciled  to  his  infirmity,  like 
drawingTroom.  a  soldier  who  considers  his  wounds  a  glorious 

Mrs.  Mhller  was  radiant  at  her  daughter’s  evidence  of  his  devotion  to  his  country, 
success.  As  to  Ellen,  she  merely  said  in  a  I  had  more  than  once  felt  tempted  to  ask 
low  voice —  Malthus  the  history  of  his  lameness ;  but  he 

“  If  I  had  instruction,  I  should  perhaps  eluded  with  so  much  care  every  approach 
be  able  to  make  something  of  music.”  to  the  subject,  that  I  deemed  myself  obliged 

“  With  your  mother’s  permission,”  rejoin-  to  respect  his  secret, 
ed  Malthus,  “  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  some-  Two  months  passed  thus,  and  I  bad  op- 
times  accompanying  you.”  portunity  of  appreciating  all  the  right-mind- 

Mrs.  Muller  cast  a  scrutinizing  glance  at  edness,  generosity,  and  enlightenment  that 
the  Jew,  whose  countenance,  which  had  re-  dwelt  in  the  accessible  part  of  that  extraor- 
snmed  its  habitual  calmness,  showed  nothing  dinary  soul.  In  presence  of  this  dangerous 
that  could  excite  her  suspicions.  She  judged  rival,  who  triumphed  without  a  struggle,  the 
that  such  a  man  was  not  at  all  dangerous,  baron  became  almost  tender.  His  self-love 
and  accepted  his  ofler.  Malthus  bowed  with  cruelly  suffered  to  see  preferred  to  him  a 
cold  dignity — doubtless  appreciating  the  lame  merchant  with  a  fine  voice.  He  some- 
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times  attempted  to  quiz  him  ;  but  Malthas  Ellen  was  really  to  be  pitied.  When  Mai- 
confounded  him  so  completely  by  the  apt-  thus  took  Werter  s  part,  I  saw  that  she  was 
ness  of  his  retorts,  that  the  laughers  were  on  the  point  of  fainting.  Her  countenance, 
never  on  the  side  of  the  baron.  naturally  so  gentle,  was  overshadowed  by  an 

One  night  that  the  family  party  was  as-  expression  of  vexation  and  displeasure.  She 
sembled,  Werter  approached  Mr.  Muller  bad  taken  the  Jew’s  benevolent  defence  of 
with  a  suppliant  air,  and  delivered  to  him  a  the  student  for  a  mark  of  indifference, 
letter  from  his  father.  The  poor  young  Whilst  still  under  the  influence  of  this  pain- 
man’s  agitation  made  me  suspect  that  the  ful  impression,  the  Baron’s  declaration  came 
letter  contained  a  proposal.  Mr.  Muller  to  add  to  her  agitation ;  she  cast  a  reproach- 
read  it  with  attention  and  handed  it  to  his  ful  glance  at  Malthas,  sank  back  in  her  chair, 
wife,  who  rapidly  glanced  over  it  and  cast  a  and  swooned  away.  The  Jew  sprang  for- 
scrutinizing  glance  at  her  daughter,  to  make  ward,  took  her  in  his  arms,  laid  her  on  a 
sure  whether  or  no  she  was  forewarned  of  sofa,  and  knelt  down  beside  her. 
this  step.  A  mother’s  pride  is  always  flat-  “  You  have  not  understood  me,  then  ?”  he 
tered  under  such  circumstances,  and  the  first  exclaimed. 

impulse  is  generally  favorable  to  the  man  Ellen  opened  her  eyes,  and  beheld  at  her 
who  has  singled  out  the  object  of  her  dear-  feet  the  man  whom  her  heart  had  selected  ; 
est  affections  ;  but  the  second  thought  is  one  and,  absorbed  in  her  passion,  unconscious  of 
of  prudence  ;  a  separation,  the  many  risks  of  the  presence  of  those  who  stood  around,  she 
Uie  future,  soon  check  the  instinctive  satis-  murmured,  in  a  feeble  voice — 
faction  of  the  maternal  heart,  and  a  thousand  “  Yours !  Yours  alone ! — ever  yours !” 
motives  concur  to  arrest  the  desired  consent.  “  Sir,”  said  Malthas  to  Mr.  Muller,  “  my 
“  It  were  well,”  she  said,  “  first  to  know  proposal  comes  rather  late  ;  but  I  hope  you 
what  Ellen  thinks.”  wilt  be  so  good  as  to  take  it  into  considera- 

The  words  were  like  a  ray  of  light  to  the  tion.” 
poor  girl,  whose  countenance  expressed  the  In  the  Jew’s  manner  there  was  the  dignity 
utmost  surprise.  of  a  man  in  a  position  to  dictate  conditions. 

”  Besides,  he  is  very  young,”  added  Mrs.  Ellen  had  recovered  herself.  As  to  Mr. 
Milller,  loud  enongh  fur  the  baron  to  hear.  Muller,  there  had  not  been  time  for  his  ha- 
Werter’s  position  was  painful ;  he  stam-  bitual  phlegm  to  become  disturbed  ;  but  his 
mered  a  few  words,  became  embarrassed,  and  wife  could  not  restrain  a  smile  at  this  dra- 
abruptly  left  the  room.  matic  complication,  whose  denouement  re- 

“  A  mere  child,”  quoth  the  baron,  *•  who  mained  in  suspense, 
should  be  sent  to  his  books.”  ”  Mr.  Y.,”  said  she  to  me,  somewhat  ma- 

Malthus,  who  had  observed  all  that  passed,  liciouslv,  ”  do  you  not  feel  the  effect  of  ex- 
rested  his  two  hands  on  his  stick,  like  a  man  ample  f” 

disposed  to  argue  the  point,  and  warmly  ”  Perhaps  I  might  have  been  unable  to 
defended  the  student.  resist,”  I  replied,  bad  not  Mr.  Malthus  de- 

"  It  can  not  be  denied,”  he  said,  in  conclu-  dared  himself  before  me.” 
sion,  *'  that  the  young  man’s  choice  pleads  Ellen  blushed,  and  the  Jew  pressed  my 
in  his  favor;  and  his  embarrassment,  which  band.  Just  then  Werter  re-entered  the 
at  that  age  is  not  unbecoming,  proves,  in  my  room,  pale  and  downcast,  like  a  man  who 
opinion,  that,  whilst  aspiring  to  so  great  a  comes  to  hear  sentence  passed  upon  him. 
happiness,  be  has  sufficient  modesty  to  ad-  There  was  profound  silence  which  lasted  sev- 
mit  himself  unworthy  of  it.”  eral  minutes,  or  at  least  seemed  to  me  to  do 

“  If  a  decIaraUon  were  a  sufficient  proof  so.  At  last  Mr.  Muller  broke  it. 

of  merit,”  interrupted  the  councillor,  “  I  “  Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “  I  am  much  flat- 
know  one  man  who  would  not  hesitate.”  tered  by  the  honor  you  have  done  me  ” — 

“  And  who  is  that  ?”  inquired  Mrs.  Muller,  He  paused,  and  seemed  to  be  recalling 
with  ill  concealed  curiosity.  past  events  to  his  mind.  During  this  short 

Myself,  madam,”  replied  the  councillor  silence,  Werter  gazed  at  us  in  turn  with  an 
— “  Baron  von  Noth.”  air  of  astonishment,  and  I  doubt  not  that  he 

By  the  way  in  which  this  was  spoken,  the  included  me  in  the  number  of  his  rivals, 
dissyllable  ”  myulf"  appeared  lengthened  "  I  have  something  to  tell  you,”  continued 
by  all  the  importance  of  the  personage.  Mr.  MUller,  “  which  will  perhaps  modify 

“  At  my  age  men  do  not  change,”  contin-  your  present  intentions.  About  ten  years 

ned  the  baron ;  "  and  the  present  is  a  guar-  ago  I  had  to  visit  Berlin,  where  my  father 

antee  for  the  future.”  had  just  died.  'The  winding  up  of  his  affturs 
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proved  complicated  and  troublesome,  and  1 
was  obliged  to  place  my  interests  in  the 
hands  of  a  lawyer  who  had  been  recommend¬ 
ed  to  me  as  extremely  skilful.  The  business 
at  last  settled,  I  found  myself  entitled  to 
about  forty  thousand  florins,  which  1  pro¬ 
posed  to  embark  in  trade.  I  was  happily 
married,  and  Ellen  was  seven  years  old. 
Our  little  fortune  had  been  greatly  impaired 
by  a  succession  of  losses,  for  which  this  in¬ 
heritance  would  compensate. 

“  One  day  I  went  to  my  lawyer’s  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  money.  He  bad  disappeared,  tak¬ 
ing  it  with  him.  Despair  took  possession  of 
me ;  I  dared  not  impart  the  fatal  news  to 
my  wife,  and,  1  confess  it  with  shame,  I  de¬ 
termined  on  suicide.  All  that  day  I  rambled 
about  the  country,  and  at  nightfall  I  ap¬ 
proached  the  banks  of  the  Spree.  Climbing 
upon  the  parapet  of  a  high  bridge,  I  gazed 
with  gloomy  delight  into  the  dark  waters 
that  rolled  beneath.  On  my  knees  upon  the 
stone,  I  ofiered  up  a  short  but  fervent  prayer 
to  Him  who  wounds  and  heals  ;  I  commend¬ 
ed  my  wife  and  daughter  to  His  mercy,  And 
precipitated  myself  from  the  bridge.  I  was 
struggling  instinctively  against  death,  when 
I  felt  myself  seized  by  a  vigorous  arm.  A 
man  swam  near  me,  and  drew  me  towards 
the  shore,  which  we  both  reached. 

It  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not  distin¬ 
guish  the  features  of  my  preserver,  but  the 
tones  of  his  voice  made  an  impression  upon 
me  which  has  not  yet  been  eflfaced,  and  I 
have  met  but  one  man  whose  voice  has  re¬ 
minded  me  of  that  of  the  generous  unknown. 
He  compelled  me  to  go  home  with  him, 
questioned  me  as  to  my  motives  for  so  des¬ 
perate  an  act,  and,  to  my  extreme  astonish¬ 
ment,  handed  me  a  portfolio  contmning  forty 
thousand  florins,  on  the  express  condition 
that  I  should  take  no  steps  to  find  him  out. 
I  entreated  him  to  accept  my  marriage-ring, 
at  sight  of  which  I  promised  to  repay  the 


loan,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  possible  for  me 
to  do  so.  He  took  the  ring,  and  I  left  him, 
ray  heart  brimful  of  gratitude. 

“  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  to  you  the 
joy  with  which  I  once  more  embraced  my 
wife  and  daughter.  God  alone  can  repay  my 
benefactor  all  the  good  he  did  us.  I  ar¬ 
ranged  my  affairs,  and  we  set  out  for  Vienna, 
where  I  formed  this  establishment,  of  which 
I  can  not  consider  myself  as  more  than  the 
temporary  possessor.  You  perceive,  gentle¬ 
men,  that  Ellen  has  no  dowry  to  expect,  and 
that  we  may  at  any  moment  be  reduced  to  a 
ve^  precarious  position.” 

glen’s  face  was  hidden  by  her  hands. 
When  Mr.  Muller  ceased  speaking,  we  still 
listened.  Presently  the  Jew  broke  silence. 

“  I  have  little,”  he  said,  “  to  add  to  your 
narration  ;  the  man  who  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  render  you  a  service,  remained  a  cripple 
for  the  rest  of  bis  days.  When  be  plunged 
into  the  Spree,  he  struck  against  a  stone, 
and  since  then  he  limps,  as  you  perceive.” 

We  were  all  motionless  with  surprise. 
Then  Malthus  drew  a  ring  from  his  finger 
and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Muller.  The  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  latter,  generally  so  cold  in  its 
expression,  was  suddenly  extraordinarily  agi¬ 
tated  :  tears  started  to  his  eyes,  and  he  threw 
himself  into  his  preserver’s  arms. 

"  All  that  I  possess  belongs  to  you.”  he 
cried,  “  and  I  have  the  happiness  to  inform 
you  that  your  capital  has  doubled.” 

*'  Of  all  that  you  possess,”  replied  Mal¬ 
thus,  *'  I  ask  but  one  thing,  to  which  I  have 
no  right.” 

The  worthy  German  took  the  band  of  bis 
daughter,  who  trembled  with  happiness  and 
surprise,  and,  placing  it  in  that  of  the 
Jew — 

“  Sir,”  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  me, 
“  you  who  have  seen  the  world,  and  who  are 
disinterested  in  this  question,  do  you  think 
that  I  could  do  better  ?  ” 
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From  the  Edinborgh  ReTiew. 

CHARLES  THE  FIFTH.* 


The  influence  of  individuals  on  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  the  world  is  generally  small.  The 
great  majority  even  of  the  rulers  of  mankind 
merely  co-operate  in  a  movement  which 
would  have  pursued  its  pre- appointed  track 
as  rapidly  and  as  completely  if  they  had  never 
existed.  Their  work  may  be  well  done  ;  but, 
if  they  were  not  there,  it  would  be  done  just 
as  well  by  some  one  else.  A  few  eminent 
men,  whose  talents  and  energy  have  been 
aided  by  fortune,  have  been  able  perceptibly 
to  accelerate  or  perceptibly  to  retard,  the 
progress  of  events.  Hannibal  was  amongst 
the  greatest  statesmen,  and  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  general,  that  the  world  has  seen.  All 
that  his  talents  and  his  energy  wielding  the 
whole  power  of  Carthage  could  do  was  to 
delay  her  fall  for  a  few  years.  If  Home  had 
not  had  Hannibal  for  an  opponent  she  would 
have  subdued  Carthage  a  little  sooner ;  if 
she  had  not  had  Caesar  for  a  leader  she  would 
have  subdued  Gaul  a  little  later.  If  he  had 
endeavored  to  support  her  republican  insti¬ 
tutions,  they  might  have  lasted  until  his 
death.  The  fall  of  Carthage,  of  Gaul,  and 
of  the  Roman  republic,  were  questions  merely 
of  time.  But  circumstances  from  time  to 
lime  occur  when  the  balance  between  two 
great  events,  or  between  two  great  systems 
of  events,  is  so  equally  poised  that  the  im¬ 
pulse  given  by  a  single  band  may  be  deci¬ 
sive.  If  Lycurgus  had  died  in  infancy,  the 
whole  history  of  Greece  might  have  been 
altered,  and  a  change  in  the  fortunes  of 
Greece  might  have  been  a  change  in  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  world.  The  Athenian  domina¬ 
tion  might  have  extended  over  Sicily  and 
Magna  Grsecia,  Rome  might  have  been  sti¬ 
fled  in  her  early  adolescence,  and  who  can 
say  what  would  now  be  the  state  of  Europe 
if  she  had  not  undergone  the  Roman  domi¬ 
nation  or  received  the  Roman  law  ?  If  the 
Barbarian  invasion  had  found  her  a  Greek 
or  Carthaginian  empire  ? 


*  Tk«  CloitUr  lift  of  tkt  Emperor  Ckarlet  the 
fifth.  By  WiLUAM  Steklms.  Sdsdition.  Lon¬ 
don,  185S.  8va 


The  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
one  of  these  critical  periods.  Great  forces, 
material  and  mental,  were  then  opposed. 
The  events  which  were  to  be  the  result  of 
their  conflict  have  not  yet  exhausted  their 
influence :  they  may  affect  the  human  race 
for  many  centuries  to  come.  And  these  forces 
were  so  nicely  balanced  that  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  religion  or  of  superstition,  of  free 
inquiry  or  of  unreasoning  conformity,  of 
France  or  of  Germany,  depended  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Luther. 

There  seem  to  us  to  be  no  grounds  for 
supposing  that,  if  Luther  bad  died  in  1506, 
a  novice  in  the  Augustinian  convent  of  Er- 
furth,  the  Reformation,  such  as  it  now  is, 
would  have  taken  place.  At  flrst  sight,  in¬ 
deed,  it  may  appear  that  the  corruptions 
which  he  attacked  were  too  gross  and  palpa¬ 
ble  to  endure  the  improved  intelligence  of 
modern  Europe.  But  we  must  recollect  that 
on  his  death  Protestantism  ceased  to  extend 
itself.  Its  limits  are  now  nearly  such  as  he 
left  them.  What  was  Popish  in  1646  re¬ 
mains  Popish  now.  Nor  is  this  to  be  as- 
ascribed  to  inferiority  of  political  institu¬ 
tions  or  of  cultivation.  The  democratic  can¬ 
tons  of  Switzerland,  and  the  well-governed, 
industrious  Flemings,  are  as  strenuous  in 
their  adherence  to  Roman  Catholicism  as  the 
despotically-ruled  Danes  have  been  in  their 
rejection  of  it. 

The  most  highly -civilized  portions  of  the 
Continent  are  France,  Italy,  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  Germany.  Not  one-fourth  of  their 
inhabitants  are  Protestants.  If  the  inherent 
vices  of  Popery  have  not  destroyed  it  in 
France  ;  if  it  has  withstood  there  the  learn¬ 
ing  and  wisdom  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  wit  and  license  of  the  eighteenth,  and 
the  boldness  and  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth, 
what  right  have  we  to  assume  that  those 
vices  would  have  been  fatal  to  it  in  Great 
Britain. 

Nor  can  the  permanence  of  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholicism  be  accounted  for  by  its  self-reforma¬ 
tion.  Without  doubt,  with  the  improved 
decorotuness  of  modem  times,  some  of  its 
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grossest  practical  abuses  have  been  removed 
or  palliated.  lodulgencies  are  no  longer  on 
public  sale.  The  morals  in  monasteries  and 
convents,  and  those  of  the  secular  clergy, 
are  decent :  there  is  less  of  violent  active  per¬ 
secution.  But  a  church  which  drums  to  be 
infallible  can  not  really  reform  her  doctrines. 
Every  error  that  she  has  once  adopted  be¬ 
comes  stereotyped,  every  step  by  which  she 
has  diverged  from  truth  is  irretrievable.  All 
the  worst  superstitions  of  the  Romish  church 
are  maintained  by  her  at  this  instant  as 
stoutly  as  they  were  when  Luther  6rst  re¬ 
nounced  her  communion.  The  prohibition  of 
inquiry,  the  reliance  on  legendary  traditions, 
the  idolatry  of  relics,  the  invocation  of  saints, 
the  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  merit 
ascribed  to  voluntary  suffering,  and  to  pre¬ 
meditated  uselessness,  “  the  conversion  of  the 
sacraments  into  charms,  of  public  worship 
into  a  magic  incantation  muttered  in  a  dead 
language,  and  of  the  duty  of  Christian  Holi¬ 
ness  into  fantastic  penances,  pilgrimages, 
scapularies,  and  a  whole  train  of  supersti¬ 
tious  observances  worthy  of  paganism  in  its 
worst  forms,”*  are  all  in  full  vigor  among 
many  of  the  Teutonic  races  and  among  all 
the  nations  whose  languages  are  derived 
from  the  Latin.  The  clergy  of  France,  once 
the  most  intelligent  defenders  of  the  liberties 
of  the  Gallican  church,  are  now  more  ultra¬ 
montane  than  the  Italians. 

We  repeat  our  belief  that  if  Luther  had 
not  been  born,  or  if  be  bad  wanted  anv  one 
of  that  wonderful  assemblage  of  moral  and 
intellectual  excellences  that  enabled  him  to 
triumph  in  the  most  difficult  contest  that 
ever  was  waged  by  man,  if  be  had  had  less 
courage,  less  self-devotion,  less  diligence,  less 
sagacity,  less  eloquence,  less  prudence,  or 
less  sincerity,  the  Pope  would  still  be  the 
spiritual  ruler  of  all  Western  Europe  and 
America,  and  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Ro¬ 
manism  would  prevail  there,  doubted,  indeed, 
or  disbelieved,  or  unthought  of,  by  the  edu¬ 
cated  classes,  and  little  understood  by  the 
uneducated,  but  conformed  to  by  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Charles  V.  had  been 
able,  like  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  shake  off  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  his  early  education, — if,  like  them, 
he  bad  listened  to  Luther  with  candor,  and, 
like  them,  had  been  convinced,  and,  instead 
of  striving  to  crush  the  Reformation,  had 
put  himself  at  its  head,  a  train  of  conse¬ 
quences  would  have  been  set  in  motion  not 


*  Whstely’s  Errors  of  Romanism,  Essay  vL 
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less  momentous  than  those  which  would 
have  followed  the  submission  or  the  prema¬ 
ture  death  of  Luther. 

The  Reformation  would  have  spread  over 
the  whole  of  Germany  and  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  The  inhabitants  of  those  vast  coun¬ 
tries  were  all  eager  to  throw  off  the  domin¬ 
ion  of  Rome,  and  were  kept  under  her  yoke 
only  by  the  tyranny  -and  persecution  of 
Charles.  Germany  would  have  remained 
an  empire.  It  required  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
religious  cause  to  rouse  her  feudatories  to 
rise  against  their  sovereign,  and  to  force  on 
him  a  treaty  which  in  fact  admitted  their  in¬ 
dependence.  It  was  to  the  treaty  of  Pas- 
sau,  to  the  shock  then  given  to  the  Imperial 
sovereignty,  that  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after,  owed  his 
crown,  and  the  Emperor,  who  had  recognized 
one  of  his  vassals  as  a  king,  lost  all  real  au¬ 
thority  over  the  others. 

If  the  whole  of  Germany  and  the  Low 
Countries  had  remained  one  united  body,  if 
the  former  had  not  been  laid  waste  by  the 
thirty  years’  war,  and  the  latter  by  the  war 
which  produced  the  independence  of  the 
United  Provinces,  such  an  empire  would  have 
been  the  arbiter  of  the  Continent.  Flan¬ 
ders,  Alsace,  Lorraine,  and  Franche  Compt6 
would  have  remained  German  ;  France  would 
not  have  been  able  twice  to  threaten  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Europe  ;  a  Bourbon  would  not 
now  be  reigning  in  Spain. 

No  country  would  have  guned  so  much 
by  such  a  change  in  the  course  of  events  as 
Spain.  In  the  first  place,  she  would  have 
become  Protestant.  Few  of  the  phenomena 
of  that  remarkable  period  are  more  striking 
than  the  weakness  of  the  hold  which  peculiar 
religious  opinions  then  possessed  over  the 
bulk  of  the  people  of  Europe.  Henry  VI II., 
Edward  VL.  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  turned  the 
English  backwards  and  forwards,  from  Ro¬ 
manism  to  Protestantism,  and  from  Protest¬ 
antism  to  Romanism,  at  the  will,  we  had 
almost  said  at  the  caprice,  of  the  monarch 
for  the  time  being.  The  pride  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  had  not  been  roused  by  the  rivalry 
of  a  new  Church,  with  bishops,  and  revenues, 
and  patronage,  and  power,  and  rank  of  its 
own.  The  ^formation  appeared  to  them 
not  the  introduction  of  a  hostile  faith,  but  a 
purification  of  the  old  one,  and  wherever  it 
was  not  persecuted  it  was  adopted. 

Ireland  may  appear  to  be  an  exception  ; 
but  the  real  sovereigns  of  the  greater  pan  of 
Ireland  were  then  its  native  chieftains.  Henry 
VIII.  and  his  immediate  successors  were 
hostile  pretenders.  And  it  may  be  added. 
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that  the  Reformation  was  not  preached  to 
the  Celtic  Irish.  They  could  not  read  Latin, 
and  no  reformer  wrote  or  preached  in  Irish. 

But  if  Spain  had  been  Protestant,  she 
would  have  escaped  the  Inquisition — the 
brutalizing  instrument  which  more  than  any 
other  means  of  misgovernment,  more  than 
despotism,  or  insecurity,  or  lawlessness,  or 
oppression,  has  degraded  the  Spanish  mind. 
She  would  have  escaped  the  religious  wars 
which  wasted  her  strength  for  more  than 
sixty  years.  She  would  not  have  been  gov¬ 
erned  by  Jesuits  and  bigots.  She  would  not 
have  been  deprived,  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors,  of  the  most  industrious  part  of  her 
population.  Naples  and  Sicily,  like  Spain, 
would  have  adopted  the  faith  of  their  mas¬ 
ter  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Romanism,  after 
lingering  for  a  short  time  in  a  portion  of 
France,  of  Italy,  and  of  Poland,  would  have 
gradually  died  out,  and  have  been  remem¬ 
bered,  with  magic,  astrology,  and  alchemy, 
as  one  of  the  strange  delusions  of  the  dark 
unreasoning  ages. 

We  can  not  but  be  eager  to  know  more  of 
the  men  on  whose  conduct  such  vast  conse¬ 
quences  depended.  To  know  how  far  that 
conduct  was  the  result  of  the  dispositions 
implanted  in  them  by  nature,  and  how  far 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed.  How  far  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  their 
advisers,  and  how  far  to  the  solitary  working 
of  their  own  faculties  and  passions. 

We  have  ample  materials  to  form  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  Luther.  The  business  of  his  life  was 
to  write  and  to  talk,  and  his  friends  preserved 
his  letters  and  his  conversation  wiib  the  care, 
we  may  say  the  veneration,  which  all  that 
came  from  such  a  man  deserved.  In  his 
correspondence  and  his  tisch-reden,  we  have 
a  fuller  and  a  more  detailed  revelation  of  his 
innermost  man  than  we  possess  of  any  other 

Jerson,  with  the  single  exception  of  Dr. 
ohnson. 

We  see  his  strong  conscientiousness,  his 
religious  fervor,  his  impulsive  sen^e  of  duty, 
his  unwearied  diligence,  his  heroic  courage 
never  rushing  into  rashness ;  his  vivid  imagi¬ 
nation,  checked,  though  not  sufficiently  con¬ 
trolled,  by  his  strong  reason ;  and  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  these  passions  and  faculties,  an  ag¬ 
gressive  force,  a  power  of  destruction,  which 
no  spiritual  reformer,  except  perhaps  Maho¬ 
met,  ever  directed  against  deeply-rooted 
abuses.  We  see  also  a  fearful  amount  of 
credulity,  superstition,  intolerence,  and  vio¬ 
lence,  to  be  imputed  partly  to  the  ignorance 
and  rough  energy  of  the  16th  century,  and 
partly  to  his  severe  and  conhned  education. 
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at  6rst  in  privation,  in  want,  and  in  beggary 
and  afterwards  among  the  ascetic  <A>serv- 
ances  and  dull  degrading  duties  of  a  mon¬ 
astery. 

We  see,  too,  what  perhaps  was  also  the 
result  of  this  education,  his  deep  melancholy, 
his  early  and  constantly  increasing  disgust  at 
life,  his  regrets  at  not  having  died  in  infancy, 
his  despair  of  improvement ;  indeed,  his  ex¬ 
pectation  that  human  affairs  would  go  on 
from  bad  to  worse  till  the  last  day,  a  day 
which  he  hoped  and  believed  to  be  at  hand, 
should  close  the  reign  of  evil. 

Before  the  publication,  the  title  of  which 
is  prefixed  to  this  article,  Charles  V.  was 
known  to  English  readers  chiefly  in  the  judi¬ 
cious  but  somewhat  pompous  pages  of  Rob¬ 
ertson.  Robertson  remarks  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  transmitted  to  us  with  respect  to 
his  private  deportment  and  character,  are 
fewer  and  less  interesting  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  great  number  of  the 
authors  who  have  undertaken  to  write  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  life.  And  the  little  that  he  him¬ 
self  has  related  of  them  is  so  full  of  error, 
that  we  need  not  regret  that  he  has  not  given 
us  more. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  a 
flood  of  light  has  been  shed  on  the  details  of 
the  great  figure,  of  which,  till  then,  we  had 
seen  only  the  outlines.  The  *'  Correspondenz 
des  Kaisers  Carl  V.,’*  by  Dr.  Carl,  published 
in  1845-46,  the  “  Colecion  de  Documentos 
ineditos  para  la  Historia  de  Elspafia,”  and  the 
“  Relazioni  degli  Ambasciaton  Veneti,"  both 
works  still  in  course  of  publication,  and  the 
“  Papiers  d'Etat  du  Cardinal  de  Granvelle,” 
have  revealed  so  much  that  was  unknown, 
and  rectified  so  much  that  was  mistaken,  in 
his  history  as  an  emperor  and  a  king,  that  it 
might  almost  be  rewritten ;  and  it  now  ap¬ 
pears  that  bis  life,  from  the  time  of  his  abdi¬ 
cation.  on  which  little  had  been  published, 
and  that  little  turns  out  to  have  been  often 
erroneous,  had  been  recorded  with  as  much 
minuteness,  and  far  more  fidelity,  than  even 
that  of  Napoleon. 

The  new  sources  of  information  are,  A 
Narrative  of  the  Re-idence  of  Charles  V.  in 
the  Monastery  of  Yuste,  written  by  one  of 
the  monks,  and  A  Correspondence  between 
Charles  and  his  Family,  and  between  his 
Confidential  Attendants  and  the  Spanish 
Court,  embracing  rather  more  than  two 
years,  beginning  with  his  arrival  in  Spain 
after  his  abdication,  and  terminating  some 
months  after  his  death. 

These  records,  however,  have,  as  yet,  been 
imperfectly  communicated  to  the  public. 
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The  Narrative  is  now  among  the  Archives 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  Brussels.  M. 
Bskhuisen  Van  der  Brine  has  published  an 
abridgment  of  it,  and  M.  Gachard  promises 
to  print  the  whole  text  in  a  second  volume, 
still  unpublished,  of  his  "  Retraite  et  Mort 
de  Charles- Quint." 

The  Correspondence  was  buried  in  the 
Royal  Archives  of  Simancas,  which,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  puerile  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Spain,  were  carefully  kept  ex¬ 
cluded  from  foreign,  and  indeed  from  native 
eyes.  In  1809,  however,  the  castle  of  Si¬ 
mancas  was  occupied  by  General  Kellerman 
and  his  dragoons,  acting  in  the  name,  and 
professing  to  be  under  the  command  of  King 
Joseph.  They  treated  its  contents  as  they 
usually  treatea  every  thing  that  was  Spanish. 
The  documents  which  related  to  the  history 
of  France  they  sent  to  Paris,  the  rest  they 
used  as  fuel ;  and  when  no  more  was  wanted 
for  that  purpose,  they  cut  open  whole  bun¬ 
dles  for  the  sake  of  the  string  with  which 
they  were  tied  up.  When  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington’s  surprise  of  Oporto  and  advance 
from  Portugal  occasioned  their  retreat,  they 
set  fire  to  the  Castle  and  destroyed  a  large 
portion  of  it,  with  all  that  it  contained. 
Ferdinand  VII.  employed  Don  Tomas  Gon¬ 
zalez  to  rearrange  and  class'fy  the  remnant 
that  had  not  perished  during  General  Keller- 
man’s  occupation.  While  thus  employed, 
he  discovered  the  correspondence  relating  to 
Charles  V.’s  residence  at  Yuste.  The  use 
to  which  he  turned  it  was  to  make  it  the 
base  of  a  work  on  the  last  two  years  of 
Charles’s  life,  consisting  of  the  letters  which 
he  thought  deserving  of  publication,  con¬ 
nected  by  a  brief  explanatory  notice.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1825,  the  work  was 
transcribed  for  the  press,  but  unprinted. 
Don  Manuel  Gonzalez,  his  brother,  succeeded 
him  in  bis  office  at  Simancas,  and  inherited 
bis  papers.  He  was  displaced  and  ruined 
by  the  revolution  of  1836  ;  and,  after  some 
ineffectual  efforts  to  get  a  higher  price,  sold 
the  manuscript  to  the  French  Government 
in  1844.  A  mention  of  it  in  the  **  Hand¬ 
book  of  Spun"  attracted  Mr.  Stirling’s  atten¬ 
tion.  With  some  difficulty,  he  ascertained 
its  fate,  and  with  still  more  difficulty,  with 
the  united  assistance  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  Lord  Normanby,  and  M.  Drouyn 
de  L’huys,  gained  access  to  it.  It  is  the 
foundation  of  what  M.  Mignet  has  well  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  le  charmant  volume  de  M.  Stir¬ 
ling,”  and  of  that  portion  of  the  work  of  M. 
Pichot  which  is  subsequent  to  Charles  V.’s 
abdication. 


But  neither  of  thepe  writers  saw  the  origi¬ 
nal  documents :  they  quoted  the  Narrative 
from  Backhuisen,  and  the  Correspondence 
from  Gonzalez.  M.  Gachard,  however,  the 
Archivisto  General  of  Belgium,  found  the 
guardians  of  the  treasures  of  Simancas  more 
complaisant  than  they  had  been  to  any  pre¬ 
vious  traveller.  He  appears  to  have  had  an 
unlimited  permission  to  have  papers  copied. 
He  used  it  to  obtain  copies  of  the  237  letters 
which  are  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
work.  Of  these  letters,  201  were  written 
by  Quijada,  the  Emperor’s  chamberlain,  or 
mayordomo. 

Luis  Mender  Quijada,  Lord  of  Villagarcia, 
bad  been  thirty-four  years  in  the  service  of 
the  Emperor  at  the  time  of  his  abdication. 

“  Unconsciously  portrayed,”  says  Mr,  Stirling, 
"in  his  own  graphic  letters,  the  bmtof  the  Yoste 
correspondence,  he  stands  forth,  the  type  of  the 
cavalier  and  old  ‘  rusty  Christian,’*  of  Castille — 
spare  and  sinewy  of  frame,  and  somewhat  formal 
and  severe  in  the  cut  of  his  beard  and  the  fashion 
of  bis  manners  ;  in  character  reserved  and  punc¬ 
tilious,  but  true  as  steel  to  the  cause  espoused  or 
the  duty  undertaken ;  keen  and  clear  in  his  in¬ 
sight  into  men  and  things  around  him,  yet  de- 
voutedly  believing  his  master  the  greatest  prince 
that  ever  had  been  or  was  to  be ;  proud  ot  him¬ 
self,  his  family,  and  his  services,  and  inclined,  in 
a  grave,  decorous  way,  to  exaggerate  their  im¬ 
portance  ;  a  true  son  of  the  Church,  with  an 
instinctive  distrust  of  its  ministers ;  a  hater  of 
Jews,  Turks,  heretics,  friars,  and  Flemings; 
somewhat  testy,  somewhat  obstinate,  full  of  strong 
sense  and  strong  prejudice;  a  warm-hearted,  en¬ 
ergetic,  and  honest  man.” 

Fifty-seven  of  the  letters  were  written  by 
Martin  Gaztelu,  the  Emperor’s  secretary. 

“  He,”  says  Mr.  Stirling,  “  comes  next  to  the 
mayordomo  in  order  of  precedence,  and  in  the 
importance  of  his  functions.  His  place  was  one 
of  great  trnst.  The  whole  correspondence  of  the 
Emperor  passed  through  his  hands.  Even  the  most 
private  and  confidential  communications  addressed 
to  the  Princess-regent  by  her  father,  were  generally 
written,  at  his  dictation,  by  (jaztelu  ;  for  the  im¬ 
perial  fingers  were  seldom  sufficiently  free  from 
gout  to  be  able  to  do  more  than  add  a  brief  post¬ 
script,  in  which  Dona  Juana  was  assured  of  the 
affection  of  her  buen  padre  Carla.  Tnc  secretary 
had  probably  spent  his  life  in  the  service  of  the 
Emperor;  but  I  have  been  unable  to  learn  more  of 
his  history  than  his  letters  have  preserved.  His 
epistolary  style  was  clear,  simple,  and  busines!-- 
like,  but  inferior  to  that  of  Quixada  in  humor,  and 
in  careless  graphic  touch,  and  more  sparing  in 
glimpses  of  the  rural  life  of  Estremadura  three 
hundred  years  ago.” 

*  “Gristiano  viejo  raneioso,”  Don  Quixote,  p.  1, 
eap.  xxvil,  so  translated  by  Shelton. 
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Tvrentv-six  letters  .fron  Dr,  Cornelius 
llsthys,  the  Flemish  physician  who  hsd  the 
troublesome  task  of  repairing  the  infirmities 
and  controlling  the  ap^retite  of  his  gouty 
edscious  master,  complete  the  gossiping  cor* 
re-pondence  which  relates  the  domestic  life 
of  Charles  V. 

Nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  letters  are  poliu 
ical,  and  consist  principally  of  a  correspond¬ 
ence  between  Charles  V.  and  his  daughter, 
Dona  Juana,  acting  as  Vice  Queen  of  Spain  ; 
Juan  Va-quez  de  Molina,  her  Secretary  of 
State ;  Charles’s  sister,  Mary,  Queen  Dow¬ 
ager  of  Hungary  ;  and  Philip  II. 

What  the  contents  of  M.  Gachard’s  second 
volume  will  be,  we  have  not  been  informed, 
except  it  will  contain  in  full  the  narrative  of 
the  Monk  of  Yuste. 

M.  Pichut's  work  is,  what  he  calls  it,  a 
chronicle.  It  is  a  collection  of  anecdotes, 
letters,  conversations,  and  remarks  relating 
to  the  domestic  life  of  Chailes  V.  both  be¬ 
fore  and  after  his  abdication,  and  to  the  per¬ 
sons  who  came  most  into  contact  with  him. 
Its  defect  is  that  which  most  easily  besets 
biographers — partiality  to  its  hero.  Some  of 
the  faults  imputed  to  Charles  V.  M.  Pichot 
extenuates ;  others  he  takes  the  bolder 
course  of  denying.  When  the  evidence  is 
doubtful,  he  explains  it  away  ;  where  it  is 
po>itive,  he  discredits  it.  He  disbelieves,  for 
instance,  much  of  the  language  ascribed  to 
Charles  V.  by  the  Prior  of  Yuste,  although 
the  Prior’s  narrative  was  written  at  the  re- 
que^t  of  the  Infanta  J uana,  by  a  man  of  high 
station,  who  professes  to  relate  only  what  he 
witnessed,  and  although  it  is  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony  with  all  the  rest  of  the  information 
respecting  Charles  that  has  reached  us.  M. 
Pic  hot’s  book,  however,  though  written  and 
arranged  far  less  carefully  than  either  of 
the  others,  is  lively  and  amusing,  and  de¬ 
serves  an  honorable  place  among  the  numer¬ 
ous  biographies  of  which  Charles  V.  has 
been  the  subject. 

M,  Mignet  enjoyed  the  great  advantages 
of  writing  the  last,  and  of  having  the  use  of 
the  original  documents,  the  proof-sheets  of 
M.  Oacnard’s  work  having  been  communica¬ 
ted  to  him.  His  work  is  not  so  full  as  that  of 
M.  Pichot,  nor  so  varied  as  that  of  Mr. 
Stirling,  but  it  contains  in  a  small  space  all 
that  is  historically  important  in  tiie  two  last 
years  of  Charles  V.,  arranged  with  the  skill, 
and  told  with  the  elegance  which  place  M. 
Mignet  in  the  very  first  rank  of  modem 
hisioiians. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  work,  we  translate 
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the  character  of  Charles  V.,  with  which  it  is 
concluded. 

“I  maybe  nrcused,  perhaps,  of  having 
dwelt  too  much  on  the  two  last  years  of 
Charles  V.  But  nothing  that  relates  to  a 
great  man  is  unimportant.  We  are  anxious 
to  know  what  were  his  thoughts  when  be 
had  ceased  to  act,  and  what  was  his  life 
when  he  had  ceased  to  reign.  And  these 
details  explain  the  remarkable  termination  of 
his  political  existence.  Complicated  infirm¬ 
ities,  unrestrained  appetites,  long-endured 
fatigue  of  mind,  and  increasing  devotional 
fervor,  carried  him  from  the  throne  to  the 
convent,  and  hurried  him  from  the  convent 
to  the  tomb. 

"  Charles  V.  was  in  every  sense  the  great¬ 
est  sovereign  of  the  16th  century.  Uniting 
the  bl(Jod  of  the  four  houses  of  Aragon, 
Castile,  Austria,  and  Burgundy,  he  inherited 
not  only  their  vast  territories,  but  their  dis¬ 
similar  peculiarities.  The  statesmanship, 
sometimes  degenerating  into  cunning,  of  his 
grandfather,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  the 
magnanimity  of  bis  grandmother,  Isabella  of 
Castile,  mixed  with  the  melancholy  of  his 
mother,  Johanna,  the  chivalrous  audacity  of 
his  great-grandfather,  Charles  the  Bold,  to 
whom  he  bore  a  personal  resemblance,  and 
the  diligent  ambition,  love  of  the  fine  and 
of  the  mechanical  arts  of  his  grandfather, 
the  Emperor  Maximilian, — all  these  qualities 
were  transmitted  to  him,  together  with  their 
dominions  and  their  schemes.  He  not  merely 
supported  but  added  to  the  greatness  which 
had  been  accumuhted  on  his  head  by  the 
providence  of  many  royal  ancestors  and  the 
chances  of  many  royal  successions.  The 
man  stood  erect  under  the  load  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign.  For  many  years  his  talents,  so  high 
and  so  varied,  enabled  him  to  play,  not  with¬ 
out  success,  his  many  parts,  and  to  carry  on 
his  many  undertakings.  But  the  task  be¬ 
came  too  great  for  a  single  intellect. 

“  As  King  of  Aragon  be  had  to  keep  Sar¬ 
dinia,  Sicily,  and  Naples,  left  to  him  by  his 
predecessors,  and  to  acquire  Milan,  lest  hk 
powerful  rival,  once  ruler  of  Northern  Italy, 
might  become  master  of  the  South.  As 
King  of  Castile,  he  had  to  conquer  and  colo¬ 
nise  America.  As  Sovereign  of  the  Low 
Countries,  he  had  to  protect  the  possessions 
of  the  House  of  Burgundy  against  the 
House  of  France.  As  Emperor  of  Germany, 
his  political  duty  was  to  repel  the  Turk^ 
then  in  the  fulness  of  their  strength  and  of 
their  ambition ;  and  his  religious  duty  was  to 
check  the  progress,  or  at  least  to  prevent  the 
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triumph  of  Protestantism.  All  these  tasks 
he  undertook.  Aided  by  great  captains  and 
great  statesmen,  well  chosen  and  skilfully 
employed,  he  managed  with  ability  and  per¬ 
severance  a  policy  which  was  never  simple, 
and  wars  which  recommenced  as  soon  as 
they  appeared  to  be  terminated.  He  was  to 
be  seen  in  every  country,  facing  every  adver¬ 
sary,  leading  bis  own  armies  and  conducting 
bis  own  negotiations.  He  evaded  no  obliga¬ 
tion  imposed  on  him  by  his  station  or  by  his 
belief.  But,  perpetually  turned  aside  from 
one  object  by  the  necessity  of  pursuing 
another,  be  often  began  too  late,  and  was 
forced  to  end  too  soon. 

“  Some  of  his  enterprises  he  accomplished. 
In  Italy,  opposed  by  Francis  I.  and  Henry 
II.,  at  the  price  of  thirty-four  years  of  ex¬ 
ertion  and  five  great  wars,  in  which  a  king  of 
France  and  a  pope  were  among  his  prisoners, 
he  subjected  one  part  of  the  country  to  his 
own  government,  and  the  remainder  to  his 
own  influence.  He  not  only  preserved  but 
extended  his  dominions  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  adding  to  them  Ouelders.  Utrecht, 
Zutphen,  and  Cambray,  which  he  relieved 
from  tbeir  vassalage  to  France.  The  Turk 
was  in  Hungary,  and  the  corsairs  of  Africa 
habitually  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Italy  and 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  re¬ 
pulsed  the  formidable  Solyman  from  before 
■  Vienna  in  1582,  tore  Ooletta  and  Tunis  from 
the  fierce  Baibarossa  in  1535,  and  would 
have  conquered  Algeria  in  1541  if  he  had 
not  been  conquered  himself  by  the  elements. 
He  would  have  made  Christendom  secure 
from  attack  by  land  or  on  sea,  and  have  been 
hhnself  the  protector  of  the  Mediterranean, 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  his  heroic  son,  the 
victor  at  Lepanto,  if  be  had  not  been  perpet¬ 
ually  ealled  away  to  meet  a  different  danger 
in  a  different  quarter. 

**  His  attempt  to  force  Germany  back  to 
her  ancient  faith,  failed  only  because  it  was 
made  too  late.  He  bad  neglected  Protest¬ 
antism  while  it  was  weak ;  when  he  attacked 
it,  it  was  too  strong,  I  will  not  say  to  be 
destroyed,  but  even  to  be  restrained.  For 
thirty  years  the  tree  bad  been  growing,  its 
roots  bad  penetrated  deep  into  the  soil  of 
Germany,  its  branches  covered  her  fields. 
Who  could  then  uproot  it  ?  The  sovereign 
of  Catholic  Spain  and  of  Catholic  Italy,  the 
chief  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire,  opposed  to 
Protestantism  by  his  position  and  by  his  belief, 
he  thought  in  1546  that  the  time  was  come 
when  his  temporary  toleration  might  be  discon¬ 
tinued,  and  heresy  might  be  put  down  by  the 
force  of  arms  or  by  the  authority  of  a  council. 


He  was  established  in  Italy,  and  successful  in 
France  and  in  Africa,  and  he  marched  on  the 
Protestants  of  Germany.  During  two  cam¬ 
paigns  he  was  victorious  over  the  Protestant 
troops.  He  could  subdue  armies,  but  not 
consciences.  His  religious  and  military  tri¬ 
umph  over  nations  that  were  resolved  to  be 
neither  converted  nor  enslaved,  roused  every 
Protestant  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Danube. 
Old  hatreds  were  revived,  questions,  supposed 
to  have  been  long  settled,  were  reopened. 
Cbailes  turned  to  bay  against  calamity,  but 
he  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  strength — of 
bis  good  fortune — of  his  life.  Exhausied  by 
illness,  overtaken  in  his  last  effort  by  this 
irremediable  reverse,  unfit  for  enterprise,  al¬ 
most  for  resistance,  incapable  of  extending, 
almost  of  controlling,  the  vast  empire  which 
on  his  death  was  to  he  divided,  having  es¬ 
tablished  his  son  in  England,  and  made  an 
honorable  truce  with  France,  and  determined 
not  to  treat  with  the  victorious  heresy  of 
Germany,  he  effected,  what  he  had  long 
meditated,  an  abdication,  which  was  demand¬ 
ed  by  the  diseases  of  the  man,  the  lassitude 
of  the  sovereign,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
Christian. 

'‘Abdication  operated  no  change  in  him. 
The  devotee  was  still  a  statesman.  He  had 
renounced  power,  but  not  the  habits  of  com¬ 
mand.  Though  he  had  become  personally 
disinterested,  he  was  ambitious  for  his  son. 
From  his  monastery  in  1557  he  assailed  Paul 
IV.,  as  in  1527  from  his  throne  he  had 
rebuked  Clement  VI 1.  He  counselled  Philip 
II.  to  follow  up  his  advantage  against  Henry 
II.  as  vigorously  as  he  himself  had  pushed 
his  success  against  Francis  1.  He  planned 
the  means  of  defending  Christendom  against 
the  Turks,  whom  he  had  repelled  from  Germa¬ 
ny  and  vanquished  in  Africa.  He  continued 
to  defend  Catholicism  against  Protestanism 
with  all  his  old  sincerity  and  more  than  bis 
old  ardor,  for  his  time  of  action  was  passed. 
He  had  now  only  to  believe  ;  and  though  a 
man’s  conduct  may  bend  to  circumstances, 
his  convictions  ought  to  be  inflexible.  He 
continued  to  be  the  head  and  the  umpire  of 
his  family,  the  object  of  their  love,  their  re¬ 
spect,  and  their  obedience.  Obstinate  as  a 
Spaniard  in  belief,  sagacious  and  firm  in  |)oli- 
cy,  equal  to  every  different  emergency,  what 
he  bad  been  on  the  throne  he  remained  in  the 
convent ;  his  death  was  pion.s  and  humble, 
but  his  life  lofty  and  m^nanimous.”  (P.  450.) 

We  are  not  sure  whether  we  ought  to 
quote  from  a  book  so  well  known  as  that  of 
Mr.  Stilling  ;  but  we  believe  that  our  readers 
will  not  be  sorry  to  be  recalled  to  his  brilliant. 
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amusing  pnges,  and  to  compare  them  with 
the  balanced  periods,  the  comprehensive  con¬ 
densations,  and  the  well-considered  antithe¬ 
ses  of  his  accomplished  successor.  Mr  Stir¬ 
ling’s  character  of  Charles  is  thus  introduced 
by  th^tory  of  his  death  : 

“  Towards  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  Charles 
asked  if  the  consecrated  tapers  were  ready.  He 
was  evidently  sinking  rapidly.  The  physicians 
acknowledged  that  the  case  was  past  their  skill, 
and  that  all  hope  was  over.  Coroelio  retired. 
Mathys  remained  at  the  bedside,  occasionally 
feeling  the  patient's  pulse,  and  whispering  to  the 
roup  of  anxious  spectators,  *  His  majenly  has 
ut  two  hours  to  live— but  one  hour — but  half  an 
hour.’  Charles  meanwhile  lay  in  a  stupor,  seem¬ 
ingly  unconscious,  but  imiw  and  then  murmuring 
a  prayer  and  turning  his  eyes  to  heaven.  At 
length  he  raised  himself  and  called  for  ‘  William.’ 
'The  physician  looked  towards  tite  d<ror,  and  raid 
to  the  archbishop,  whr^  was  standing  in  its  shadow, 

'  Domintyjam  morimrP  The  primate  came  for¬ 
ward  with  the  chaplain  Villaiva,  to  whotn  he 
made  a  aign  to  speak.  It  was  now  nearly  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty- first  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Addressing  the  dying  man,  the  favorite 
preacher  told  him  how  bless^  a  privilege  he 
enjoyed  in  being  about  to  die  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Matthew,  who  for  Christ’s  sake  tiad  forsaken 
wealth,  as  his  majesty  had  forsaken  imperial 
power.  For  some  time  tlie  preacher  held  forth 
in  this  pious  and  edifying  strain.  At  last  the 
emperor  interposed,  saying,  ‘  The  time  is  come : 
bring  me  the  candle  and  the  crucifix.’  These 
were  cherisited  relics,  which  lie  had  long  kept  in 
reserve  for  the  supreme  hour.  The  one  was  a 
taper  from  Our  Lady’s  shrine  at  Montserrate,  the 
other,  a  crucifix  of  l^utiful  workmanships  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  dead  hand  of  his  wife  at 
Toledo,  and  which  afterwards  comforted  the  last 
moments  of  his  son  at  the  Escorial.  He  received 
them  eagerly  from  the  archbishop,  and  taking  one 
in  each  hand,  for  some  moments  be  silently  con¬ 
templated  the  figure  of  the  Saviour,  and  then 
clasped  it  to  his  bosom.  Those  who  stood  near¬ 
est  to  the  bed  now  heard  him  say  quickly,  asif  re¬ 
plying  to  a  call,  ‘  To,  V(w,  Setlor,* — Now,  Lord,  I 
go.’  As  his  strength  failed,  his  fingers  relaxed 
their  bold  of  the  crucifix,  which  the  primate 
therefore  took,  and  held  up  before  him.  A  few 
moments  of  death-wrestle  between  soul  and  body 
followed ;  after  which,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
cross,  and  with  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  out¬ 
side  the  room,  he  cried,  ‘Ay,  JauaP  and  expired. 

“  So  ended  the  career  of  Charles  V.,  the  great¬ 
est  monarch  of  the  memorable  sixteenth  century. 
The  vast  extent  of  his  dominions  in  Europe,  the 
wealth  of  his  transatlantic  empire,  ilie  sagacity 
of  his  mind,  and  the  energy  of  his  character,  com¬ 
bined  to  render  him  the  most  famous  of  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Charlemagne.  *  Chrisiendom,’  wrote 
a  Venetian  envoy,*  in  1561,  in  one  of  those  cn- 


*  Harino  da’  Gavalli :  Bulletin  de  [Aead. 
de  BruxtlUt,  tom.  xii  p.  17. 


lions  secret  reports  addressed  by  the  keenest  of 
observers  to  the  most  jealous  of  governments,  '  has 
seen  no  prince  since  Charlemagne  so  wise,  so 
valorous,  or  so  great  as  this  emperor  Charles.’ 
Preeminently  the  man  of  his  time,  his  name  is 
seldom  wanting  to  any  monument  of  the  age. 
He  stood  between  tlie  days  of  chivalry,  which 
were  going  out,  and  the  days  of  printing,  which 
were  coming  in:  respecting  the  traditions  of  the 
one,  and  fulfilling  many  of  the  requirements  of 
the  other.  Men  of  the  sword  found  him  a  bold 
cavalier ;  and  those  whose  weapons  were  their 
tongues  or  their  pens,  soon  learned  to  respect  him 
as  an  astute  and  consummate  politician.  Like  his 
ancestors,  Don  Jayine.  or  Don  Sancho,  with  lance 
in  rest,  and  shouting  Santiago  for  Spain  !  he  led 
his  knights  against  the  Moorish  host,  among  the 
olives  of  Goletta  ;  and  even  in  his  last  campaign 
in  Saxony,  ihe  cream-colored  genet  of  the  em¬ 
peror  was  ever  in  the  van  of  battle,  like  the  fa¬ 
mous  piebald  charger  of  Turenne  in  later  fields 
of  the  Palatinate.  In  the  council  chamber  he 
was  ready  to  measure  minds  with  all  comers; 
with  the  northern  envoy  who  claimed  liberty  of 
conscience  fur  the  Protestant  princes ;  with  tlie 
magnifico  who  excused  the  perfidies  of  Venice; 
or  with  the  still  subtler  priest,  who  stood  forth 
with  red  stockings,  to  gloze  in  defence  of  the 
still  greater  iniquities  of  the  Holy  See.  In  the 
prosecution  of  his  plans,  and  the  maintenance  of  his 
influence,  Charles  shrank  from  no  labor  of  mind, 
or  fatigue  of  body.  Where  other  sovereigns 
would  have  sent  an  ambassador,  and  opened  a  ne¬ 
gotiation,  he  paid  a  visit,  and  concluded  a  treaty. 
From  Groningen  to  Otranto,  from  Vienna  to  Ca¬ 
diz,  no  unjust  steward  of  the  house  of  Austria 
could  be  sure  that  bis  misdeeds  would  escape  de¬ 
tection  on  the  spot  from  the  keen  cold  ^e  of  the 
indefatigable  Emperor.  The  name  of  Charles  is 
connecied,  not  only  with  the  wars  and  politics, 
but  with  the  peaceful  arts  of  his  time  ;  it  is  linked 
with  the  graver  of  the  Vico,  the  chisel  of  Leoni, 
the  pencil  of  Titian,  and  the  Lyre  of  Ariosto; 
and  as  a  lover  and  patron  of  art,  bis  fame  stood 
as  high  at  Venice  and  Nuremberg  as  at  Antwerp 
and  Toledo. 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Emperor  gave 
the  true  reasons  of  his  retirement  when,  panting 
for  breath,  and  unable  to  stand  alone,  he  told  the 
states  of  Flanders  that  he  resigned  the  govern¬ 
ment  because  it  was  a  burden  which  his  skittered 
frame  could  no  longer  bear.  He  was  fulfilling 
the  plan  which  lie  had  cherished  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  Indeed,  lie  seems  to  have  determined  to 
abdicate  almost  at  the  time  when  he  determined 
to  reign.  So  powerful  a  mind  as  tliat  of  Charles, 
has  seldom  been  so  tardy  in  giving  evidence  of 
power.  Until  he  appear^  in  Italy,  in  1529,  the 
thirtieth  year  of  bis  age,  his  strong  will  had 
been  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  other  men.  Up  to 
that  time  the  most  laborious,  reserved,  and  inflex¬ 
ible  of  princes,  was  the  most  docile  subject  of  his 
minister:*.  His  mind  ripened  slowly,  and  his  body 
decayed  prematurely.  By  nature  and  hereditary 
habit,  a  keen  sportsman,  in  his  youth  he  was  un¬ 
wearied  in  tracking  the  bear  and  the  wolf  over 
the  hills  of  Toledo  and  Granada;  and  lie  was 
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distinguished  for  his  prowess  against  the  bull  and 
the  boar.  Yet,  cro  he  had  turned  fifty,  be  was 
reduced  to  amuse  himself  by  shooting  crows  and 
daws  amongst  the  trees  of  his  garden.  The  hand 
which  had  wielded  the  lance,  and  curbed  the 
charger,  was  so  enfeebled  with  gout,  that  it  was 
sometimes  unable  to  break  the  seal  of  a  letter. 
Declining  fortune  combined  with  decaying  health 
to  maintain  him  in  that  general  vexation  of  spirit 
which  he  shared  with  king  Solomon.  His  later 
schemes  of  policy  and  conquest  ended  in  nothing 
but  disaster  and  disgrace.  The  Pope,  the  Turk, 
the  King  of  France,  and  the  Protestant  princes  of 
the  Empire,  were  once  more  arrayed  against  the 
potentate,  who,  in  the  bright  morning  of  his  career, 
had  imposed  laws  upon  them  all.  The  flight  from 
Innsbruck  avenged  the  cause  which  seemed  lost  at 
Muhiberg.  The  treaty  of  Passao,  by  placing  the 
Lutheran  religion  amongst  the  recognized  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  Empire,  overturned  the  entire  fabric 
of  the  Emperor’s  policy,  and  destroyed  his  hopes 
of  transmitting  the  imperial  crown  to  his  son. 
While  the  doctors  of  the  Church  assembled  at 
Trent,  in  that  council  which  had  cost  so  much 
treasure  and  intrigue,  continued  their  solemn 
quibblings,  the  Protestant  faith  was  spreading  it¬ 
self  even  in  the  dominions  of  the  orthodox  house 
of  Hapsburg.  The  finances  both  of  Spain  and 
the  other  dominions  of  Austria  were  in  the  utmost 
disorder ;  and  the  lord  of  Mexico  and  Peru  had  been 
forced  to  beg  a  loan  from  the  Duke  of  Florence. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Charles  seized  the 
first  gleam  of  sunshine  and  returning  calm  to 
make  for  the  long-desired  haven  of  refuge ;  that 
he  relieved  his  brow  of  its  thorny  crowns  as  soon 
as  he  had  obtained  an  object  dear  to  him  as  a 
father,  a  politician  and  a  devotee,  by  placing  his 
son  Philip  on  the  rival  throne  of  the  heretic  Tudors. 

“  His  habits  and  turn  of  mind  made  a  religious 
bouse  the  natural  place  of  bis  retreat.  Like  a 
true  Castillian, 

*  With  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies  opprest, 

He  sought  the  refuge  of  conventual  rest,’ 

Monachism  had  for  him  a  charm,  vague  yet  pow¬ 
erful,  such  as  soldiership  has  for  the  young  ;  and 
be  was  ever  fund  of  catching  glimpses  of  the  life 
which  he  had  resolved,  sooner  or  later,  to  em¬ 
brace.  When  the  Empress  died,  he  retired  to  in¬ 
dulge  his  grief  in  the  cloisters  of  La  Sisla,  near 
Toledo.  After  his  return  from  one  of  his  African 
campaigns,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  noble  convent  of 
Mejorado,  near  Olmedo,  and  spent  two  days  in 
familiar  converse  with  Jeromites,  sharing  their 
refectory  fare,  and  walking  for  hours  in  their 
garden  alleys  of  venerable  cypress. 

“To  the  last  Charles  lov^  his  woodland  nest 
at  Yuste.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  wont  to 
declare  that  he  had  enjoyed  there  more  real  hap¬ 
piness  in  one  day  than  he  had  derived  from  all 
his  triumphs,*  an  extravagant  assertion,  which  is 
nevertheless  far  nearer  the  truth  than  the  idle 
tale  that  his  retirement  was  a  long  repentance  of 


*  Phil.  Camerarii  Meditatxoiu*  HiUoriem.  S  tom. 
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his  abdication.  But  the  cloister,  like  the  world, 
was  not  without  its  disappointments.  He  had 
escaped  only  from  the  pageantry  of  courts,  not 
from  the  toil  and  excitement  of  public  affairs. 
To  Yuste  he  had  come,  seeking  solitude  and  re¬ 
pose;  but  although  his  chamberlain  cowiained 
bitterly  that  he  had  indeed  found  the  one,^  own 
long  and  labored  despatches  proved  that  he  en¬ 
joyed  but  little  of  the  other.  He  began  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  confine  his  attention  to  a  few  matters 
in  which  be  was  specially  interested,  and  which 
he  hoped  ere  long  to  bring  to  a  happy  termirration  ; 
but  the  circle  gradually  widened,  and  at  last  his 
anxious  eye  learned  once  more  to  sweep  the 
whole  horizon  of  Spanish  policy.  From  the  war 
in  Flanders  he  would  turn  to  the  diplomacy  of  Italy 
or  Portugal ;  and  his  plans  for  repleni.shing  the 
treasury  at  Valladolid,  were  followed  by  remarks 
on  the  garrisons  in  Africa,  or  the  signal  towers 
along  the  Spanish  shore.  He  w.atched  the  course 
of  the  vessel  of  state  with  interest  as  keen  as  if 
the  helm  were  still  in  his  own  hands ;  and  the 
successes  and  the  disasters  of  his  son  affected  him 
as  if  they  were  his  own.  Unfortunately,  in  1557 
and  1558,  the  disasters  greatly  outnumbered  and 
outweighed  the  successes.  ^  one  side  «>f  the 
account  stood  the  brilliant  but  barren  victory  of 
St.  Quentin,  atid  the  less  signal  but  better  em¬ 
ployed  victory  of  Gravelines ;  on  the  other,  there 
were  the  bullion  rioU  at  Seville,  the  disgraceful 
treaty  of  Rome,  the  loss  of  Calais  and  of  Thion- 
ville,  the  sack  of  Minorca,  and  the  outburst  of 
heresy.  He  might  well  dread  the  arrival  of  each 
courier;  and  the  destruction  of  the  army  of  Oran 
was  announced  in  the  despatches  which  lay  un¬ 
read  on  his  table  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

“  In  one  point  alone  did  Charles  in  the  cell  differ 
widely  from  Charles  on  the  throne.  In  the  world, 
fanaticism  had  not  been  one  of  his  vices;  he  feared 
the  keys  no  more  than  his  cousin  of  England,  and 
be  confronted  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  no  less 
boldly  than  he  made  head  against  the  heir  of  St. 
l/ouis.  While  he  held  Clement  the  Seventh 
prisoner  at  Rome,  he  permitted  at  Madrid  the 
mockery  of  masses  for  that  p<mtiff 's  speedy  de¬ 
liverance.  Aminst  the  Protestants  he  fought 
rather  as  rebels  than  as  heretics,  and  he  frequeiit- 
l|r  stayed  the  hands  of  the  victorious  zealots  of  the 
Church.  At  Wittenburgli  he  set  a  fine  example 
of  mtxleration,  in  forbidding  the  destruction  of  the 
tomb  of  Luther,  saying  that  he  contended  with 
the  living  and  not  with  the  dead.*  To  a  Venetian 
envoy,  accredited  to  him  at  Bruxelles,  in  the  last 
year  of  his  reign,  he  appeared  free  from  all  taint 
of  polemical  madness,  and  willing  that  subjects  of 
theology  should  be  discussed  in  his  presence, 
with  fair  philosophical  freedom. f 

“But  once  within  the  walls  of  Yuste,  he  as¬ 
sumed  all  the  passions,  prejudices,  and  supersti¬ 
tions  of  a  friar.  Looking  back  on  his  past  life,  he 
thanked  God  for  the  evil  that  he  had  been  permit¬ 
ted  to  do  in  the  matter  of  religious  persecution, 


“Juncker:  Vita  Mart.  lAUeri,rm.  8vo.  Fran- 
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and  repented  him,  in  Backcloth  and  ashea,  for  hav- 
inj;  kept  his  plij^hted  word  to  a  heretic.  Religion 
WHS  the  enchanted  groand  whereon  hia  stntng 
will  was  paralyzed  and  his  keen  intellect  fell 
grovelling  in  the  dnet.” 

In  one  important  respect  M.  Mignel's  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  character  of  Charles  V.  differs 
from  that  of  Mr.  Stirling.  Mr.  Stirling,  as 
we  have  seen,  absolves  him  from  fanaticism 
during  his  imperial  life,  and  affirms  that  it 
WHS  only  within  the  walls  of  Yuste  that  he 
assumed  the  passions  and  superstitions  of  a 
friar.  M.  Mignet  believes  that  he  was  intol¬ 
erant  throughout ;  that  he  temporized  with 
heterodoxy  only  where  he  did  not  feel  strong 
enough  to  put  it  down ;  and  that  whenever 
he  dared  he  was  as  6erce  a  persecutor  on  the 
throne  as  he  wished  to  be  when  in  the  con¬ 
vent. 

Charles’s  letters,  now  published  tn  extetuo, 
and  his  conversations,  as  reported  by  the 
prior  of  Yuste,  appear  to  us  to  establish  M. 
Mignet's  opinion. 

The  Inquisition  had  flouri-hed  in  the  ap 
propriate  soil  of  Spain.  During  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  it  had  burnt 
20,060  heretics,  and  banished  900,000,*  and 
spread  at  least  the  appearance  of  Catholic¬ 
ism  over  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula.  It 
wielded  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power ; 
it  punished  sins,  crimes,  and  opinions ;  it 
covered  the  country  with  its  judges,  its  offi¬ 
cers,  and  its  spies  ;  it  made  its  own  laws,  and 
executed  them.  What  they  were — what  was 
its  procedure — what  was  the  nature  and  the 
amount  of  the  evidence  that  it  required — 
what  were  the  doctrines  which  it  pun¬ 
ished  by  death,  what  by  perpetual  impris¬ 
onment,  what  by  exile,  what  by  infamy,  and 
what  by  eon6scation — on  what  presumptions 
it  employed  torture  against  the  accused,  and 
against  those  who  might  be  supposed  to 
know  or  to  suspect  his  opinions — all  these 
were  the  mysteries  of  the  Holy  Office,  into 
which  it  was  dangerous  even  to  inquire. 
This  tribunal  Charles  supported,  with  all  his 
authority,  in  Spain  and  in  Sicily  ;  he  intro¬ 
duced  it  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  was 
prevented  only  by  an  insurrection  from  es¬ 
tablishing  it  in  Naples. 

But  even  the  Inquisition  could  not  effectu¬ 
ally  protect  Spain  from  the  contagion  of  Lu- 
iheiaiiism. 

“Alors,”  says  M.  Mignet,  ‘‘  dans  I’Europe 
enidite  et  raisonneuse,  hardie  par  curiosity, 
religieuse  en  esprit,  tout  pr^cipitait  vers 
I’h^resie;  le  savoir  y  disposait,  la  pi6t6  en 
rapprochait,  la  controverse  y  entralnait.”] 

*  Mignet,  pu  S5S.  f  Ibid,  p.  866. 


A  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Charles  into  the  monastery,  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  Vasquez,  the  Secretary  of  his 
daughter,  the  Vice -Queen  of  Spain,  a  letter 
dated  the  27th  April,  l.'vbS,  informing  him 
that  four  days  before,  Cazalla,  his  own  chap¬ 
lain,  with  his  sister,  and  many  other  ladies 
of  great  reputation  for  piety,  had  been  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  Inquisition  ;  that  the  son  of 
the  Marquis  de  Poza,  Domingo  de  Rojas,  a 
Dominican  friar  much  venerated  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  had  fled  ;  and  that  persons  of  high  rank 
were  supposed  to  be  infected  with  heresy.* 

Charles  answers,  not  the  Secretary,  but 
the  Vice-Queen  herself.  Considering  that 
not  only  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  but  the 
honor  of  God,  is  involved  in  the  matter,  he 
implores  her  to  urge  Valdez,  the  Inquisitor- 
General,  to  use  the  utmost  despatch,*  and 
to  punish  all  the  guilty,  without  any  excep¬ 
tion,  with  the  rigor  and  the  publicity  de¬ 
served  by  their  crimes.  Nothing  but  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  moving  prevents 
him  from  leaving  his  retreat  in  order  person¬ 
ally  to  superintend  the  persecution.] 

He  appears  to  have  written  to  the  same 
effect  to  his  own  Secretary,  Quijada,  then  at 
Valladolid  ;  for  Quijada,  on  the  first  of  May, 
reports  a  conversation  with  Valdez,  in  which, 
in  obedience  to  Charles,  he  had  advised  sum¬ 
mary  procedure  and  immediate  punishment, 
and  Valdez  had  answered  that  he  thought  it 
better  to  conform  to  the  usual  rules  of  the 
Holy  Office ;  that  by  patience  and  solicita¬ 
tion  confession  might  often  be  obtained,  and 
if  not  so,  then  by  ill-treatment  and  torture 
[con  raaloe  tratamientos  y  tormentos].| 

Charles  does  not  appear  to  have  been  quite 
satisfied. 

On  the  25th  of  May  he  writes  again  to 
his  daughter,  and  after  lamenting  that,  after 
his  comfort  had  been  destroyed,  and  his  sal¬ 
vation  endangered  by  the  heresies  of  Ger¬ 
many,  he  should  in  his  old  age,  when  he  had 
retired  from  the  world  to  serve  God,  have  to 
witness  such  audacious  seoundreli>m  ;§  he 
repeats  that,  but  for  his  reliance  on  her  ac¬ 
tivity  and  severity,  he  should  himself  resume 
power  in  order  to  punish  the  guilty.  “  As 
this  business,”  he  continues,  “  concerns  more 
than  any  other  our  duty  to  God,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  remedy  should  be  immediate, 
and  the  chastisement  exemplary.  1  doubt 
whether  the  ordinary  rule  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  which  lets  off  with  moderate  punish¬ 
ment,  those  who  have  sinned  for  the  first 

*  Osehard,  tome  i.  p.  288. 
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time  and  renounce  iheir  guilt :  seeing  that  it 
is  probable  that,  being  educated  persons, 
whose  heresy  has  been  the  result  of  inquiry, 
they  will  fall  into  it  again.  I  will  also  sug¬ 
gest  to  you  whether,  in  order  to  deprive 
them  of  public  sympathy,  they  may  not  be 
proceeded  against  for  sedition  or  treason. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  refer  you.  as  a 
precedent,  to  my  conduct  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries.  I  proposed  to  check  the  heresies  that 
were  import^  from  Germany,  England,  and 
France,  by  introducing  the  Inquisition.  I 
was  opposed,  and  it  ended  by  a  decree  that 
all  persons,  whatever  their  station,  guilty 
of  the  opinions  therein  mentioned,  should 
ipto  facto*  be  burnt,  and  their  properties 
confiscated ;  that  spies  should  be  appointed 
to  discover  the  guilty  and  denounce  them  to 
the  courts,  in  order  that  the  obstinate  might 
be  burnt  alive,  and  the  repentant  beheaded. f 
All  which  was  done.”  {Ibid.,  p.  297.) 

Vasquez  replies  by  answering  for  the  se¬ 
verity  of  the  Inquisition ;  and  adds,  that,  as  it 
is  the  cause  of  God,  he  hopes  for  divine  as¬ 
sistance.  p.  304.) 

A  still  stronger  light  is  thrown  on  the 
religious  opinions  of  Charles  by  a  conversa¬ 
tion  between  him  and  some  of  the  monks  of 
Yuste,  related  by  Martin  de  Angulo,  the  prior. 

**  The  heretics,”  he  said,  **  must  be  burnt 
— not  to  bum  them  would  be  to  incur  the 
sin  which  I  incurred  when  I  let  Luther  es¬ 
cape.  I  did  not  put  him  to  death,  because 
1  would  not  violate  the  promise  and  the  safe 
conduct  which  I  had  given  to  him.  But  I 
was  wrong.  1  had  no  right  to  forgive  a 
crime  against  God.  It  was  my  duty,  with¬ 
out  havmg  any  regard  to  my  promise,  to 
avenge  the  injury  which  his  heresy  bad 
inflicted  on  God.  I  should  probably  have 
cut  short  its  progress.  It  is  very  dangerous 
to  talk  with  these  heretics.  They  deceive 
you  by  their  subtile  studied  reasonings. 
Therefore  1  never  would  enter  into  any  dis¬ 
cussion  with  them.  When  I  was  marching 
against  the  Landgrave  and  the  Duke  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  four  of  the  Lutheran  princes,  speaking 
in  the  name  of  all,  said  to  me,  ‘  Sire,  we  have 
taken  arms,  not  to  make  war  against  your 
Majesty,  or  to  renounce  our  allegiance,  but 
because  you  call  us  heretics,  and  we  believe 
that  we  are  none.  We  have  our  learned 
men,  your  Majesty  has  yours.  Let  the  ques- 


*  “  Ipso  fssto  fuetso  qnemsdosk”  Ipso  facto,  ws 
suppose,  means  on  summary  oonviotion — a  drum- 
heiMl  oourt-martial. 

f  “  Pars  qu«  quemssen  vivos  a  los  pertinsoes  y 
a  los  que  se  reooucilisaeo  les  cortasen  las  csbesss.* 


lion  be  discussed  in  your  presence,  and  we 
bind  ourselves  to  abide  by  your  decision.’ 

**  I  answered  that  I  was  not  learned,  but 
that  the  learned  men  might  argue  the  mat¬ 
ter  among  themselves,  and  that  mine  would 
report  to  me  the  result.  Now,  if  I  had  acted 
otherwise,  and  these  heretics  had  got  any  of 
their  doctrine  into  my  head,  how  could  I 
have  got  it  out?  For  this  reason  I  never 
would  hear  them,  though  they  promised,  if 
I  would  do  so,  to  join  me  with  all  their 
troops.  Afterwards  when  I  was  flying  be¬ 
fore  Maurice,  with  only  six  horsemen  for  my 
attendants,  two  princes  of  the  Empire,  speak¬ 
ing  again  in  the  name  of  all,  implored  me  to 
hear  them  explain  and  defend  their  religious 
opinions,  and  no  longer  to  treat  them  as 
heretics,  promising  on  that  condition  to  sup¬ 
port  me  with  all  their  forces,  to  drive  the 
Turks  from  Hungary,  and  either  to  make  me 
noaster  of  Constantinople,  or  to  die  in  the 
attempt.  I  an.swered,  that  I  would  not  buy, 
at  that  price,  all  Gei  many  and  France,  and 
Spain  and  Italy  :  so  I  spurred  my  horse 
and  left  them  ”• 

Charles  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his 
age,  indeed  of  any  age.  His  powerful  natu¬ 
ral  talents  had  b^n  exercked  and  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  constant  management  of  great 
affairs,  and  by  constant  intercourse  with  emi¬ 
nent  men.  Yet  such  are  the  strange  delu¬ 
sions  by  which  the  most  powerful  intellects 
may  be  abused  on  matters  of  religion,  that 
he  believed  that  the  adopting,  after  full  con¬ 
scientious  inquiry,  an  erroneous  doctrine,  was 
an  injury  to  God  and  to  man,  a  crime  and  a 
un ;  to  be  punished  by  a  cruel  death  here, 
and  by  eternal  misery  hereafter.  With  a 
strange  confusion  of  thought,  he  considered 
such  errors  voluntary,  or  he  would  not  have 
punislied  them;  and  yet  involuntary,  or  he 
would  not  have  feared  their  being  implanted 
in  him  by  discussion. 

That  error  may  sometimes  be  voluntary 
must  be  admitted.  The  man  who  from  care¬ 
lessness  nr  timidity  neglects  or  refuses  to 
ascertain  the  real  grounds  on  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  and  disbelieves ;  the  Roman  Catholic 
who,  for  fear  of  unsettling  his  mind,  will  not 
hear  what  the  Protestant  has  to  say,  the  Trin¬ 
itarian  who  refu-ses  to  discuss  his  faith  with 
the  Socinian,  is  right  or  wrong  only  by  acci¬ 
dent.  The  errors  of  a  man  who  rejects  infor¬ 
mation  are  as  voluntary  as  any  other  part  of 
I  his  conduct. 


*  Cited  from  Sandoval  by  M.  Oaehard,  BnlUtitu 
de  rAeademi*  Royatt  de  Sruxellee,  tom.  zii.  p.  2&1. 
!•'  partie. 
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But  the  error  of  those  who  have  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  and 
of  those  who,  after  patient  and  candid  exam¬ 
ination,  have  come  to  a  wrong  conclusion, 
depends  no  more  on  the  will  than  the  bitter 
taste  of  camomile  or  the  hot  taste  of  pepper. 
We  might  as  usefully  punish  a  man  for  being 
sea-sick  as  for  being  convinced. 

Agiin,  it  must  be  admitted  that  error, 
though  involuntary,  may  lead  to  sin.  A  man 
may  sin  from  not  knowing  what  is  his  duty, 
or  from  believing  that  his  duty  consists 
mainly  in  the  performance  of  things  really 
useless,  or  from  believing  that  his  duty  con¬ 
sists  in  doing  acts  absolutely  mischievous ; 
in  other  words,  he  may  sin  through  ignorance 
or  through  superstition.  But  in  such  cases 
the  danger  of  the  error  arises  from  its  prac¬ 
tical  nature.  If  error  be  merely  speculative, 
if  it  relates,  for  instance,  to  the  Procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Pre-existence  of  the 
Father,  or  the  Immaculate  Conception,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reasonable  ground  for  im¬ 
puting  to  it  any  guilt. 

Now,  purely  speculative  questions  are  pre¬ 
cisely  those  which  have  been  most  furiouslv 
debated.  They  have  created  more  hatred, 
more  bloodshed,  more  wars,  and  more  perse¬ 
cution  than  all  practical  questions  put  to¬ 
gether.  And  for  this  reason,  that  practical 
questions  generally  admit  of  a  decision. 
They  are  debated  and  di8pr»sed  of.  Specu¬ 
lative  questions  are  eternal.  Their  premises 
are  gener.tlly  ambiguous,  often  unintelligible. 
The  discussion  resembles  an  argument  be¬ 
tween  two  deaf  men,  in  which  neither  at¬ 
taches  any  meaning  to  the  words  uttered  by 
the  other.  What  is  the  real  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Transubstantiation  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  Consubstantiation  of  Lu¬ 
ther?  The  former  believes  that  by  conse¬ 
cration  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine 
are  changed  into  the  substance  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  The  latter  affirmed 
that "  The  true  body  of  Christ  i.s  present 
under  the  appearance  of  bread,  and  aLo  his 
true  blood  under  the  appearance  of  wine. 
And  that  that  body  and  blood  are  not  spir¬ 
itual  and  Betitious,  but  the  true  and  natural 
body  which  was  born  of  the  most  Holy  Vir¬ 
gin.  which  same  body  and  blood  are  now 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majestv  of 
God  in  that  divine  Person  who  is  called 
Christ  Jesus.”* 


•  Cited — Waddington’s  History  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  vul.  iiu  p.  217. 


And  for  the  one  or  for  the  other  of  these 
opinions,  each  of  them  we  venture  to  say 
devoid  of  meaning,  thousands  have  thought 
it  their  duty  to  kill,  and  thousands  have 
thought  it  their  duty  to  die. 

We  have  said  that  Charles  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  ability.  He  was  also  a  man  of 
extraordinary  piety.  Immersed  as  he  was  in 
politics  and  in  wars,  ruling  and  even  adminis¬ 
tering  great  and  dissimilar  kingdoms,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  enemies  both  foreign  and  domes¬ 
tic,  managing  the  home  affairs  and  the  for¬ 
eign  affairs  of  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  providing  and  then  com¬ 
manding  their  armies  and  their  fleets,  bis 
principal  business,  the  matter  which  en¬ 
grossed  the  most  of  his  attention,  was  the 
working  out  his  own  salvation.  And  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  first  requisite  to  salvation  to  be  a 
correct  faith.  Such,  however,  was  his  con¬ 
duct  as  to  involve  him  in  errors,  the  public 
mischief  of  which  can  not  be  exaggerated,  or, 
if  there  be  any  guilt  in  error,  the  private 
guilt  In  the  first  place,  his  errors  belonged 
to  the  class  which  we  have  termed  voluntary. 
They  were  the  result  of  his  obstinate  deter¬ 
mination  not  to  inquire.  If  on  a  march  he 
had  been  told,  “Your  maps  are  false,  your 
guides  are  ignorant  or  treacherous,  if  you 
advance  in  this  direction  you  will  destroy 
your  army.  Here  are  the  proofs would 
he  have  refused  to  look  at  the  evidence, 
burnt  alive  the  informants,  and  continued  his 
course  ? 

In  the  second  place,  his  errors  led  him 
not  merely  to  reliance  on  useless  observances 
and  charms,  but  to  ferocious  cruelties,  and, 
what  was  much  worse,  because  much  more 
permanent,  than  any  death  or  torture  inflicted 
on  individuals,  to  measures  which  have  kept 
in  darkness  and  semi-barbarism  one  of  the 
most  energetic  races,  and  perhapt  the  finest 
country,  in  Europe. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  Charles’s 
chances  of  happiness  in  another  world.  We 
have  to  do  only  with  his  reputation  in  this. 
And  we  must  say  that,  judging  by  the  event, 
estimating  him  by  the  influence  which  his 
conduct  has  had  over  the  subsequent  for- 
tun»-s  of  Europe,  and  indeed  of  America, 
we  allot  to  him  a  conspicuous  station  among 
the  enemies  of  mankind.  He  might  have 
done  more  good,  and  he  actually  did  more 
harm,  than  any  sovereign  that  has  reigned 
since  Charlemagne, 
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Wi,  who  can  recall  the  consulship  of  Plan- 
eus,  and  quite  respectable  old  •  fo(;eyfied 
times,  remember  amongst  other  amusements 
which  we  had  as  children  the  pictures  at 
which  we  were  permitted  to  look.  There 
was  Boydell’s  Shakspeare,  black  and  ghastly 
gallery  of  murky  Opies,  glum  Norlhcotes, 
straddling  Fuselis !  there  were  Lear,  Oberon, 
Hamlet,  with  starting  muscles,  rolling  eye. 
balls,  and  long  pointing  quivering  fingers; 
there  was  little  Prince  Arthur  (Northcotej 
crying,  in  while  satin,  and  bidding  good 
Hubert  not  put  out  his  eyes  ;  there  was  Hu¬ 
bert  crying ;  there  was  little  Rutland  bdng 
run  through  the  poor  little  body  by  bloody 
CliflTord  ;  there  was  Cardinal  Beaufort  (Rey¬ 
nolds)  gnashing  his  teeth,  and  grinning  and 
howling  demoniacally  on  his  deathbed  (a  pic¬ 
ture  frightful  to  the  present  day)  ;  there  was 
Lady  Hamilton  (Romney)  waving  a  torch, 
and  dancing  before  a  black  background, — a 
melancholy  museum  indeed.  Smirke’s  de¬ 
lightful  Seven  Ages  only  fitfully  relieved  its 
general  gloom.  We  did  not  like  to  inspect  it 
unless  the  elders  were  present,  and  plenty  of 
lights  and  company  were  in  the  room. 

Cheerful  relatives  used  to  treat  us  to  Miss 
Lin  wood’s.  Let  the  children  of  the  present 
generation  thank  their  stars  that  tragedy  is 
put  out  of  their  way.  Miss  Linwood’s  was 
woreted  work.  Your  grandmother  or  grand¬ 
aunts  took  you  there,  and  said  the  pictures 
were  admirable.  You  saw  “the  Woodman” 
in  worsted,  with  his  axe  and  dog,  trampling 
through  the  snow ;  the  snow  bitter  cold  to 
look  at,  the  woodman’s  pipe  wonderful  ;  a 
gloomy  piece,  that  made  you  shudder.  ’Phere 
were  large  dingy  pictures  of  woollen  martyrs, 
and  scowling  warriors  with  limbs  strongly 
knitted ;  there  was  especially,  at  the  end  of 
a  black  passage,  a  den  of  lions,  that  would 
frighten  any  boy  not  born  in  Africa,  or  Exe¬ 
ter  Change,  and  accustomed  to  them. 

Another  exhibition  used  to  be  West’s  Oal- 
Icry,  where  the  pleasing  figures  of  Lazarus 

*  Pictures  of  Life  and  Character.  By  John  Leech. 
London  1854. 


I  in  his  grave-clothes,  and  Death  on  the  pala 
horse,  used  to  impress  us  children.  The 
tombs  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  vaults  at 
St.  Paul’s,  the  men  in  armor  at  the  Tower, 
frowning  ferociously  out  of  their  helmets,  and 
wielding  their  dreadful  swords  ;  that  super¬ 
human  Queen  Elizabeth  at  the  end  of  the 
room,  a  livid  sovereign  with  glass  eyes,  a 
ruflf,  and  a  dirty  satin  petticoat,  riding  a  horse 
covered  with  steel :  who  does  not  remember 
these  sights  in  London  in  the  consulship  of 
Plancus  ?  and  the  waxwork  in  Fleet  Street, 
not  like  that  of  Madame  Tussaud’s,  whose 
chamber  of  death  is  gay  and  brilliant,  but  a 
nice  old  gloomy  waxwork,  full  of  murderers; 
and  as  a  chief  attraction,  the  dead  baby  and 
the  Princess  Charlotte  lying  in  state. 

Our  story  books  had  no  pictures  in  them 
for  the  most  part.  Frank  (dear  old  Frank !) 
had  none ;  nor  the  Parent’s  Assistant ;  nor 
the  Evenings  at  Home  ;  nor  our  copy  of  the 
Ami  des  enfant :  there  were  a  few  just  at  the 
end  of  the  Spelling  Book,  besides  the  allegory 
at  the  beginning,  of  Ekiucation  leading  up 
Youth  to  the  temple  of  Industry,  where  Dr. 
Dilworth  and  Professor  Walkinghame  stood 
with  crowns  of  laurel ;  there  were,  we  say, 
just  a  few  pictures  at  the  end  of  the  Spelling 
Book,  little  oval  gray  woodcuts  of  Bewick’s, 
mostly  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,  the  Dog 
and  the  Shadow,  and  Brown,  Jones,  and 
Robinson  with  long  ringlets  and  little  tights; 
but  for  pictures,  so  to  speak,  what  had  we  ? 
The  rough  old  woodblocks  in  the  old  harle¬ 
quin-backed  fairy-books  had  served  hundred 
of  years ;  before  our  Plancus,  in  the  time  of 
Priscus  Plancus — in  Queen  Anne’s  time,  who 
knows?  We  were  flogged  at  school;  we 
were  fifty  boys  in  our  boiirding- house,  and 
had  to  wash  in  a  leaden  trough,  under  a  cis¬ 
tern,  with  lumps  of  fat  yellow  soap  floating 
about  in  the  ice  and  water.  Are  our  sons 
ever  flogged  ?  Have  they  not  dressing- 
rooms,  hair-oil,  hip  baths,  and  Baden  towels? 
And  what  picture  books  the  young  \illains 
have !  What  have  these  children  done  that 
they  should  be  so  much  happier  than  we  were.’ 

We  bad  the  Arabian  Nights  and  Waller 
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Scott,  to  be  sure.  Smirke's  illoKtrations  to 
the  former  are  very  6ne.  We  did  not  know 
bow  ((ood  they  were  then ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  we  did  not  prefer  the  little  old  Min¬ 
iature  Library  Nights  with  frontispieces  b^ 
Uwins;  for  these  books  the  pictures  don^ 
count.  Every  hoy  of  imagination  does  his 
own  pictures  to  Scott  and  the  Arabian  Nights 
best. 

Of  funny  pictures  there  were  none  espec¬ 
ially  intended  for  us  children.  There  was 
Rowlandson's  Dr.  Syntax :  Doctor  Syntax, 
in  a  fuzz-wig,  on  a  horse  with  legs  like  sau- 
s.sges,  riding  races,  making  love,  frolicking 
with  rosy  exuberant  damsels.  Those  pictures 
were  very  funny,  and  that  aqualinting  and 
the  gay  colored  plates  very  pleasant  to  wit¬ 
ness  ;  but  if  we  could  not  read  the  poem  in 
those  days,  could  we  digest  it  in  thi.s? 
Nevertheles.s,  apait  from  the  text  which  we 
could  not  master,  we  remember  Dr.  Syntax 
pleasantly,  like  those  cheerful  painted  hiero¬ 
glyphics  in  the  Nineveh  Court  at  Sydenham. 
What  matter  for  the  arrow-head,  illegible 
stuff?  give  us  the  placid  grinning  kings, 
twanging  their  j<»lly  bows  over  their  rident 
horses, wounding  those  good-humored  enemies 
who  tumble  gaily  off  the  towers,  or  drown, 
smiling  in  the  dimpling  waters,  amidst  the 
anerithmon  gelasma  of  the  fish. 

After  Doctor  Syntax,  the  apparition  of 
Corinthian  Tom,  Jerry  Hawthorne,  and  the 
facetious  Bob  Logic,  must  be  recorded — a 
wondrous  history  indeed  theirs  was!  When 
the  futuie  student  of  our  manners  comes  to 
look  over  the  pictures  and  the  writing  of 
these  queer  volumes,  what  will  he  think  of 
our  so<'iely,  customs,  and  language  in  the 
consulship  of  Plancus?  We  have  still  in  our 
mind's  eye  some  of  the  pictures  of  that 
sportive  gallery ;  the  white  coat,  Prussian- 
blue  pantaloons,  Hessian  boots,  and  hooked 
nose  of  Corinthian  Tom;  Jerry's  green  cut¬ 
away  and  leather  gaiters ;  Bob  l^ogic's  green 
spectacles,  and  high-waisted  surtout.  “  Cor¬ 
inthian,"  it  appears,  wa.s  the  phrase  applied 
to  men  of  fashion  and  ton  in  Plancus's  time : 
they  were  the  brilliant  predecessors  of  the 
"  swell"  of  the  present  period — brilliant,  but 
somewhat  barbarous,  it  must  be  confessed. 
The  Corinthians  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
a  great  deal  too  much  in  Tom  Ciibb’s  parlor ; 
they  used  to  go  and  see  "  life"  in  the  gin- 
shops  ;  of  niglits,  walking  home  (as  well  a.« 
they  could),  they  used  to  knock  down 
“Cliaileys,"  poor  harmless  old  watchmen 
with  lanterns,  guardians  of  the  streets  of 
Rome,  Planco  Console.  They  perpetrated  a 
vast  deal  of  boxing ;  they  put  on  the  "  muf¬ 


flers"  in  Jackson's  rooms;  they  “sported 
their  prads"  in  the  Ring  in  the  Park;  they 
attended  cock-fights,  and  were  enlightened 
patrons  of  dogs  and  destroyers  of  rata. 
Besides  these  sports,  the  delassemens  of 
gentlemen  mixing  with  the  people,  our  patri¬ 
cians,  of  course,  occa.«ionally  enjoyed  the 
society  of  their  own  class.  What  a  wonder¬ 
ful  picture  that  used  to  be  of  Corinthian  Tom 
dancing  with  Corinthian  Kate  at  Almack's ! 
What  a  prodigious  dress  Kate  wore  !  With 
what  graceful  abandon  the  pair  flung  their 
arms  about  as  they  swept  through  the  mazy 
quadrille,  with  all  the  noblemen  standing 
around  in  their  stars  and  uniforms!  You 
may  still,  doubtless,  see  the  pictures  at  the 
Biitish  Museum,  or  find  the  volumes  in  the 
corner  of  some  old  country-house  library.' 
You  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  English  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  1820  did  dance  and  caper  in  that 
way,  and  box  and  drink  at  Tom  Cribb’s,  and 
knockdown  watchmen;  and  the  children  of 
to-day,  turning  to  their  elders,  may  say, 
“  Grandmamma,  did  you  wear  such  a  dress 
as  that  when  you  danced  at  Almack's  ? 
There  was  very  little  of  it,  grandmamma. 
Did  grandpapa  kill  many  watchmen  when  be 
was  a  young  man,  and  frequent  thieves, 
gin-shops,  cock-6ghts,  and  the  ring  before 
you  married  him  ?  Did  he  use  to  talk  the 
extraordinary  slang  and  jargon  which  is 
printed  in  this  book  ?  He  is  very  much 
changed.  He  seems  a  gentlemanly  old  boy 
enough  now." 

In  the  above-named  consulate,  when  we 
had  grandfathers  alive,  there  would  be  in 
the  old  gentleman's  library  in  the  country 
two  or  three  old  mottled  portfolios,  or  great 
swollen  scrap  books  of  blue  paper,  full  ol  the 
comic  prints  of  grandpapa’s  time,  ere  Plan¬ 
cus  ever  had  the  fasces  borne  before  him. 
These  prints  were  signed  Gillray,  Bunbury, 
Rowlandson,  Woodward,  and  some  actually 
George  Cruikshank — for  George  is  a  veteran 
now,  and  he  took  the  etching  needle  in  hand 
as  a  child.  He  caricatured  “  Boney,”  bor¬ 
rowing  not  a  little  from  Gillray  in  his  first 
puerile  efforts.  He  drew  Louis  XVIII  try¬ 
ing  on  Boney’s  boots.  Before  the  century 
was  actually  in  its  teens,  we  believe  that 
George  Cruikshank  was  amusing  the  public. 

In  those  great  colored  prints  in  our  grand¬ 
father’s  portfolios  in  the  library,  and  in  some 
other  apartments  of  the  house,  where  the 
caricatures  used  to  be  pasted  in  those  days, 
we  found  things  quite  beyond  our  compre¬ 
hension.  Boney  was  represented  as  a  fierce' 
dwarf,  with  goggle  eyes,  a  huge  laced  hat, 
and  tricolored  plume,  a  crooked  sabre,  reek- 
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ing  with  blood ;  a  little  demon  revelling  in 
lu«t,  murder,  massacre.  John  Bull  was 
shown  kicking  him  a  good  deal ;  indeed  he 
was  prodigiously  kicked  all  through  that 
series  of  pictures;  by  Sidney  Smith  and  our 
brave  allies  the  gallant  Turks ;  by  the  ex¬ 
cellent  and  patriotic  Spaniards ;  by  the  amia¬ 
ble  and  indignant  Russians, — all  nations  had 
boots  at  the  service  of  poor  Master  Bonev. 
How  Pitt  used  to  defy  him  !  How  good  old 
George,  King  of  Brobdignag,  laughed  at 
Gulliver- Boney,  sailing  about  in  his  tank  to 
make  sport  for  their  majesties  1  This  little 
fiend,  this  beggar’s  brat,  cowardly,  murder¬ 
ous,  and  atbeistic  as  he  was  (we  remember 
in  those  old  portfolios,  pictures  representing 
Boney  and  his  family  in  rags,  gnawing  raw 
bones  in  a  Corsican  hut;  Boney  murdering 
the  sick  at  Jaffa  ;  Boney  with  a  hookah  and 
a  larga  turban,  having  adopted  the  Turkish 
religion,  &c.) — this  Corsican  monster,  never¬ 
theless,  had  some  devoted  friends  in  England, 
according  to  the  Gillray  chronicle, — a  set  of 
villains  who  loved  atheism,  tyranny,  plunder, 
and  wickedness,  in  general,  like  their  French 
friend.  In  the  pictures  these  men  were  all 
represented  as  dwarfs,  like  their  ally.  The 
miscreants  got  into  power  at  one  time,  and, 
if  we  remember  right,  were  called  the  Broad- 
backed  Administration.  One  with  shaggy 
eyebrows  and  a  bristly  beard,  the  hirsute 
ringleader  of  the  rascals,  was,  it  appears, 
called  Charles  James  Fox ;  another  miscreant, 
with  a  blotched  countenance,  was  a  certain 
Sheridan ;  other  imps  were  hight  Erskine, 
Norfolk  (Jockey  of),  Moira,  Henry  Petty. 
As  in  our  childish  innocence  we  used  to  look 
at  these  demons,  now  sprawling  and  tipsy  in 
their  cups  ;  now  scaling  heaven,  from  which 
the  angelic  Pitt  hurled  them  down ;  now 
cursing  the  light  (their  atrocious  ringleader 
Fox  was  represented  with  hairy  cloven  feet, 
and  a  tail  and  horns) ;  now  kissing  Boney’s 
boot,  but  inevitably  discomhted  by  Pitt  and 
the  other  good  angels,  we  hated  these  vicious 
wretches,  as  good  children  should  ;  we  were 
on  the  side  of  Virtue  and  Pitt  and  Grandpapa. 
But  if  our  sisters  wanted  to  look  at  the  port¬ 
folios,  the  good  old  grandfather  used  to  hesi¬ 
tate.  There  were  some  prints  among  them 
very  odd  indeed ;  some  that  girls  could  not 
understand ;  some  that  boys,  indeed,  had 
best  not  see.  We  swiftly  turn  over  those 
prohibited  pages.  How  many  of  them  there 
were  in  the  wild,  coarse,  reckless,  ribald, 
generous  book  of  old  English  humor ! 

How  savage  the  satire  was — how  fierce 
the  assault — what  garbage  hurled  at  oppo¬ 
nents — what  foul  blows  were  hit — what 


language  of  Billingsgate  flung!  Fancy  a 
party  in  a  country  house  now  looking  over 
Woodward’s  facetiae  or  some  of  the  Gillray 
comicalities,  or  the  slatternly  Saturnalia  of 
Rowlandson !  Whilst  we  live  we  must 
laugh,  and  have  folks  to  make  us  laugh. 
We  can  not  afford  to  lose  Satyr  with  bis 
pipe,  and  dances,  and  gambols.  But  we 
have  washed,  combed,  clothed,  and  taught 
the  rogue  good  manners ;  or  rather,  let  us 
say,  he  has  learned  them  himself ;  for  he  is 
of  nature  soft  and  kindly,  and  he  has  put 
aside  his  mad  pranks  and  tipsy  habits  ;  and, 
frolicsome  always,  has  become  gentle  and 
harmless,  smitten  into  shame  by  the  pure 
presence  of  our  women  and  the  sweet  con¬ 
fiding  smiles  of  our  children.  Among  the 
veterans,  the  old  pictorial  satirists,  we  have 
mentioned  the  famous  name  of  one  humor¬ 
ous  designer  who  is  still  alive  and  at  work. 
Did  we  not  see  by  his  own  hand,  his  own 
portrait  of  his  own  famous  face,  and  whisk¬ 
ers,  in  the  Illustrated  London  News  the 
other  day  ?  There  was  a  print  in  that  pa¬ 
per  of  an  assemblage  of  Teetotallers  in  Sad¬ 
ler’s  Wells  Theatre,  and  we  straightway  recog¬ 
nized  the  old  Roman  hand — the  old  Romans 
of  the  time  of  Plancus — George  Cruik- 
shank’s.  There  were  the  ohl  bonnets  and 
droll  faces  and  shoes,  and  short  trousers  and 
figures  of  18!i0  sure  enough.  And  there 
was  George  (who  has  taken  to  the  water- 
doctrine,  as  all  the  world  knows)  handing 
some  teetotal leresses  over  a  plank  to  the  ta¬ 
ble  where  the  pledge  was  being  administer¬ 
ed.  How  often  has  George  drawn  that  pic¬ 
ture  of  Cruikshank?  Where  have  n’t  we 
seen  it  ?  How  fine  it  was,  facing  the  effigy 
of  Mr.  Ainsworth  in  “Ainsworth’s  Magazine’’ 
when  George  illustrated  that  periodical ! 
How  grand  and  severe  he  stands  in  that  de¬ 
sign  in  G.  C.’s  “Omnibus,”  where  be  repre¬ 
sents  himself  tongued  like  St.  Dunstan,  and 
tweaking  a  wretch  of  a  publisher  by  the  no'te  I 
The  collectors  of  George’s  etchings — O  the 
charming  etchings  ! — O  the  dear  old  German 
popular  tales ! — the  capital  “  Points  of  Hu¬ 
mor” — the  delightful  Phrenology  and  scrap¬ 
books,  of  the  good  time,  our  time — Plancus’s 
in  fact  I — the  collectors  of  the  Georgian  etch¬ 
ings,  we  say,  have  at  least  a  hundred  pictures 
of  the  artist.  Why,  we  remember  him  in 
his  favorite  Hessian  boots  in  “Tom  and  Jer¬ 
ry”  itself ;  and  in  woodcuts  as  far  back  as 
the  Queen’s  trial.  He  has  rather  de-erted 
satire  and  comedy  of  late  years,  having  turned 
his  attention  to  the  serious,  and  warlike,  and 
sublime.  Having  confessed  our  age  and 
prejudices,  we  prefer  the  comic  and  fanciful 
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to  the  historic,  romantic,  and  at  prerent 
didactic  George.  Mar  respect,  and  length 
of  days,  and  comfortable  repose  attend  the 
brave,  honest,  kindly,  pnre-minded  artist, 
humorist,  moralist!  It  was  he  first  who 
brought  English  pictorial  humor  and  children 
acquainted.  Our  young  pe<»ple  and  their 
fathers  and  mothers  owe  him  many  a  pleas* 
ant  hour  and  harmless  laugh.  Is  there  no 
way  in  which  the  country  could  acknowledge 
the  long  services  and  brave  career  of  such  a 
friend  and  benefactor? 

Since  George’s  time  humor  has  been  con¬ 
verted.  Comus  and  his  wicked  satyrs  and 
leering  fauns  have  disappeared,  and  fled  into 
the  lowest  haunts  ;  and  Comus's  lady  (if  she 
had  a  taste  for  humor,  which  may  be  doubt¬ 
ed)  might  take  up  our  funny  picture  books 
without  the  slightest  precautionary  squeam- 
ishnesB.  What  can  be  purer  than  the  charm¬ 
ing  fancies  of  Ricliard  Doyle?  In  all  Mr. 
Punch’s  huge  galleries,  can’t  we  walk  as 
safely  as  through  Miss  Pinkerton’s  school¬ 
rooms?  And  as  we  look  at  Mr.  Punch’s 
pictures,  at  the  lUusIrated  Nevt  pictures,  at 
all  the  pictures  in  the  book-shop  windows  at 
this  Christmas  season,  as  oldsters,  we  feel  a 
certain  pang  of  envy  against  the  youngsters 
— they  are  too  well  off.  Why  had  n’t  w  pic¬ 
ture-books?  Why  were  we  flogged  so?  A 
plague  on  the  lictors  and  their  rods  in  the 
time  of  Plancus ! 

And  now,  after  this  rambling  preface,  we 
are  arrived  at  the  subject  in  hand — Mr.  John 
Leech  and  his  “  Pictures  of  Life  and  Charac¬ 
ter,”  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Punch.  The 
book  is  better  than  plum-cake  at  Christmas. 
It  is  an  enduring  plum-cake  which  you  may 
eat  and  which  you  may  slice  and  deliver  to 
your  friends ;  and  to  which,  having  cut  it, 
you  may  come  again  and  welcome,  from 
year’s  end  to  year’s  end.  In  the  frontispiece 
you  see  Mr.  Punch  examining  the  pictures  in 
his  gallery — a  portly,  well-dressed,  middle- 
aged,  respectable  gentleman,  in  a  while  neck¬ 
cloth,  and  a  polite  evening  costume — smiling 
in  a  very  bland  and  agreeable  manner  upon  one 
of  his  pleasant  drawings,  taken  out  of  one  of  his 
handsome  portfolios.  Mr.  Punch  has  very 
good  reason  to  smile  at  the  work  and  be 
satisfied  with  the  artist  Mr.  Leech,  his 
chief  contributor,  and  some  kindred  humor¬ 
ists,  with  pencil  and  pen  have  served  Mr. 
Punch  admirably.  Time  was,  if  we  remem¬ 
ber  Mr.  P.’s  history  rightly,  that  he  did  not 
wear  silk  stockings  nor  well-made  clothes 
(the  little  dorsal  irregularity  in  his  figure  is 
almost  an  ornament  now,  so  excellent  a  tailor 
has  he).  He  was  of  humble  beginnings.  It 


is  said  he  kept  a  ragged  little  booth,  which 
he  put  up  at  corners  of  streets ;  associated 
with  beadles,  policemen,  his  own  ugly  wife 
(whom  be  treated  most  scandalously),  and 
persons  in  a  low  station  of  life :  earning  a 
precarious  livelihood  by  the  cracking  of  wild 
jokes,  the  singing  of  ribald  songs,  and  half¬ 
pence  extorted  uom  passers  by.  He  is  the 
Satyrie  genius  we  spoke  of  anon  :  he  cracks 
his  jokes  still,  for  satire  must  live  ;  but  he  is 
combed,  washed,  neatly  clothed,  and  per¬ 
fectly  presentable.  He  goes  into  the  very 
best  company;  he  keeps  a  stud  at  Melton; 
he  has  a  moor  in  Scotland ;  he  rides  in 
the  Park  ;  has  his  stall  at  the  Opera ;  is 
constantly  dining  out  at  clubs  and  in  pri¬ 
vate  society  ;  and  goes  every  night  in  the 
season  to  balls  and  parties,  where  you  see 
the  most  beautiful  women  possible.  He 
is  welcomed  amongst  his  new  friends  the 
great ;  though,  like  the  good  old  English 
gentleman  of  the  song,  he  does  not  forget 
the  small.  He  pats  the  heads  of  street  boys 
and  girls  ;  relishes  the  jokes  of  Jack  the  cos¬ 
termonger  and  Bob  the  dustman ;  good-na¬ 
turedly  spies  out  Molly  the  cook  flirting  with 
policeman  X,  or  Mary  the  nursem  aid  as 
she  listens  to  the  fascinating  guardsman. 
He  used  rather  to  laugh  at  guardsmen, 
“  plungers,”  and  other  military  men  ;  and 
was  until  latter  days  very  contemptuous  in 
his  behavior  towards  Frenchmen.  He  has 
a  natural  antipathy  to  pomp,  and  swagger, 
and  fierce  demeanor.  But  now  that  the 
guardsmen  are  gone  to  war,  and  the  dandies 
of  “  The  Rag ’’-bandies  no  more — are  bat¬ 
tling  like  heroes  at  Balaklava  and  Inkermann 
by  the  side  of  their  heroic  allies,  Mr.  Punch’s 
laughter  is  changed  to  hearty  respect  and 
enthusiasm.  It  is  not  against  courage  and 
honor  he  wars :  but  this  great  moralist — 
must  it  be  owned  ? — has  some  popular  Brit¬ 
ish  prejudices,  and  these  led  him  in  peace¬ 
time  to  laugh  at  soldiers  and  Frenchmen.  If 
those  hulking  fiiotmen  who  accompanied  the 
carriages  to  the  opening  of  Parliament  the 
other  day,  would  form  a  plush  brigade,  wear 
only  gunpowder  in  their  hair,  and  strike  with 
their  great  canes  on  the  enemy,  Mr.  Punch 
would  leave  off  laughing  at  Jeames,  who 
meanwhile  remains  among  us,  to  all  outward 
appearance  regardless  of  satire,  and  calmly 
consuming  his  five  meals  per  diem.  Against 
lawyers,  beadles,  bishops  and  clergy,  and 
authorities,  Mr.  Punch  is  still  rather  bitter. 
At  the  time  of  the  Papal  aggression  he  was 
prodigiou-tly  angry ;  and  one  of  the  chief 
misfortunes  which  happened  to  him  at  that 
period  was  that,  through  the  violent  opin- 
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ions  which  he  expressed  regarding  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy,  he  lost  the  invalnable  ser¬ 
vices,  the  graceful  pencil,  the  harmless  wit, 
the  charming  fane?  of  Mr.  Doyle.  Another 
member  of  Mr.  Punch’s  cabinet,  the  biog¬ 
rapher  of  Jeames,  the  author  of  the  Snob 
Papers,  resigned  his  functions  on  account  of 
Mr.  Punch’s  assaults  on  the  present  Emperor 
of  the  French  nation,  whose  anger  Jeames 
thought  it  was  unpatriotic  to  arouse.  Mr. 
Punch  parted  with  these  contributors:  he 
6lled  their  places  with  others  as  good.  The 
boys  at  the  railroad  stations  cried  Punch  just 
as  cheerily,  and  sold  just  as  many  numbers, 
after  these  events  as  before. 

There  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  in  Mr. 
Punch’s  cabinet  John  Leech  is  the  right-hand 
man.  Fancy  a  number  of  Punch  without 
Leech’s  pictures  !  What  would  you  give  for 
it?  The  learned  gentlemen  who  write  the 
work  must  feel  that,  without  him,  it  were  as 
well  left  alone.  Look  at  the  rivals  whom 
the  popularity  of  Punch  has  brought  into  the 
field ;  the  direct  imitators  of  Mr.  Leech’s 
manner — the  artists  with  a  manner  of  their 
own — how  inferior  their  pencils  are  to  his  in 
humor,  in  depicting  the  public  manners,  in 
anesting,  amu.«ing  the  nation.  The  truth, 
the  strength,  the  free  vigor,  tke  kind  humor, 
the  John  Bull  pluck  anu  spirit  of  that  hand 
are  approached  by  no  competitor.  With 
what  dexterity  he  draws  a  horse,  a  woman, 
a  child  !  He  feels  them  all,  so  to  speak, 
like  a  man.  What  plump  young  beauties 
those  are  with  which  Mr.  Punch’s  chief  con¬ 
tributor  supplies  the  old  gentleman’s  pictorial 
harem  !  What  famous  thews  and  sinews 
Mr.  Punch’s  horses  have,  and  how  Briggs, 
on  the  back  of  them,  scampers  across  coun¬ 
try!  You  see  youth,  strength,  enjoyment, 
manliness  in  those  drawings,  and  in  none 
more  so,  to  our  thinking,  than  in  the  hundred 
pictures  of  children  which  this  artist  loves  to 
design.  Like  a  brave,  hearty,  good-natured 
Briton,  he  becomes  quite  soft  and  tender 
with  the  little  creatures,  pats  gently  their 
little  golden  heads,  and  watches  with  unfail¬ 
ing  pleasure  their  ways,  their  sports,  their 
jokes,  laughter,  caresses.  Enfant  terribles 
come  home  from  Eton ;  young  Miss  prac¬ 
ticing  her  first  flirtation ;  poor  little  ragged 
Polly  making  dirt  pies  in  the  gutter,  or  stag¬ 
gering  under  the  weight  of  Jacky.her  nurse- 
child,  who  is  as  big  as  herself — all  these  little 
ones,  patrician  and  plebeian,  meet  with  kind¬ 
ness  from  this  kind  heart,  and  are  watched 
with  curious  Licety  by  this  amiable  observer. 

We  remember,  in  one  of  those  ancient  Oill- 
ray  portfolios,  a  print  which  used  to  cause 
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a  sort  of  terror  in  us  youthful  spectators,  and 
in  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  (His  Royal 
Highness  was  a  Foxite  then)  was  represented 
as  sitting  alone  in  a  magnificent  hall  after  a 
voluptuous  meal,  and  using  a  great  steel 
fork  in  the  guise  of  a  toothpick.  Fancy  the 
first  young  gentleman  living  employing  such 
a  weapon  in  such  a  way  !  The  most  elegant 
Prince  of  Europe  engaged  with  a  two-pronged 
iron  fork — the  heir  of  Britannia  with  a  bident/ 
The  man  of  genius  who  drew  that  picture 
saw  little  of  the  society  which  he  satirized 
and  amused.  Oillray  watched  public  char¬ 
acters  as  they  walked  by  the  shop  in  St. 
James’s  street,  or  passed  through  the  lobby 
of  the  Houvse  of  Commons.  His  studio  was 
a  garret,  or  litile  better ;  his  place  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  a  tavern- parlor,  where  his  club  held  its 
nightly  sittings  over  their  pipes  and  sanded 
floor.  You  could  not  have  society  represented 
by  men  to  whom  it  was  not  familiar.  When 
Oavarni  came  to  England  a  few  years  since 
— one  of  the  wittiest  of  men,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  dexterous  of  draughtsmen 
— he  published  a  book  of  Let  Anglait,  and 
his  Anglait  were  all  Frenchmen.  The  eye, 
so  keen  and  so  long  practiced  to  observe 
Parisian  life,  could  not  perceive  English  char¬ 
acter.  A  social  painter  must  be  of  the  world 
which  he  depicts,  and  native  to  the  manners 
which  he  portrays. 

Now,  any  one  who  looks  over  Mr.  Leech’s 
portfolio  must  see  that  the  social  pictures 
which  he  gives  us  are  authentic.  What  com¬ 
fortable  little  drawing-rooms  and  dining¬ 
rooms,  what  snug  libraries  we  enter  ;  what 
fine  young-gentlemanly  wags  they  are,  those 
beautiful  little  dandies  who  wake  up  gouty 
old  grandpapa  to  ring  the  bell;  who  de¬ 
cline  aunt’s  pudding  and  custards,  saying 
that  they  will  reserve  themselves  fur  an 
anchovy  toast  with  the  claret  ;  who  talk 
together  in  ball-room  doors,  where  Fred 
whispers  Charley — pointing  to  a  dear  little 
partner  seven  yea's  old — “  My  dear  Charley, 
she  has  very  much  gone  ofl’ ;  you  should 
have  seen  that  girl  last  season  !”  Look  well 
at  every  thing  appertaining  to  the  economy 
of  the  famous  Mr.  Biiggs ;  how  snug,  quiet, 
appropriate  all  the  appointments  are  !  Whai 
a  comfortable,  neat,  clean,  middle-class  house 
Briggs’s  is  (in  the  Bayswater  suburbs  of  Lon¬ 
don,  we  should  guess,  from  the  sketches  of 
the  surrounding  scenery)!  What  a  good 
stable  he  has,  with  a  loose  box  for  those 
celebrated  hunters  which  he  rides !  How 
pleasant,  clean,  and  warm  his  breakfast  table 
looks  !  What  a  trim  little  maid  brings  in  the 
I  top-boots  which  horrify  Mrs.  B. !  What  a 
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•nug  dressing-room  he  has,  complete  in  all 
its  appointments,  and  in  which  he  appears 
trying  on  the  delightful  hunting-cap  which 
Mrs,  Briggs  flings  into  the  fire !  How  cosey 
all  the  Briggs  party  seem  in  their  dining¬ 
room,  Briggs  reading  a  Treatise  on  Dog¬ 
breaking  by  a  lamp;  mamma  and  grannie 
with  their  respective  needleworks;  the  chil¬ 
dren  clustering  round  a  great  book  of  prints — 
a  great  book  of  prints  such  as  this  before  us, 
which,  at  this  season,  must  m  ike  thousands 
of  children  happy  by  as  many  firesides! 
The  inner  life  of  all  these  people  is  repre¬ 
sented  :  Leech  draws  them  as  naturally  as 
Teniers  depicts  Dutch  boors,  or  Moorland 
pigs  and  stables.  It  is  your  house  and  mine  : 
we  are  looking  at  everybody’s  family  circle. 
Our  boys  coming  from  school  give  themselves 
such  airs,  the  young  scapegraces !  our  girls, 
going  to  parties,  are  so  tricked  out  by  fond 
mammas — a  social  history  of  London  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As  such 
future  students — lucky  they  to  have  a  book 
BO  pleasant — will  regard  these  pages ;  even 
the  mutations  of  fashion  tliey  may  follow 
here  if  they  be  so  inclined.  Mr.  L^cb  has 
as  fine  an  eye  for  tailory  and  millinery  as  for 
horseflesh  How  they  change  those  cloaks 
and  bonnets  !  How  we  have  to  pay  milliners’ 
bills  from  year  to  year !  Where  are  those 
prodigious  chktelaines  of  1850  which  no  lady 
could  be  without?  Where  those  charming 
waistcoats,  those  “  stunning”  wai-tcoats,  w  hich 
our  young  girls  used  to  wear  a  few  brief 
seasons  back,  and  which  cause  ’Gus,  in  the 
sweet  little  sketch  of  *'  La  Mode,”  to  ask 
Ellen  for  her  tailor’s  address !  *Gus  is  a 
young  warrior  by  this  time,  very  likely  fac¬ 
ing  the  enemy  at  Inkermann  ;  and  pretty 
Ellen,  and  that  love  of  a  sister  of  hers,  are 
married  and  happy  let  us  hope,  superintend¬ 
ing  one  of  those  delightful  nursery  scenes 
which  our  artist  depicts  with  such  tender 
humor.  Fortunate  artist,  indeed  !  You  see 
he  most  have  been  bred  at  a  good  public 
school ;  that  he  has  ridden  many  a  good 
horse  in  his  day ;  paid,  no  di>ubt,  out  of  bis 
own  purse  for  the  originals  of  some  of  those 
lovely  caps  and  bonnets ;  and  watched  pa¬ 
ternally  the  ways,  smiles,  frolics,  and  slum¬ 
bers  of  his  favorite  little  people. 

As  you  look  at  the  drawings,  secrets  come 
out  of  them, — private  jokes,  as  it  were,  im¬ 
parted  to  you  by  the  author  for  your  special 
delectation.  How  remarkably,  for  instance, 
has  Mr  Leech  observed  the  hair-dressers  of 
the  present  age!  Look  at  “Mr.  Tongs,” 
whom  that  hideous  old  bald  woman,  who 
ties  on  her  bonnet  at  the  glass,  informs  that 


“  she  has  used  the  whole  bottle  of  Balm  of 
California,  but  her  hair  comes  ofif  yet.” 
You  can  see  the  bear’s  grease  not  only  on 
Tongs’  head  but  on  bis  bands,  which  be  is 
clapping  clammily  together.  Remark  him 
who  is  telling  his  client  “  there  is  cholera  in 
the  hair ;”  and  that  lucky  rogue  whom  the 
young  lady  bids  to  cut  off  “  a  long  thick 
piece  ” — for  somebody,  doubtless.  All  these 
men  are  diSerent,  and  delightfully  natural 
and  absurd.  Why  should  hair-dressing  be 
an  absurd  profession  ? 

The  amateur  will  remark  what  an  excel¬ 
lent  part  hands  play  in  Mr.  Leech’s  pieces : 
his  admirable  actors  use  them  with  perfect 
naturalness.  Look  at  Betty,  putting  the  urn 
down  ;  at  cook,  laying  her  hands  on  the 
kitchen  table,  whilst  her  policeman  grumbles 
at  the  cold  meat.  They  are  cook’s  and 
housemaid’s  hands  without  mistake,  and  not 
without  a  certain  beauty  too.  The  b-ald  old 
lady,  who  is  tying  her  bonnet  at  Tong’s,  has 
hands  which  you  see  are  trembling.  Watch 
the  fingers  of  the  two  old  harridans  who  are 
talking  scandal ;  for  what  long  years  past 
they  have  pointed  out  holes  in  their  neigh¬ 
bors’  dre^ses  and  mud  on  their  flounces. 
“  Here ’s  a  go  !  I ’ve  lost  my  diamond  ring.” 
As  the  dustman  utters  this  pathetic  crv,  and 
looks  at  his  hand,  you  burst  out  laughing. 
These  are  among  the  little  points  of  humor. 
One  could  indicate  hundreds  of  such,  as  one 
turns  over  the  pleasant  pages. 

There  is  a  little  snob  or  gent,  whom  we 
all  of  us  know,  who  wears  little  tufts  on  his 
little  chin,  outrageous  pins  and  pantaloons, 
smokes  cigars  on  toliacconists’  counters, 
sucks  his  cane  in  the  streets,  struts  al)out 
with  Mrs.  Snob  and  the  baby  (the  latter  an 
injmense  woman,  whom  Snob  nevertheless 
bullies),  who  is  a  favorite  abomination  of 
Leech,  and  pursued  by  that  savage  humorist 
into  a  thousand  of  bis  haunts.  There  he  is, 
choosing  waistcoats  at  the  tailor’s — such 
waUtcoats  !  Yonder  he  is  giving  a  shilling 
to  the  sweeper  who  calls  him  “  capting  ;  ’ 
now  he  is  offering  a  paletot  to  a  huge  giant 
j  who  is  going  out  in  the  rain.  They  don’t 
know  their  own  pictures,  very  likely  ;  if  they 
I  did,  they  would  have  a  meeting,  and  thirty 
I  or  forty  of  them  would  be  deputed  to  thrash 
I  Mr.  Leech.  One  feels  a  pity  for  the  poor 
I  little  bucks.  In  a  minute  or  two,  when  we 
I  close  this  discourse  and  walk  the  streets,  we 
shall  see  a  dozen  such. 

Ere  we  shut  the  desk  up,  just  one  word  to 
oint  out  to  the  unwary  specially  to  note  the 
ackgrounds  of  landscapes  in  Leech’s  draw- 
wings — homely  diawings  of  moor  and  wood, 
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and  seashore  and  London  street — the  scenes 
of  bis  little  dramas.  They  are  as  excellently 
true  to  nature  at  the  actors  themselves ;  our 
respect  for  the  genius  and  humor  which  in¬ 
vented  both,  increases  as  we  look  and  look 


again  at  the  designs.  May  we  have  more  of 
them ;  more  pleasant  Christmas  volumes, 
over  which  we  and  our  children  can  laugh 
together.  Can  we  have  too  much  of  truth, 
and  fun,  and  beauty,  and  kindness? 


From  Dickeni’t  Honsehold  Word*. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  GIL  BLAS. 


In  a  line  with  the  south  transept  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Boulogne,  runs 
a  little  street — the  street  of  the  Ch&teau. 
Whoever  looks  at  the  second  house  on  the 
left,  in  passing  up  the  street  from  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  may  observe,  over  its  picturesque  door¬ 
way,  the  outline  of  a  dark  block  of  marble, 
upon  which  is  to  be  read  by  good  eyes,  an 
inscription  in  Roman  capitals  that  have  lost 
much  of  their  distinctness,  **  Here  died  the 
author  of  Oil  Bias,  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
forty-seven.”  Le  Sage  has,  1  believe,  no 
other  monument  of  stone,  and  he  owes  this 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  what  might  be  thought 
an  odd  set  of  admirers,  namely,  the  Boulogne 
Agricultural  Society  ;  but  the  mo^t  intelli¬ 
gent  gentlemen  of  the  department  are,  in 
fact,  enrolled  in  this  patriotic  association,  and 
papers  on  literary  subjects  are  read,  and 
poems  recited,  at  some  of  its  meetings. 

Not  only  stone  masons,  but  even  biogra¬ 
phers  have  been  too  little  concerned  with 
Monsieur  Alain- Ren6  Le  Sage.  He  was  an 
only  son.  His  father  was  a  country  lawyer, 
and  a  rich  man  according  to  provincial  ideas 
of  wealth.  Alain-R6nd  was  born  in  the  year 
sixteen  hundred  and  sixty  eight,  at  Sarzeau, 
a  little  town  in  the  peninsula  of  Rhuys,  four 
leagues  from  Vannes.  When  he  was  nine 
years  old  he  lost  his  mother.  When  he 
was  fourteen  years  old  he  lost  his  father. 
He  passed  then  under  the  guardianship 
of  an  uncle,  who  lost  for  him  his  inher¬ 
itance.  The  son  of  an  educated  man,  he 
received  liberal  instruction, — that  is  to  say, 
he  was  sent  to  a  school  established  by  the 
Jesuits  at  Vannes, — and  he  was  a  quick  pupil. 
Of  his  life  during  the  first  years  of  orphan¬ 
hood  nq  record  remains ;  but  it  was  probably 
through  th'e  good  offices  of  his  father's  friends 
that  he  obtained  employment  upon  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  customs  in  Bretagne.  He 


either  abandoned  that  employment  or  was 
dismissed  from  it.  The  pure  tone  of  his  char¬ 
acter  makes  it  likely  that  he  forsook  the  call¬ 
ing  as  offensive  to  the  generosity  of  youth, 
and  inconsistent  with  his  noble  aspirations. 
Certainly  he  left  it  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  general  character  of  the  class  of  men — 
farmers  of  revenue — under  whom  he  served, 
and  the  disgust  that  be  felt  towards  them 
stuck  by  him  throughout  his  life. 

Thus  it  happened  that,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  Le  Sage  travelled  to  Paris,  meaning 
there  to  graduate  at  the  university,  and  to 
find,  if  he  could,  new  means  of  livelihood.  He 
was  a  handsome  and  agreeable  young  fellow, 
remarkable  for  his  wit  and  bis  good  taste  in 
literature,  by  which  he  was  not  without  hope 
that  be  might  get  a  living.  He  won  quickly 
the  good  graces  of  the  ladies  whom  he  met. 
One  lady  of  quality,  it  is  siud,  made  him  an 
offer  of  her  hand  and  fortune  ;  but  he  scorned 
selfishness  in  marriage ;  and  having  quietly 
fallen  in  love  with  Marie-Elizabetb  Hudyard, 
a  tradesman’s  daughter — who  had,  like  him¬ 
self,  more  treasure  in  the  heart  than  in  the 
pocket — he  made  her  his  wife  when  he  was 
a  few  months  more  than  twenty -six  years 
old. 

Remaining  true  to  literature,  be  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  translate  the  letters  of  Aristenetes. 
His  friend  Monsieur  Dancbet,  being  made 
rofessor  of  rhetoric  at  Chartres,  promised 
is  irfluence  to  get  them  printed  there.  The 
translation  was  accordingly  made,  and  pub¬ 
lished,  as  it  appears,  at  Rotterdam.  The 
world,  however,  took  but  very  little  notice  of 
it.  Young  Le  Sage  bad  obtained  for  himself 
a  status  as  an  advocate  before  the  Court  of 
Parliament,  when  be  married  and  settled  in 
Paris.  Though  in  want  of  money,  and  apt 
at  making  friends  who  could  have  put  him 
on  the  road  to  loaves  and  fishes,  he  had  a 
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spirit  above  begging,  and  besieged  no  man 
with  solicitation.  Even  while  living  in  dis¬ 
comfort,  he  refused  to  sell  his  independence 
to  (he  Marshal  de  Villeroi ;  and  a  little  em¬ 
ployment  that,  after  a  time,  came  to  him,  he 
abandoned,  as  soon  as  he  felt  it  possible  to 
live  by  devoting  himself  wholly  to  literary 
work.  The  difficult  tirst  step  in  the  career  of 
a  man  of  letters  was  made  easier  to  Le  Sage 
by  the  Abbe  de  Lionne,  a  passionate  admirer 
of  Spanish  literature,  who  taught  Le  Sage 
the  language  out  of  which  his  pleasures  were 
derived  ;  and  by  presenting  him  with  a  mod¬ 
erate  annuity,  enabled  him  to  employ  this 
acquisition  to  advantage.  Le  Sage  then  com¬ 
menced  in  good  earnest  his  career  of  author¬ 
ship,  by  working  on  the  dramatic  stores  of 
Spain,  whereof  few  grains  had  then  been 
scattered  among  readers  north  of  the  Pyren¬ 
ees.  Translations,  or  imitations,  of  some  of 
the  best  comedies  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon, 
and  others,  were  published  by  him,  or  per¬ 
formed  at  the  TheAtre  Fran9ais,  with  limited 
success.  A  more  favorable  reception  did  not 
greet  the  appearance  of  two  small  volumes, 
comprising  his  version  of  Avellaneda’s  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Don  Quixote. 

Following,  in  spite  of  discouragement,  the 
course  on  which  he  had  embarked,  he  brought 
out,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  seven,  his  fa¬ 
mous  Diable  Boiteux.  To  what  extent  Le  Sage 
is  indebted,  in  this  production,  to  Velez,  fiom 
whom,  avowedly,  the  idea  is  taken,  he  has 
himself  stated,  in  bis  dedication  to  the  Span¬ 
ish  author,  of  the  enlarged  edition  of  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  and  twenty  six.  The  success 
of  the  Diable  Boiteux  was  prodigious.  So 
eager  was  the  demand  for  it,  that,  we  are 
told,  two  young  gallants  of  the  court,  hap¬ 
pening  to  enter  the  publisher’s  shop  to  pur¬ 
chase  copies  when  (of  the  second  edition)  only 
one  remained  on  band,  were  hardly  prevented 
from  deciding  the  question  which  of  them 
should  have  it  by  a  duel.  Such  extreme  popu¬ 
larity  was  owing,  not  to  the  merit  of  the 
work  only,  but  also  to  the  introduction  into 
it  of  many  piquant  anecdotes  and  lively  sa¬ 
tire:*  upon  living  personages. 

Le  Sage  had  presented  to  the  ThbAtre 
Fran^ais  a  comedy  in  one  act,  with  the  title 
of  the  Presents — Les  Etrennes — to  be  per¬ 
formed  on  a  day  of  New  Year’s  gifts,  the 
6rst  of  January,  seventeen  hundred  and  six. 
It  was  a  work  begotten  of  his  experience 
among  the  farmers  of  revenue,  and  was  de* 
Mgned,  in  a  spirit  of  righteous  indignation, 
to  inflict  public  chastisement  upon  them  for 
their  villanous  extortions.  The  piece  was 
refused.  Le  Sage  was,  however,  very  much 


in  earnest.  He  took  it  back;  and  instead  of 
cutting  down  or  mollifying  the  expression  of 
his  scorn,  he  extended  it  into  a  five-act  come¬ 
dy,  and  called  it  after  bis  hero,  Turcaret. 
This  change  was  very  far  from  removing  bia 
difficulties.  'The  class  attacked  was  power¬ 
ful,  and  it  resorted  to  all  possible  expedients 
to  escape  a  public  flogging.  But,  while  the 
suge  was  denied  to  him,  Le  i^ge  could 
nevertheless  secure  a  certain  degree  of  pub¬ 
licity,  and  influential  advocates  for  his  work 
by  reading  it  in  some  of  those  brilliant  Paris¬ 
ian  coteries  the  titled  members  of  which  were 
by  no  means  backward  in  assistance  to  a 
satirist  fighting  against  wealthy  parvenus ; 
who  were  presumptuous  and  despicable  in 
their  eyes.  Le  Sage  wrote  out  of  a  noble 
spirit,  and  such  patrons  applauded  what  be 
wrote  out  of  a  mean  spirit.  But  the  man  of 
letters  was  no  servant  to  their  pride.  The 
Princess  de  Bouillon  appointed  a  day  for  the 
reading  of  Turcaret,  and  condescended  to 
permit  the  favored  author  to  fix  the  hour  of 
attendance  most  convenient  to  himself.  Le 
Sage  happened  by  a  rare  chance  to  be  en¬ 
gaged,  on  the  appointed  day,  as  advocate  in 
a  cause  before  the  court  of  Parliament.  'I'bis 
business  detained  him ;  and  when  he  did  at 
last  reach  the  Princess’s  hotel,  he  found  the 
aristocratic  circle  in  a  flutter  of  affront.  He 
related,  with  much  earnest  apology,  the 
cause  of  the  delay.  His  apology  was 
haughtily  received.  No  reason,  the  Prin¬ 
cess  said,  could  justify  the  impropriety  of 
keeping  such  a  dignified  assembly  so  long 
waiting.  **  Madame,”  replied  Le  Sage,  1 
have  been  the  cause  of  your  highness’s  losing 
an  hour.  I  will  now  be  the  means  of  your 
regaining  it.”  With  a  profound  bow  he  re¬ 
tired.  The  Princess  endeavored  to  detain 
him ;  some  of  the  company  ran  after  him  to 
bring  him  back.  In  vain  :  Le  Sage  never 
again  entered  the  Hotel  of  the  Princess  de 
Bouillon. 

Le  Sage’s  manly  feeling  was  shown  about 
the  same  time  in  another  way.  A  hundred 
thousand  francs  were  offered  him  by  the 
farmers  of  revenue  for  the  suppression  of  his 
play.  Poor  as  he  was,  he  scorned  the  bribe. 
The  culprits  redoubled  their  intrigues,  and  it 
required  an  express  order  from  the  Dauphin, 
before  the  actors  of  the  TheAtre  Fran^ais 
could  be  persuaded  to  put  Turcaret  upon  the 
stage ;  and  on  the  evening  of  Valentine’s 
day,  seventeen  hundred  and  nine,  its  first 
performance  took  place  ;  Le  Sage  being  then 
a  little  more  than  forty  years  of  age.  The 
success  of  Turcaret  was  perfect ;  yet  it  at 
first  enjoyed  a  run  of  only  seven  nights.  The 
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extraordinary  cold,  which  had  kept  theatres  I 
closed  during  the  previous  winter  months, 
still  continued  to  be  excessive  in  February. 
At  the  same  time  the  efforts  of  the  party 
eatinzcd  to  stop  the  comedy  in  its  career, 
were  of  course  incessant.  Its  representation 
was,  however,  subsequently  resumed ;  and 
it  is  to  this  day  a  stock-piece  at  French 
theatres. 

A  second  play,  entitled  the  Tontine,  hav¬ 
ing  been  ill  received  by  the  actors,  the 
author  broke  off  with  them,  renounced  for  a 
time  all  connection  with  the  stage,  and  en- 

Eged  in  a  task  honorable  to  his  friendship. 

s  friend  Petis  de  la  Croix,  then  employed 
upon  his  translation  of  the  Thousand  and 
One  Nights,  needed  the  assistance  of  a  more 
expert  pen  than  his  own  in  preparation  of 
the  work  for  press:  and  one  or  two  of 
the  best  years  of  Le  Sage’s  life  were  spent  in 
the  revision  of  this  translation.  Meantime  a 
war  of  rival  interests  had  arisen  among  the 
comedians,  which  opened  the  way  for  the 
lucrative  exercise  of  his  peculiar  talent,  the 
union  of  pungent  satire  with  the  airy  fun 
demanded  in  the  lighter  productions  of  the 
French  st-ige.  Besides  tlie  two  great  thea¬ 
tres  of  Pans,  certain  “  minors  ”  were  allowed 
to  be  open  during  two  seasons  of  the  year, 
in  the  ancient  fairs  of  Saint-Germun  and 
Saint-Laurent.  Only  marionnettes  were,  at 
first,  the  performers;  and  when,  in  .rixteen 
hundred  and  ninety,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  a  troop  of  children  of  both  sexes, 
the  company  of  the  TbbAtre  Fran9His,  who 
had  one  of  two  shares  in  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  speaking  the  native  language 
upon  a  dramatic  stage,  ordered  the  usurping 
show  to  be  pulled  down.  Tbe  Italian  com¬ 
pany — which  had  not  long  before  been  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  general  prohibition  to  use 
tbe  French  tongue,  and  enjoyed  the  other 
half  share  in  the  monopoly — made  in  the 
year  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety- seven  an 
unfortunate  use  of  their  privilege.  It  an¬ 
nounced  a  comedy  for  representation  under 
the  title  of  the  False  Prude.  Tbe  court  dis¬ 
covered  in  those  words  a  libel  upon  Madame 
de  Mainlenon.and  banUhed  tbe  Italians  from 
the  country.  The  conductors  of  the  perform¬ 
ances  oi  the  fair  affected  then  to  step  into  the 
vacant  place,  assumed  the  character  of  the 
Italians’  successors,  and  played  fragments  of 
Italian  farces.  These  exhibitions  proved  at¬ 
tractive,  and  the  French  comedians  obtained 
an  order  from  the  judges,  forbidding  their 
rivals  to  represent  any  comedy  whatever  by 
means  of  dialogue.  The  innovators  thereupon 
abeuined  from  comedies,  and  confined  their 
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performances  to  single  scenes.  These  likewise 
were  prohibited.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word  "dialogue,”  they 
had,  next,  recourse  to  scenes  in  monologue. 
At  first  only  one  actor  spoke,  and  the  rest 
expressed  themselves  by  signs.  Then  came 
an  improved  form  of  monologue;  the  actor 
who  had  spoken  retreated  behind  the  scenes, 
while  the  other,  who  remained,  spoke  in  his 
turn,  and  in  turn  retreated,  in  order  again  to 
give  place  upon  the  stage  to  the  first.  Some¬ 
times  the  speaking  was  all  done  behind  the 
scenes ;  and  sometimes  the  one  actor  who 
spoke  before  the  public  repeated  aloud  what 
the  others  whispered  to  him.  The  ingenuity 
of  these  contrivances  to  elude  the  vexatious 
pursuit  of  the  law,  gave  rest  to  the  perform¬ 
ances,  and  the  people  thronged  to  the  spec¬ 
tacles  of  the  fair. 

The  next  step  of  the  dramatic  warriors 
was  to  purchase  from  the  directors  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  to  whom  it  was 
understood  legally  to  belong,  the  privilege  of 
singing.  But,  when  they  attempted  to  make 
use  of  this  privilege,  they  found  their  theatre 
invaded  by  a  strong  body  of  the  police,  sent 
by  order  of  the  judges;  and  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  these  authorities  the  carpenter  of 
the  Th4&tre  Fran^ais  and  his  assistants  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  a  second  demolition  of  tbe  building. 
This  work  had  already  begun,  when  an  officer 
made  his  appearance  with  a  command  from 
the  court,  bearing  date  the  same  day,  which 
overruled  the  decree  of  the  judges.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  instantly  set  about  tbe  repairing  of 
what  little  mischief  had  been  done ;  next 
morning  the  play- bills  were  placarded  just  as 
usual,  and  in  the  evening  the  house  over¬ 
flowed.  Again,  however,  their  theatre  was 
destroyed,  and  that  completely,  even  to  the 
burning  of  its  fragments ;  but  again  it  was 
rebuilt. 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  ruin¬ 
ous  attacks,  the  actors  of  the  fair  at  laot  de¬ 
termined  to  confine  their  performance  to 
dumb  show.  Among  oiher  pieces  represent¬ 
ed  in  this  manner  was  one  called  the  Chicks 
of  Leda ;  a  ludicrous  parody  of  the  Tynda- 
rides  of  Danchet.  The  company  of  the  Th4- 
&tre  Fran9ais  had  by  this  time  come  to  be 
familiarly  known  as  the  Romans ;  and  the 
success  of  the  Chicks  of  Leda,  as  well  as  of 
many  similar  pieces,  was  ensured  by  the  en- 
ergy  with  which  the  Romans  were  burle^qlled 
and  mimicked  by  their  opponents.  E.sch 
noble  Roman  was  at  once  to  be  recognixfd — 
not  only  by  caricatures  of  the  cbaractt-rs  in 
which  he  commonly  appeared,  but  by  tbe 
I  imitation  of  his  peculiar  gestures  and  the 
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tones  of  his  voice  In  order  to  accomplish 
the  Ust  object  without  breaking  the  rule  of 
dumbness,  the  comedians  of  the  fair  pro¬ 
nounced  in  solemn  tragic  tones  a  succession 
of  syllables  without  sense  or  meaning,  but 
arranged  in  sonorous  Alexandrine  mouth¬ 
fuls. 

A  further  improvement:  the  actors  came 
upon  the  stage  each  furnished  with  a  roll  of 
bills,  on  which  were  printed  in  large  charac¬ 
ters  the  names  of  their  parts,  with  the  most 
necessary  of  the  words  that  they  must  be 
supposed  to  speak.  On  coming  to  the  point  at 
which  the  matter  inscrilnKl  on  any  particular 
bill  was  required — the  whole  roll  having  pre- 
▼iou'ly  been  pul  in  order — he  unrolled  and 
displayed  it,  and  then  slipped  it  to  the  back. 
At  first  these  placards  were  in  prose ;  after¬ 
wards,  coupleU  adapted  to  well-known  airs 
were  written  on  them.  The  orchestra  played 
the  air  ;  persons  hired  for  the  purpose,  and 
posted  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  pit,  sang  the 
words ;  the  public  itself  supplied  the  cho¬ 
rus.  By  means  of  a  further  contrivance,  the 
performers  were  relieved  from  the  inconve¬ 
nience  of  carrying  so  many  paper  bills:  little 
boys,  di  eased  as  cupids,  were  suspended  by 
machinery  from  the  roof :  and,  supporting 
the  rolls  between  them,  unfolded  and  dis¬ 
played  them  at  the  proper  limes. 

Although  Le  S.ige,  in  the  prologue  to 
Turcaret,  had  pointed  some  satirical  strokes 
against  the  performers  of  the  fair,  he  now 
sympathized  with  them  to  the  extent  of 
setting  about  some  compositions  suited  to 
their  new  school  of  art — the  opera  of  hand¬ 
bills. 

The  first  pieces  composed  by  him  for  this 
pur[H>se  were  represented  by  means  of  bills, 
and  the  words  were  wholly  sung.  A  few 
sentences  of  prose  were,  by  degrees,  inter- 
sper-ed  among  the  couplets.  At  length, 
their  confidence  increasing  with  their  strength, 
the  two  companies  of  the  fair  ventured  to 
as-ume  the  title  of  Op6ra  Comique.  The 
accession  of  Le  Sage  was  thus  the  means  of 
introducing  consistency,  and  something  of 
the  appearance  and  polish  of  art,  into  the 
homely  beginnings  of  the  French  comic 
opera,  or  what  is  now  called  comedie  vau* 
deville.  Neither  the  deplorable  state  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  in  France,  the  higher  interests  of 
other  departments  of  literature  and  art,  nor 
the  intiigues  of  the  court  and  church,  pre¬ 
vented  the  public  attention  from  being  pro¬ 
foundly  occupied  by  the  progress  of  the  war 
betwe4‘n  the  privileged  compsny,  the  regu¬ 
lars,  and  the  guerillas  of  the  fair.  Law  and 
authority  being  at  every  point  defeated  or 
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eluded  by  the  fair  men,  the  belligerents  on 
both  sides  let  law  alone,  and  confined  their 
efforts  to  the  u^e  of  pun  and  satire,  ridicule 
and  person  ttion  In  seventeen  hundred  and 
sixteen,  the  Italian  company  was  recalled 
and  entered  into  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  the  Th^&tre  Fran^ais ;  but  the 
allied  troupes  were  worsted.  Parody,  the 
chief  weapon  of  the  fair,  was  loo  strong  for 
prerogative :  the  dexterous  pointing  of  Le 
Sage’s  pieces  had  the  effect  of  silencing  the 
batteries  of  the  allies.  The  Duchess  of  Or¬ 
leans,  wife  of  the  llegent,  being  determined 
to  witness  the  representation  of  the  Princess 
of  Carisma,  one  of  Le  Sage’s  mcst  popular 
vaudevilles,  it  was  ordered  to  be  performed 
at  the  Palais  Royal.  The  Regent  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  entertainment,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  comic  opera  was  perfect.  The  records 
of  the  French  stage  enumerate  one  hundred 
and  one  pieces,  wholly  or  in  part  compiosed 
by  Le  Sage,  and  performed  by  the  compa¬ 
nies  of  the  comic  opera. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  those  less  worthy 
occupations — which,  through  a  long  series  of 
years,  were  the  means  of  keeping  alive  the 
fire  upon  his  hearth — Le  Sage  did  not  forget 
the  higher  claims  of  literature.  Of  Gil  Bias 
— that  world’s  romance — two  volumes  were 
published  in  seventeen  hundred  and  fifteen, 
their  author’s  age  then  being  forty-seven ; 
and  a  third  was  issued  nine  years  afterwards. 
The  fourth,  and  final  volume,  was  delayed 
until  eleven  years  after  the  third  had  ap¬ 
peared.  This  work  placed  Le  Sage,  at  once 
and  for  all  time,  in  the  rank  of  a  European 
classic.  Its  contemporary  reputation  may 
have  been  owing  in  a  measure  to  the  skilful¬ 
ly  interwoven  anecdotes  and  allusions,  then 
more  in'ensely  relished,  because  better  un¬ 
derstood,  than  they  can  now  be  by  our¬ 
selves.  But  the  truth  of  its  lively  pictures 
of  human  nature  will  for  ever  satisfy  the  wits 
of  the  experienced,  and  their  variety  will 
never  cease  to  charm  the  fancies  of  the 
young.  The  creator  of  its  class,  it  has  been 
followed  by  a  thousand  imitations. 

A  notion  was  long  current,  and  is  perhaps 
not  yet  quite  exploded,  that  Oil  Bias  is  itself 
an  imitation.  Voltaire  aanerted  that  it  was 
tran>lated  or  stolen  from  the  Spanish  of  Vin¬ 
cent  Espinel ;  and,  more  recently,  the  charge 
was  repeated  in  another  form,  by  a  Spanish 
Jesuit  named  Isla.  A  translation  of  the 
work  by  this  person  was  published  at  Mad¬ 
rid  in  eighteen  hundred  and  five,  under  the 
title  of  Gil  Bias  Restored  to  his  Country. 
He  asserts  that  Gil  Bias  was  composed  in 
the  Spanish  langu-ige,  during  the  ministry 
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of  the  Duke  of  Olirarez  (sixteen  hundred 
and  thirt}  -6ve),  that  the  work  was  denounced 
to  the  government  as  containing  dangerous  I 
revelations  regarding  the  secrets  of  the  court, 
und  the  manuscript  seized.  The  unnamed 
author,  escaping  into  France,  there,  it  is  said, 
died,  leaving  a  copy  of  his  manuscript,  which 
he  had  concealed  and  taken  with  him ;  this 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Le  Sage,  and  was  by 
him  enlarged,  and  otherwise  adapted  to  his 
purpose,  in  the  same  way  as  he  had  adapted 
previously  the  work  of  Velez.  This  story 
refutes  itself,  because  Isla  conhrmed  it  with 
the  assertion  that  the  original  MS.  was  still 
in  the  Escurial.  The  Comte  de  Neuch&teaux, 
in  a  dissertation  read  before  the  French 
Academy,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen, 
and  prebxed  to  the  edition  of  Gil  Bias  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  year  following  by  Didot,  has 
answered  both  Voltaire’s  assertions  and  the 
Spaniard’s.  He  proves  that  the  life  of  the 
Squire  Obregon,  the  work  named  by  Vol¬ 
taire,  as  the  original  from  which  Le  Sage 
copied,  bears  no  resemblance  to  Gil  Bias, 
either  in  subject,  form,  or  style.  Proceeding 
then  to  deal  with  Isla,  he  overthrows  the 
Jesiut’s  assertion,  by  showing  that  if,  as  he 
pretends,  the  original  work  was  accessible  in 
Spanish,  he  ought  to  have  published  that 
work  with  all  the  evidences  of  its  authenti¬ 
city,  instead  of  translating  Oil  Bias  into 
Spanish  out  of  French. 

Le  Sage  published  many  other  works — 
some  original,  others  translations  or  imiia- 
Uons.  Among  the  latter,  besides  those  al¬ 
ready  particularized,  are  Roland  the  Lover, 
from  Boiardo,  and  the  Adventures  of  Guz¬ 
man  d’Alfarache,  from  the  Spanish  of  Alle- 
man.  He  was  the  6rst  to  naturalize  Alleman’s 
amusing  tale  in  France,  though  not  its  6rst, 
or  even  second  translator  into  the  language 
of  that  country.  His  industry  appears  to 
have  increased  with  his  years.  The  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Salamanca  was  his  last  and  his  own 
favorite  hction  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  his  lit¬ 
erary  life — which  did  not  take  place  till  sev¬ 
enteen  hundred  and  forty-three — when  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  seventy-five,  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  Miscellany  of  sallies  of  wit  and 
the  most  striking  historic  incidents. 

Le  Sage  was  no  less  fitted  to  shine  in  so¬ 
ciety  than  to  excel  in  literature,  but  he  lived 
after  his  marriage  an  exceedingly  domestic 
life.  His  family  consisted  of  three  sons  and 
an  only  daughter.  Two  of  the  sons,  the  eld¬ 
est  R6n6  Andrd,  and  the  youngest,  FranQois 
Antoine,  occasioned  their  father  no  little  pain 
by  choosing  the  stage  for  their  profession. 


I  R6n6  Andr4,  whom  he  had  intended  for  the 
law,  rose  to  a  high  reputation  as  an  actor, 
under  the  name  of  Montmenil.  His  style 
was  the  quiet,  natural,  and  unaffected.  Fran¬ 
cois  Antoine  was  incited  by  his  brother’s  suc¬ 
cess  to  an  unsuccessful  imitation.  Le  Sage 
had  for  some  time  ceased  to  admit  Montmenil 
to  his  presence,  when,  by  the  pious  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  second  son,  Julien  Francois,  who 
had  gone  into  the  church,  he  was  persuaded 
to  witness,  at  the  Th64tre  Francaise,  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  own  Turcaret.  Le  Sa^e  ap¬ 
preciated  his  son’s  talent  and  forgave  him  for 
following  its  bent.  Father  and  son  had,  both 
of  them,  good  hearts,  and  Montmenil  effaced 
the  remembrance  of  his  early  disobedience 
by  conduct  the  most  filial  and  submissive. 
He  became  the  old  man’s  pride  and  his  con¬ 
stant  companion ;  a  support  and  an  honor  to 
the  family.  When  his  duties  at  the  theatre 
prevented  Montmenil  from  passing  his  even¬ 
ings  at  his  father’s  bouse,  Le  Sage,  deprived 
of  the  chief  delight  at  home,  was  accustom¬ 
ed  to  adjourn  to  a  neighboring  cafd.  He  had, 
even  in  youth,  been  adected  with  symptoms 
of  deafness,  which  increased  with  his  years, 
but  his  natural  gaiety  was  not  lessened.  His 
conversation  abounding  with  wit,  anecdote, 
and  shrewd  observations,  and  shown  to  the 
best  advantage  by  a  manly  and  various  elo¬ 
cution,  was  heard  always  with  delight.  The 
picture  of  the  author  of  Gil  Bias,  advanced 
in  life,  surrounded  by  a  throng  of  youthful 
admirers,  the  more  distant  mounted  on  chairs 
and  tables,  in  order  to  catch  every  word  of 
his  discourse,  recalls  what  we  may  have  heard 
of  our  own  glorious  John  Dryden  at  the  Cof¬ 
fee-house. 

Montmenil’s  death,  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  forty-three,  was  a  blow  from  which  Le 
Sage  never  recovered.  Paris  became  insup¬ 
portable,  and  be  retired  with  his  wife  und 
daughter  to  the  house  at  Boulogne,  which 
his  second  son  inhabited  in  quality  of  canon 
of  the  cathedral.  This  son  (Julien  Fran- 
5oi8) — remarkable  for  a  strong  personal  re¬ 
semblance  to  Montmenil — was  an  admirable 
man  ;  a  wit,  and  an  admirable  reader.  The 
Comte  de  Tressan,  commandant  of  the  Bou- 
lonnais,  seconded  the  attentions  of  the  family  ; 
and  from  him  we  derive  the  few  surviving 
anecdotes  of  the  last  yeaia  of  Le  Sage’s 
life,  'fhey  seem  to  have  passed  heavily 
enough.  The  finely-strung  nervous  system 
of  the  author  of  Gd  Bias,  like  that  of  some 
other  great  writers,  had  lost  its  tone  from 
too  continued  tension.  He  is  said  at  last  to 
have  existed  only  by  help  of  the  sun.  From 
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daybreak  until  noon  his  faculties  grew  more 
and  more  lively.  From  noon  till  evening 
they  gradually  left  him.  When  the  sun  had 


actually  set,  he  fell  into  a  state  of  lethargy, 
from  which  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  rouse 
him,  till  the  morning  brought  the  sun  with  it. 


From  Hogg’t  lostroctor. 

HANNAH  MORE.  —  A  SKETCH. 


I 

L 


In  estimating  the  merits  of  distinguished 
individuals,  our  opinion  must  obviously  be 
modihed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  external  in¬ 
fluences  to  which  they  were  subjected.  Ac¬ 
cording  as  the  tendency  of  these  is  to  coun¬ 
teract  or  to  forward  their  aims,  a  greater  or 
less  tenacity  of  purpose  is  demanded.  And 
looking  at  the  whole  of  a  life,  this  is  a  qual¬ 
ity  that  has  more  to  do  with  greatness  than 
may  at  first  strike  us  ;  for  greatness  depends 
not  so  much  upon  the  possession  of  brilliant 
talents,  as  upon  steadiness  and  jjerseverance 
in  pursuing  a  laudable  object.  A  most  ob- 
sUnate  struggle  with  circumstances  has  to  be 
kept  up  by  such  as  would  rise  to  eminence 
from  the  humbler  ranks  of  life  ;  but  a  contest 
on  a  more  extended  scale  has  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  by  whoever  aspires  to  be  a  reformer,  as 
in  this  case  the  obstacles  result  from  the 
condition  of  a  nation  or  of  society.  They 
are  also  of  a  complex  nature  ;  the  reformer 
has  first  to  disentangle  his  own  mind  from 
the  shackles  of  custom  and  prejudice,  and 
next  undertake  the  same  task  for  others. 

Hannah  More  was  a  reformer ;  we  con¬ 
ceive  one  who  did  so  much,  by  example,  and 
purse,  and  pen,  towards  purifying  the  moral¬ 
ity  and  advancing  the  cause  of  religion  in 
England,  to  be  well  worthy  of  such  a  title, 
and  all  the  greatness  it  implies.  It  is  true, 
she  had  the  primary  advantage  of  a  sound 
and  religious  location,  and  was  thus  placed 
so  as  to  have  a  Pisgah-like  view  of  existing 
defects  ;  but  next  to  the  difficulty  of  divest¬ 
ing  our  minds  of  the  warpings  of  habit  and 
popular  opinion,  is  that  of  preventing  our¬ 
selves  from  being  caught  in  their  meshes. 

Of  the  state  of  religious  knowledge,  even 
amongst  the  higher  classes,  in  the  days  of 
Hannah  More,  we  may  have  a  pretty  accu¬ 
rate  idea  from  the  anecdote  related  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  “Samuel.” 
When  this  celebrated  painting  was  finished. 


numerous  visitors  flocked  to  his  studio  to  see 
it,  and  amongst  them  were  several  who 
proposed  the  intelligent  question,  “  Who  was 
Samuel  ?”  The  manners  and  morality  of  the 
period  were  quite  in  agreement  with  this ; 
and  though  it  is  by  no  means  denied  that 
there  were  many  fine  exceptions,  it  was  then 
the  fashion  to  be  irreligious  and  immoral. 
Hannah  More,  when  little  above  twenty  years 
of  age,  was  taken  from  the  comparatively 
quiet  coteries  of  Bristol,  and  plunged  into 
the  whirl  of  the  gay  world  of  London  ;  the 
caresses  and  blandishments  of  the  witty,  the 
reat,  and  the  learned,  were  heaped  upon 
er,  but  her  keen,  instinctive  sense  of  right 
WHS  in  no  degree  blunted,  and  the  endeavors 
of  the  world  to  win  her  to  its  side  only 
served  to  draw  forth  the  more  unequivocal 
declaration  of  her  principles.  These  princi¬ 
ples,  like  the  course  of  every  great  mind, 
deepened  and  widened  with  progressing 
years.  We  find  her  whose  first  essay  was 
penned  with  the  design  of  fostering  a  purer 
morality,  gradually  increasing  her  efforts  for 
the  same  praiseworthy  end,  and  by  and  by 
retiring  from  the  vortex  of  fashionable  life, 
to  devote  herself  to  the  study  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  the  composition  of  works  bearing 
more  immediately  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

Besides  her  literary  reputation,  Mrs.  Han¬ 
nah  More  was  eminent  for  her  piety  and 
philanthropy ;  so  much  so,  that,  although 
she  had  not  obtained  celebrity  by  her  writ¬ 
ings,  her  memory  would  have  been  deserved¬ 
ly  cherished  as  a  Christian  and  philanthro- 
ist.  She  was  ever  prompt  to  originate  or 
elp  forward  philanthropic  movements  ;  she 
wrote  for  them — books  for  the  drawing¬ 
rooms  of  the  great,  and  tracts  and  ballads 
that  insinuated  themselves  into  the  work¬ 
shops  of  the  town,  and  the  cottages  of  the 
country ;  and  she  established  schools  for  be¬ 
stowing  the  blessings  of  education  and  a 
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knowlcd<^e  of  the  truths  of  ll.e  gospel  on 
the  poor.  She  was  considerate  and  liberal 
to  that  class  during  her  lifetime,  and  at  her 
death,  the  sums  bequeathed  by  ber  to  relig¬ 
ious  and  charitable  institutions  were  on  the 
most  munificent  scale.  But  perhaps  the 
t'‘ue8t  and  most  touching  proof  of  her  gener¬ 
osity  and  kindness  to  the  poor,  was  tliat 
given  on  the  day  of  ber  funeral,  when,  each 
with  some  semblance  of  mourning,  they 
came  crowding  from  village  and  hamlet  to 
pay  a  last  tribute  to  their  benefactress,  and 
give  “  all  they  had  to  give — a  tear.” 

In  reading  the  life  of  this  celebiated  per¬ 
son,  we  can  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
large  amount  of  good  that  she  effected  ;  and 
yet  she  was  but  a  “  lone  woman  and,  in 
addition  to  the  disadvantages  pertaining  to 
her  sex.  Mrs.  Hannah  More  was  at  all  times 
delicate  in  health,  and  subject  to  very  fre¬ 
quent  illnesses.  In  consequence  of  this,  she 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  evil  of  pro¬ 
crastination,  and  has  recorded  in  her  diary 
how  necessary  she  felt  it  to  be  to  prosecute 
her  work  assiduously  during  her  intervals 
of  freedom  from  sickness.  This  goes  to 
prove  what  we  have  already  stated,  that 
greatness  in  general,  as  well  as  success, 
arises  less  from  the  possession  of  great  tal¬ 
ents,  or  from  favorable  circumstances,  than 
the  selection  of  a  proper  aim,  and  the  reso¬ 
lution  to  follow  it  unswervingly.  There  are 
multitudes  of  examples  in  the  world,  of  a 
stern  and  successful  resistance  of  circum¬ 
stances  more  overwhelming  than  any  we  are 
likely  to  encounter,  and  exciting  us  to  em¬ 
ulation.  We  are  disposed  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  the  force  of  circumstances,  forget¬ 
ting  that  we  are  to  some  extent  the  origina¬ 
tors  of  them.  Then  we  consider  this  a  cap¬ 
ital  excuse  for  our  indolence,  it  is  this  that  is 
keeping  os  inactive,  we  are  waiting  for  an 
opening,  instead  of  making  an  opening.  As 
for  a  favorable  opportunity,  it  is  vain  for  us 
to  plead  the  want  of  that ;  we  must  not  be 
too  scrupulous,  but  seize  the  best  that  hap¬ 
pens  to  come  within  our  reach. 

In  perusing  any  work,  we  almost  insensi¬ 
bly  form  ideas  of  the  personality  of  the  au¬ 
thor  ;  we  become  acquainted  not  only  with 
his  mind,  but  we  “  have  a  vision  of  our  own,” 
and  can  describe  his  appearance  even  when 
unaided  by  the  engravers  art.  Our  childish 
notions  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  were 
unfavorable  enough.  We  regarded  her  as 
an  old  lady  who  wrote  good,  but  uncommon¬ 
ly  dry  books,  and  our  prepossessions  against 
ber  were  in  no  degree  ameliorated  as  we 
gazed  on  the  uncouth  personage  depicted  in 


the  frontispiece,  that  large  truthful-looking 
characters  beneath  assured  us  was  Hannah 
More.  Some  years  subsequently,  her  collect¬ 
ed  works  were  procured  for  our  especial  ed¬ 
ification;  unfortunately,  the  e'.terior  of  the 
volumes  was  not  calculated  to  make  them  find 
favor  in  our  eyes,  and  after  dipping  into  one, 
and  skimming  another,  the  whole  were  pro¬ 
nounced  by  ourselves,  and  some  equally  ju¬ 
dicious  critical  companions,  to  be  excessively 
egotistical  and  uninlere.sting.  As  years  in¬ 
creased,  “  a  change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  our 
dream,”  we  read  the  life  and  works  of  Hannah 
More  with  extreme  pleasure,  being  then  more 
capable  of  appreciating  her  excellences  of  char¬ 
acter,  as  well  as  her  merits  as  n  writer ;  and 
when  we  saw  two  fine  steel  engravings,  the 
one  representing  her  as  a  blooming  girl  with 
flowing  hair;  the  other  from  Pickersgill’s 
painting,  in  which  she  appears  as  the  most 
amiable,  loveable,  and  benignant  looking  of 
all  old  ladies,  we  scorned  the  libellous  old 
woodcut  of  former  days,  and  a  complete  rev. 
olution  was  effected  in  our  opinion. 

Hannah  More  was  the  youngest  of  five 
sisters,  and  was  born  at  Stapleton,  in  Glou¬ 
cestershire,  in  the  year  1745.  Her  father, 
having  lost  his  money  by  the  unfavoiable 
termination  of  a  lawsuit,  lived  here  in  a  se¬ 
cluded  manner.  He  was  the  son  of  the  for¬ 
mer  master  of  an  endowed  school  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  not  being  encumbered 
with  a  superabundance  of  pupils,  had  plenty 
of  leisure  to  “  rear  the  tender  thought”  of 
his  son.  He,  in  bis  turn,  “  kept  the  bull 
moving,”  as  Franklin  says  of  kindness,  and 
devoted  bis  time  to  the  education  of  his 
daughters  ;  and  as  he  brought  a  highly-cred- 
ilable  amount  of  talents  and  learning  to  the 
task,  and  had  good  materials  to  work  upon,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  he  was  very  successful. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  with  Hannah, 
who  was  a  somewhat  precocious  child,  and 
her  aptness  in  the  acquisition  of  the  first 
principles  of  geometry,  and  the  rudiments  of 
Latin,  must  have  delighted  the  old  man,  and 
transformed  the  labor  of  instruction  into  a 
pleasant  relaxation.  The  bias  of  her  tastes 
very  early  displayed  itself ;  one  of  her  child¬ 
ish  amusements  was  riding  on  a  chair,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  announcement  that  “she 
was  going  to  London  to  see  booksellers  and 
bishops.”  It  was  a  darling  object  of  her  am¬ 
bition  to  attain  to  the  possession  of  a  whole 
quire  of  paper,  and  when  some  friend  grati¬ 
fied  ber  wish,  it  was  speedily  filled  with  let¬ 
ters  to  imaginary  personages. 

The  talents  of  the  whole  family  were  so 
much  above  the  average,  that  they  soon  at- 
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tracted  attention,  and  under  the  auspices  of 
Dr.  Stonehuuse  and  others,  the  Misses  More 
e.stHbli>hed  a  day  school  in  Bristol ;  this 
shortly  after  gave  place  to  a  hoarding-school, 
which  long  maintained  the  character  of  being 
one  of  the  best  and  most  flourishing  in  that 
part  of  England.  To  this  school  Hannah 
was  removed  when  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
eagerly  availed  herself  of  the  means  of  ex¬ 
tending  her  knowledge,  now  placed  within 
her  reach.  She  acquired  a  perfect  idiomati- 
cal  knowledge  of  the  French,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  languages. 

Even  at  this  early  period,  her  conversation¬ 
al  powers  were  so  fas<  inating,  that  Dr.  VVorrd- 
ward,  an  eminent  scholar,  when  attending 
her  in  his  medical  capacity,  under  their  influ¬ 
ence  on  one  occasion  so  far  forgot  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  visit  that  be  was  proceeding  down 
stairs,  when,  suddenly  recollecting  himself, 
he  returned  to  the  room,  exclaiming,  “  Bless 
me  !  I  forgot  to  a-k  the  girl  how  she  U  ?” 

In  the  year  1762,  she  gave  her  flrst  litera¬ 
ry  composition  to  the  world,  in  the  shape  of 
a  pastoral  drama,  entitled  “  The  Search  after 
Hiippiness.”  Having  met  with  the  approval 
of  Garrick,  Dr.  Stonehouse,  and  other  per¬ 
sons  of  literary  taste,  it  was  issued  from  the 
Bristol  press,  and  its  popularity  was  so  great 
that  in  a  few  months  it  passed  through 
three  editions.  The  poem,  as  the  authoress 
informs  us,  had  for  its  object  ‘‘an  earnest  wish 
to  furnish  a  substitute  for  the  very  improper 
custom,  which  then  prevailed,  of  allowing 
plays,  and  these  not  always  of  the  purest 
kind,  to  be  acted  by  young  ladies  in  board¬ 
ing-schools.” 

About  this  time,  a  proposal  of  marriage 
was  made  to  her  by  a  landed  proprietor  in 
the  neighborhood,  and,  though  Mr.  Turner 
was  many  years  her  senior,  his  offer  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  she  resigned  her  share  in  the 
management  of  the  boarding-school.  Owing 
to  vaiious  circumstances,  however,  the  en¬ 
gagement  was  broken  off,  and  although  the 

{fentleman  soon  after  sought  to  renew  it,  the 
ady  would  not  give  her  consent.  Her  feel¬ 
ings  had  undeniably  been  trifled  with,  and 
she  made  a  resolution  to  eschew  all  such 
overtures  in  future.  It  is  but  due  to  Mr. 
Turner  to  state  that  he  settled  an  annuity 
on  her,  and  bequeathed  her  at  his  death  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  pounds.  Perhaps,  if  we 
knew  it,  the  lives  of  many  of  the  tea  bibbing, 
scandal  •  mongering  class,  denominated  old 
maids,  contain  a  little  episode  of  such  a  vex¬ 
ation,  and  such  a  determination  ;  and  perhaps 
the  secret  of  their  railing  at  the  woild  in  gen¬ 
eral  is,  that  “  there  is  a  cross  in  their  heart.” 


When  in  her  twenty-second  year,  Hannah 
Moie  paid  her  first  visit  to  London,  and  re¬ 
turned  the  following  year,  to  reside  for  a 
short  time  with  the  Garricks  at  their  beauti¬ 
ful  retreat  at  Hampton.  Here  she  became 
acquainted  with  Johnson,  Burke,  Reynolds, 
and  others  of  the  elite  of  the  literary  world. 
The  great  morali«t,  in  particular,  had  a  most 
affectionate  regard  for  her,  terming  her 
“  Child,”  “  Little  Fool,”  ”  Love,”  and  “  Dear¬ 
est.”  One  of  her  sisters,  in  writing  home,  gives 
the  following  interesting  account  of  a  conver¬ 
sation  between  herself  and  Johnson  :  “After 
much  critical  di.scourse,  he  turns  round  to 
me,  and  with  one  of  his  most  amiable  looks, 
which  must  be  seen  to  form  the  least  idea  of 
it,  he  says,  ‘  I  have  heaid  that  you  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  useful  and  honorable  employ¬ 
ment  of  teaching  young  ladies  upon  which 
with  all  the  same  ea^e,  familiarity  and  confi¬ 
dence  as  we  should  have  done,  had  only  our 
own  Dr. Stonehouse  been  present,  we  entered 
upon  the  history  of  our  birth,  parentage,  and 
education,  showing  how  we  weie  bom  with 
more  desires  than  guineas,  and  how,  as  years 
increased,  our  appetites  increased  also,  the 
cupboard  at  home  being  too  small  to  gratify 
them  ;  and  how,  with  a  bottle  of  water,  a  bed 
and  a  blanket,  we  set  out  to  seek  our  for¬ 
tunes  ;  and  how  we  found  a  great  house 
with  nothing  in  it ;  and  how  it  was  like  to 
remain  so,  till,  looking  into  our  knowledge- 
box,  we  happened  to  find  a  little  laming, — 
a  good  thing  when  land  is  gone,  or  rather 
when  there  is  none, — and  so  at  la.st,  by  giv¬ 
ing  a  little  of  this  little  laming  to  those  who 
had  less,  we  got  a  good  store  of  gold  in  re¬ 
turn,  but  how,  alas !  we  wanted  the  wit  to 
keep  it.  ‘I  love  you  both,’  cried  the  inamo¬ 
rato  ;  •  I  love  you  all  five.  I  never  was  at 
Bristol — I  will  come  on  purpose  to  see  you. 
What !  five  women  live  happily  together ! 
I  will  come  and  see  you.  I  have  spent  a 
happy  evening — I  am  glad  I  came.  God  for 
ever  bless  yon ;  you  live  to  shame  duchesses.’ 
He  took  his  leave  with  so  much  warmth  and 
tenderness,  we  were  quite  affected  at  his 
manner.”  In  what  an  amiable  light  does 
the  great  moralist  appear  in  such  an  anec¬ 
dote  as  this ;  and  Madame  D’Arblay,  another 
of  his  pets,  has  many  similar  Jn  her  gossip¬ 
ing  diary ;  and  with  all  his  faults,  can  we 
hrfp  loving  him  still  ? 

In  the  mid.-t  of  the  adulation  which  was 
row  lavished  on  the  youthful  authoress,  it  is 
most  gratifying  to  find  her  writing  thus  to  one 
of  her  sisters :  "  For  my  own  part,  the  more  I 
see  of  the  honored,  famed,  and  great,  the  more 
I  see  of  the  littleness,  the  unsatisfactoriness  of 
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all  created  good,  and  that  no  earthly  pleasure 
can  611  up  the  wants  of  the  immortal  prin¬ 
ciple  within.”  After  her  return  to  Bristol, 
she  produced  two  short  poems — “  The  Bleed¬ 
ing  Rock,”  and  ”  Sir  Eld  red  of  the  Bower 
the  latter  a  moral  tale  in  two  parts,  in  the 
ballad  style.  A  handsome  sum  was  paid  for 
these  pieces  by  Mr.  Caddell,  and  their  suc¬ 
cess  was  so  great  that  a  thou'^and  copies 
were  sold  in  a  fortnight.  She  now  plumed 
her  wing  for  a  higher  6ight,  and  the  direction 
which  it  took  was  no  doubt  induenced  by 
her  intimacy  with  the  Garricks,  as  well  as 
the  success  of  her  pastoral  drama.  “  The 
Inflexible  Captive,”  a  regular  piece  in  flve 
acts,  appeared  in  1774,  and  on  its  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  theatre  at  Bath  was  favorably 
received.  It  is  founded  on  the  well-known 
classical  story  of  Regulus,  the  Roman  am¬ 
bassador  to  Carthage,  and  displays  consider¬ 
able  power.  There  are  many  flne  passages, 
and  the  interest  is  sustained  throughout. 

Within  the  three  following  years,  the  two 
tragedies  of  “Percy”  and  the  “Fatal  False- 
ho^”  were  produced ;  the  former  was  de¬ 
servedly  the  most  popular  of  Miss  More’s 
dramatic  works.  It  greatly  exceeds  “  The 
Inflexible  Captive”  in  point  of  dramatic  inter¬ 
est  ;  the  various  characters  are  brought  out 
with  much  cleame.s8  and  precision  ;  and  that 
of  Elwina  is  a  particularly  flne  sketch. 

In  the  year  1780,  Miss  Hannah  More  paid 
another  visit  to  London,  during  which  she 
resided  at  the  house  of  the  amiable  and  ac¬ 
complished  widow  of  Dean  Delany,  and* had 
the  privilege  of  enlarging  the  number  of  her 
literary  acquaintances,  which,  in  addition  to 
many  distinguished  prelates,  now  included 
the  names  of  Walpole,  Jenyns,  Pepys,  Mrs. 
Boecawen,  Mrs.  Chapone,  and  Mrs.  Carter. 
About  this  time  she  published  a  small  volume 
in  prose,  entitled  “Essays  for  Young  La¬ 
dies,”  now  very  scarce,  and  a  volume  of 
“  Sacred  Dramas.’’  These  dramas  were 
greatly  esteemed,  and  a  specimen  of  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  one  of  them  into  the  Cingalese  lan¬ 
guage  was  presented  to  the  authoress,  writ 
ten  on  a  Palmyra  leaf,  and  enclosed  in  a 
beautifully-painted  wooden  ease.  Nor  whs 
this  the  only  instance  of  her  works  being 
read  in  countries  where  one  would  little 
expect  them  ft)  have  found  their  way,  for  a 
Russian  princess,  who  had  procured  some  of 
her  short  tracts,  translated  them  into  Russ, 
and  wrote  a  complimentary  letter  to  the  au¬ 
thoress. 

We  have  hitherto  traced  the  career  of 
Hannah  More  merely  as  a  popular  authoress, 
who  was  gradually  guning  favor  in  the  eyes 
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of  the  public ;  but  the  time  was  now  come 
when  the  results  of  her  careful  education  in 
the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the 
influence  which  those  principles  possess  over 
every  well-constituted  mind,  were  to  be  more 
broadly  manifested.  The  death  of  her  friend 
Garrick  severe!  the  strongest  link  between 
her  and  the  dramatic  world,  and  the  sense  of 
the  hollowness  of  worldly  enjoyments  pressed 
upon  her  mind  with  ever-increasing  force. 
She  had  all  along  retained  her  native  sim¬ 
plicity  of  character,  and  the  adulation  that 
was  lavished  on  her  had  left  as  little  trace  as 
water  on  the  plumage  of  a  bird  ;  she  had 
never  suffered  herself  to  be  intoxicated  by 
the  pleasures  of  the  world  ;  and  what  a  testi¬ 
mony  it  is  to  their  unsatisfactoriness,  that 
they  palled  upon  the  taste  of  one  who  had 
enjoyed  those  of  the  most  refined  description, 
and  always  with  a  due  regard  to  moderation. 
The  cast  of  her  mind  was  eminently  prac¬ 
tical  :  this  was  evidenced  as  early  as  the 
time  that  her  juvenile  pastoral, “The  Search 
after  Happiness,”  was  produced,  for,  as  we 
have  said,  it  sprung  from  a  nobler  wish  than 
a  youthful  love  of  notoriety.  Even  the  three 
most  ambitious  efifusions  of  her  dramatic 
muse  were  not  written  as  mere  passports  to 
fame.  Her  own  reading,  and  the  society  in 
which  she  mingled  at  that  period,  gave  her 
thoughts  a  strong  bent  towards  the  stage ; 
but  she  viewed  it  not  only  as  an  entertain¬ 
ment,  but  as  a  powerful  lever  of  the  heart, 
and  one  which  she  hoped  to  enlist  on  the 
side  of  virtue.  Her  plays  were  written  un¬ 
der  that  impression,  though  in  after  years 
she  abandoned  the  hope  of  metamorphosing 
the  theatre  into  a  school  of  virtue,  and 
became  convinced  that  “  this  utopian  good 
could  not  be  produced,  until  not  only  the 
stage  itself  had  undergone  a  complete  puri 
fication,  but  until  the  audience  was  purified 
also.” 

In  conformity  with  her  desire  of  withdrawing 
more  from  the  world,  Hannah  More  in  1786 
purchased  a  neat  cottage  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bristol,  called  Cowslip  Green.  Nought  of 
asceticism,  however,  entered  into  her  ideas  of 
retirement ;  she  who  had  ta.«ted  wi.-ely  and 
temperately  of  the  pleasures  of  society,  par¬ 
took  in  equal  moderation  of  the  sweets  of 
seclusion.  Her  annual  visits  to  her  friend 
Mrs  Garrick  in  London  were  still  continued, 
and  from  time  to  time  she  indulged  in  inter¬ 
course  with  the  most  eminent  literary  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  day. 

Theology  had  even  in  early  life  been  one 
of  her  favorite  studies,  and  she  gladly  em¬ 
braced  the  opportunity  now  afforded  her  of 
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prosecuting  it  with  greater  vigor.  Two 
years  after  her  retreat  to  Cowslip  Green,  she 
published  a  small  tract,  entitled,  “  Thoughts 
on  the  Manners  of  the  Great,’’  followed  in 
the  same  year  by  a  poem  on  “Slavery.” 
The  latter  work  brought  her  into  more  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  Wilberforce,  who  was 
at  that  time  employed  advocating  in  Par¬ 
liament  the  cause  of  the  negroes. 

About  ten  miles  distant  from  the  residence 
of  Miss  Hannah  \fore  and  her  sisters,  lay 
the  village  of  Chedder.  It  is  picturesquely 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  ravine  in 
the  Mendip  Hills ;  close  to  the  town,  fantas¬ 
tically-shaped  cliffs  of  limestone  shoot  ab¬ 
ruptly  upwards,  to  the  height  of  several  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet;  and  those  who  penetrate  into 
the  gorge,  which  extends  for  nearly  three 
miles,  are  rewarded  by  a  display  of  the  grand¬ 
est  rocky  scenery  in  all  “merry  England.” 
The  country  around  is  rich  pasture-land ;  and 
the  dairies  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their 
cheese,  which  in  the  days  of  Camden  was  so 
good  and  so  great,  that  it  required  more  than 
one  man  to  hoist  a  cheese  on  the  table.  But 
it  was  not  the  garden- like  fertility  of  the 
country,  nor  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  that  drew  towards  it  the  notice  of  Han¬ 
nah  More.  The  rural  population  of  this 
6ne  district  were  in  a  slate  of  terrible  de¬ 
moralization,  which  will  be  best  described 
by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Miss 
More  to  her  friend  Wilberforce : — “  We 
found  more  than  two  thousand  people  in  the  | 
parish,  almost  all  very  poor ;  no  gentry  ;  a 
dozen  wealthy  farmers,  bard,  brutal,  and 
ignorant.  We  saw  but  one  Bible  in  all  the 
parish,  and  that  was  used  to  prop  a  flower¬ 
pot.  No  clergyman  had  resided  in  it  for 
forty  years.  One  rode  over,  three  miles 
from  Wells,  to  preach  on  a  Sunday,  but  no 
weekly  duty  was  done,  or  sick  persons  vis¬ 
ited  ;  and  children  were  often  buried  without 
any  funeral  service.  Eight  persons  in  the 
morning,  and  twenty  in  the  afternoon,  was  a 
good  congregation.”  But, 

“  For  man’s  neglect,  the  loved  it  more.” 

A  wide  fleld  was  extended  on  which  to  exert 
her  energies,  and  nobly  she  and  her  two  sis¬ 
ters  labored  in  the  performance  of  their  self- 
appointed  work.  'Ilie  magnitude  of  the  evil 
to  be  opposed  would  have  appalletl  a  le^s 
daring  theorist,  as  the  difficulties  and  obsta¬ 
cles  that  had  to  be  surmounted  in  the  work¬ 
ing  out  of  her  plans  would  have  wearied  any 
one  less  practical  and  persevering ;  but  she 
had  grasped  the  banner,  and,  like  the  hero 
of  “  Excelsior,”  she  pressed  dauntlessly  up 


the  Alpine  pass;  schools  were  established, 
in  the  superintendence  of  which  the  and  her 
sisters  took  a  lively  personal  interest ;  and 
when  the  resistance  they  at  6rst  excited  had 
in  a  measure  exhausted  itself,  the  good  work 
progressed  most  satisfactorily.  The  bene¬ 
ficial  results  were,  as  must  always  be  the 
case  with  education,  but  partially  apparent ; 
though  it  can  not  be  doubted,  where  so  much 
good  seed  was  diligently  scattered  abroad. 
It  will  hereafter  be  revealed,  that  it  sprung 
up  in  many  a  hidden  nook,  and  gladdened 
with  the  bread  of  life  many  a  hungry  suul. 

The  influence  which  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  exerted  on  the  lower  classes  in  this 
country  induced  her  to  publish  a  tract,  enti¬ 
tled,  “  Village  Politics,  in  a  Dialogue  between 
two  Mechanics.”  The  sale  and  circulation  of 
this  little  work  were  astonishing,  and  led  her, 
in  1795,  to  commence  a  regular  series,  which 
was  issued  monthly  from  Bath,  under  the  name 
of  the  “  Cheap  Repository  Tracts.”  During 
the  same  year,  which  was  one  of  horror  and 
commotion  abroad,  and  anxiety  and  scarcity 
at  home,  her  purse  and  hand  were  no  less 
readily  opened  to  relieve  the  one  than  her 
pen  had  been  used  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  the  other.  At  her  hospitable  door,  the 
poor  were  supplied  with  soup  and  food,  and 
every  means  in  her  power  was  taken  to  as¬ 
sist  them,  and  mitigate  their  sufferings.  Nor 
I  was  her  liberality  restricted  to  her  own 
countrymen,  for  the  sum  of  £240,  the 
proceeds  of  a  publication,  “  Remarks  on  a 
Production  of  M.  Dupont,  a  French  Athe¬ 
ist,”  was  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  French 
emigrant  clergy,  who  flocked  in  con.-iiderable 
numbers  to  our  shores. 

In  the  year  1799,  Hannah  More  (who  now 
assumed  the  title  of  Mistress)  wrote  her 
“  Strictures  on  the  Modern  System  of  Fe¬ 
male  Elducalion.”  From  some  of  the  opin¬ 
ions  advanced  in  this  work,  and  from  oppot>i- 
l;on  to  her  schools  reviving  in  a  quarter 
where  it  might  least  have  been  expected, 
Mrs.  More  was  subjected  to  a  series  of  calum¬ 
niations  and  persecutions  that  would  have 
l>een  trying  to  a  person  of  ordinary  sensi¬ 
bility,  and  must  have  been  severely  so  to  a 
woman  who  was  desirous  of  living  as  much 
in  retirement  as  was  compatible  with  the 
schemes  of  u.sefulness  she  sought  to  carryout. 

Mrs.  More,  in  1802,  changed  her  residence 
from  Cowslip  Green  to  Barley  Wood — beau¬ 
tiful  Barley  Wood — familiar  to  every  one  as 
a  household  name.  To  this  charming  retreat, 
where  she  dwelt  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
crowds  of  the  wisest,  greatest,  and  b^t,  con¬ 
gregated  to  visit  her.  It  was  proposed  at  this 
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period  to  commit  to  her  the  superintendence  of 
the  education  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales.  This  scheme  was  not  carried  into 
effect,  but  it  probably  led  to  the  publication, 
in  1805,  of  two  volumes,  “Hints  towards 
Forming  the  Character  of  a  Young  Princess.” 
This  work,  which  was  anonymous,  procured 
the  author  the  flattering  compliment  of  several 
letters  from  the  heads  of  the  church,  begin¬ 
ning  and  ending  with  “  Sir,”  It  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Dr.  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Exeter, 
then  tutor  to  her  Royal  Highness,  and  he 
brought  it  under  the  notice  of  Her  Majesty, 
who  signified  her  gracious  approval  of  it  A 
few  years  afterwards,  the  novel  of  “  Ccelebs 
in  Search  of  a  Wife”  came  out,  in  two  vol¬ 
umes,  and,  like  its  predecessor,  without  the 
author’s  name.  The  “discerning  public,” 
however,  were  not  slow  in  attributing  it  to 
its  proper  source.  This  novel  was  very  popu¬ 
lar,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America.  It 
is  written  in  an  entertaining  style,  and  con¬ 
tains  many  acute  remarks  on  men  and  man¬ 
ners. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  theology 
and  scriptural  subjects  possessed  great  at¬ 
tractions  in  the  estimation  of  Mrs.  More,  and 
she  now  gave  to  the  world  some  of  the  fruits 
of  her  studies.  She  printed,  in  1811,  a  very 
excellent  treatise,  entitled,  “  Practical  Piety ; 
or,  the  Influence  of  the  Religion  of  the  Heart 
on  the  Conduct  of  Life;”  and  the  succeeding 
year,  a  work  on  “  Christian  Morals.”  In 
the  preface  to  the  last  she  tendered  her 
thanks  to  the  public  for  their  long-continued 
patronage,  apologized  for  another  appearance 
as  an  authoress,  and  bade  them  adieu  in  that 
capacity.  We  know  not  what  Joshua  Ged- 
des  or  those  of  his  sect  would  have  said  to 
the  “  taking  back  her  word,”  which  followed 
thereupon ;  but  the  public  in  general  had 
reason  to  esteem  it  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
and  surely  such  sensible  people  as  the  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Friends  would  be  of  the  same  opinion. 
It  was  indeed  one  of  her  grandest  literary 
performances  that  she  gave  to  the  world  in 
1816,  under  the  title  of  “  An  Elssay  on  the 
Character  and  Writings  of  St,  Paul.”  The 
design  of  this  work  was  to  delineate  the  al¬ 
luring  features  of  the  Christ!  in  life,  as  they 
were  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  the  apostle, 
“  for  a  pattern  to  them  which  should  here¬ 
after  believe.”  In  the  year  1819,  she  printed 
another  work,  “  Moral  Sketches  of  Prevailing 
Opinions  and  Manners,  Foreign  and  Domes¬ 
tic,  with  Reflections  on  Prayer,”  forming  a 
sequel  to  her  “  Practical  Piety,”  and  “  Chris¬ 
tian  Morals.”  The  sale  of  this  publication 
also  was  extensive  and  speedy,  though  it  was 


for  the  most  part  merely  a  collection  of 
sketches  from  real  life,  which  had  formerly 
made  their  appearance  in  the  pages  of  the 
“  Christian  Observer.” 

We  can  not  resist  the  temptation  of  tran¬ 
scribing  here  a  portion  of  a  letter  which 
gives  a  most  graphic  picture  of  the  occupant 
of  Barley  Wood  at  this  period  of  her  life  : — 

“  I  was  much  struck  by  the  air  of  affec¬ 
tionate  kindness  with  which  the  old  lady 
welcomed  me  to  Barley  Wood  ;  there  was 
something  of  courtliness  about  it,  at  the  same 
time  the  courtliness  of  the  vieille  cour  which 
one  reads  of,  but  so  seldom  meets.  Her 
dress  was  of  light  gnen  Venetian  silk;  a  yel¬ 
low,  richly-embroidered  crape  shawl  envel¬ 
oped  her  shoulders ;  and  a  pretty  net  cap, 
tied  under  her  chin  with  white  satin  ribbon, 
completed  the  costume.  Her  figure  is  singu¬ 
larly  petite ;  but  to  have  any  idea  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  her  countenance,  you  must  imag¬ 
ine  the  small  withered  face  of  a  woman  in 
her  eighty-seventh  year;  and  imagine  also 
(shaded,  but  not  obscured,  by  long  and  per¬ 
fectly  white  eyelashes)  eyes  dark,  brilliant, 
flashing,  and  penetrating ;  sparkling  from 
object  to  object  with  all  the  fire  and  energy 
of  youth,  and  smiling  welcome  on  all  around. 

“  When  I  first  entered  the  room,  Lady 

8 - and  her  family  were  there ;  they  soon 

prepared  to  depart ;  but  the  youngest  boy,  a 
fine  little  fellow  of  six,  looked  anxiously  in 
Mrs.  More’s  face  after  she  had  kissed  him, 
and  his  mamma  said,  *  You  will  not  forget 
Mrs.  Hannah,  my  dear?’  He  shook  his 
head.  ‘  Do  not  forget  me,  my  dear  child,’ 
said  the  kind  old  lady,  assuming  a  playful 
manner;  ‘but  they  say  your  sex  is  naturally 
capricious.  There,  I  will  give  you  another 
kiss  ;  keep  it  for  my  sake,  and  when  you  are 
a  man,  remember  Hannah  More.’  ‘  I  will,’ 
he  replied,  ‘  remember  that  you  loved  chil¬ 
dren.’  It  was  a  beautiful  compliment.” 

Mrs.  More  was  now  doomed  tf)  experi¬ 
ence  the  sorrowful  compensation  that  must 
be  paid  for  a  life  prolonged  to  the  verge  of 
fourscore  years.  Of  the  five  talented  Mores 
— the  five  women  who,  to  Dr.  Johnson’s 
amazement,  lived  happily  together  —  Han¬ 
nah  WHS  the  sole  representative ;  her  sister 
Sarah  having  died  in  1817,  and  her  favorite 
Patty,  two  years  later.  And,  besides  those 
members  of  her  own  family,  there  were  many 
losses  to  be  bewailed  of  those  friends  with 
whom,  in  other  years,  she  had  “  taken  sweet 
counsel  together.”  As  she  herself  remaiked 
to  a  visitor,  “  Johnson,  Burke,  Garrick,  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Porteous — all — all  the  associates  of 
my  youth  are  gone.” 
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“  Yet  when  m  one  by  one  aweet  eoanda 
And  wandering  lights  departed, 

She  wore  no  leaa  a  loving  face, 

Although  so  broken  hearted.” 

Her  own  health  was  decidedly  failing,  but, 
though  she  had  become  so  inbrm  as  to  be 
unable  to  leave  her  room,  her  mind  had  lost 
nothing  of  its  accustomed  vigor,  and  in  1822, 
she  occupied  herself  during  an  illness  with 
preparing  for  the  press  a  small  volume  on 
Prayer.  With  this  work  she  laid  aside  for 
ever  the  powerful  pen  that  had  been  wielded 
so  well  to  “  defend  the  right but  there 
still  lingered,  for  a  season,  the  eloquence  of 
the  lips  and  of  the  life.  And  eloquent  in¬ 
deed  those  mu-st  have  been  to  all  who  heard 
and  saw  her,  standing  as  she  was  “  in  the 
shadow  of  coming  death  and  inconceivably 
“  sublime  and  sublimating”  must  have  been 
the  shadow  that  coming  event  cast  before  it, 
over  her  who  had  left  behind  a  long  vista  of 
years  spent  in  glorifying  Ood,  a^  doing 
good  to  man. 

In  consequence  of  the  disgraceful  conduct 
of  her  servants,  which  was  accidentally  dis¬ 
covered  by  a  visitor,  Mrs.  More  considered  it 
advisable  to  leave  her  much-loved  haunt  of 
Barley  Wood,  and  take  up  her  abode  at 
Clifton,  whither  she  removed  in  1826.  Mis. 
Hannah  More  lived  in  Clifton  for  several 
years  after  this  event,  honored,  respected, 
and  beloved  by  all  about  her ;  as  how  could 
they  choose  but  love  one  who  was  ‘‘  cheerful 
as  the  day,”  and  had  such  depths  of  tender¬ 
ness  in  her  dark  eyes,  or  else  her  portrait 
sadly  belies  her?  But  her  long  and  useful 
life  was  drawing  to  a  close.  She  became 
more  and  more  subject  to  catarrhal  attacks, 
and,  during  the  winter  months  of  1832,  had 
occasional  paroxysms  of  delirium.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  her  last  illness  is  thus  given  by  an 
eye-witness: — “During  this  illness  of  ten 


months,  the  time  was  passed  in  a  series  of 
alternations  between  restlessness  and  com¬ 
posure,  long  sleeps  and  long  wakefulness, 
with  occasional  great  excitements,  elevated 
and  sunken  spirits.  At  length  nature  seemed 
to  shrink  from  further  conflict,  and  the  time 
of  her  deliverance  drew  near.  On  Friday, 
the  6th  of  September,  1833,  we  offered  up 
the  morning  family  devotion  by  her  beds'de  ; 
she  was  silent,  and  apparently  attentive, 
with  her  hands  devoutly  lifted  up.  From 
eight  in  the  evening  of  this  day  till  nearly 
nine,  I  sat  watching  her.  Her  face  was 
smooth  and  glowing ;  there  was  an  unusual 
brightness  in  its  expression.  At  about  ten, 
the  symptoms  of  speedy  departure  could  not 
be  doubted.  She  fell  into  a  dozing  sleep, 
and  slight  convulsions  succeeded,  which 
seemed  to  be  attended  with  no  pain.  Con¬ 
trary  to  expectation,  she  survived  the  night. 
She  continued  till  ten  minutes  after  one,  when 
I  saw  the  last  gentle  breath  escape,  and  one 
more  was  added  ‘to  that  multitude  which 
no  man  can  number,  who  sing  the  praises  of 
God  and  of  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.’  ” 
Her  remains  were  interred,  on  the  13th  of 
September,  beside  those  of  her  sisters,  in 
the  churchyard  of  Wrington,  not  far  from 
the  grave  of  Locke.  It  was  her  own  wish 
that  her  funeral  should  be  private,  and  that, 
instead  of  money  being  expended  in  useless 
show,  suits  of  mourning  should  be  given  to 
flfteen  old  men,  whom  she  nominated.  The 
bells  of  all  the  churches  were  tolled  as  the 
cortege  passed  through  Bristol,  and  a  short 
distance  from  Wrington  the  whole  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood  joined  the 
procession.  But  perhaps  the  most  aflfecting 
part  of  all  the  pageant  was  the  lines  of 
weeping  villagers  formed  on  each  side  of  the 
road,  every  one  in  the  nearest  approximation 
to  mourning  that  poverty  would  allow. 
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From  Fraier’F  Uagasiac. 

B  A  R  N  U  M  .* 


“  Hypocrisy, ”  saya  the  moralist,  “  is  the 
homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue.”  The 
rogue  is  not  usually  zealous  to  proclaim  him- 
self  a  rogue,  nor  the  humbug  to  glory  in 
being  a  humbug.  The  manufacturer  who, 
by  eking  out  his  broadcloth  with  devil’s  dust, 
has  made  a  rapid  fortune,  does  not  publish 
his  delinquency  on  Manchester  Exchange. 
The  beer-seller,  retired  upon  a  comfortable 
independence  to  Colchicum  Villa,  does  not 
announce  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
Timen —  The  Tapster's  Manual ;  or.  How  to 
Extract  a  Hogshead  from  a  Barrel  of  Beer. 
By  Tapley  Strychnine,  Esq.  The  cook,  who, 
by  long  years  of  dexterity  in  illustrating  the 
Code  of  Perquisites,  has  been  enabled  to 
spend  in  tranquillity  the  evening  of  her 
hitherto  distracted  life  among  the  sibyls  of 
her  native  village,  does  not  risk  losing  the 
respect  of  her  familiars  by  embodying  her 
practice  and  experience  in  a  portable  duo¬ 
decimo,  entitled  Sops  in  the  Pan  ;  or,  the 
Cook’s  Vadecum :  being  a  perfect  System  of 
Plunder  made  Easy.  By  Martha  Drippings. 
No  ;  each  of  these  worthies  is  content  to 
draw  the  veil  over  the  past,  and  to  affect  the 
respectability  to  which  their  conscience  tells 
them  they  have  but  a  shadowy  claim.  Thank¬ 
ing  their  stars  that  they  have  escaped  detec¬ 
tion  and  disgrace,  they  make  some  amends 
by  concealing  from  the  general  public  “  the 
arts  which  taught  themselves  to  rise.” 
Thoughtful  to  prevent  the  spread  of  a  prof¬ 
ligacy  which  spreads  fast  enough  of  itself, 
they  leave  us  to  go  on  believing  in  the  com¬ 
bined  voracity  and  destructiveness  of  the  cat 
— the  purity  of  our  beverages — the  tenacity 
of  our  broadcloth ;  and  well  it  is  they  do  so. 
That  we  are  swindled,  we  know ;  but  how, 
we  do  not  care  to  learn  ;  preferring  ignorance 
of  the  process  to  seeing  it  methodized  and 
reduced  into  easy  lessons  for  ready  learners, 
in  cheap  shilling  volumes.  The  greatest 
knave  would  wish  to  obtain  credit  for  some 
shreds  of  honesty  ;  he  does  not  therefore 
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put  himself  into  the  confessional,  except  on 
compulsion ;  nor,  when  he  is  there,  do  we 
find  him  making  a  merit  of  bis  villanies.  The 
disclosures  of  picaroons  and  humbugs”  (for 
this,  it  seems,  is  the  new  name  for  what  in 
ordinary  ethics  is  considered  a  knave)  have 
commonly  been  extracted  under  the  pressure 
of  that  involuntary  penance  which  is  the 
usual  lot  of  such  gentry.  “  The  devil  is  sick,” 
and  it  suits  him  to  be  a  saint  for  the  time. 
Misfortune  is  a  wonderful  stimulant  to  the 
moral  sense  of  your  scamp,  and,  as  he  falters 
out  his  rascalities,  be  adopts  the  penitential 
twang,  and  whimpers  a  recognition  of  the 
beauty  of  that  virtue  which  he  vows  hence¬ 
forth  to  cultivate.  Your  successful  "hum¬ 
bug”  has  no  call  to  be  so  communicative.  It 
is  part  of  his  "  humbug”  not  to  be  found  out. 
He  has  other  pigeons  to  pluck,  other  kites  to 
fly.  Position  and  character  are  two  of  his 
chief  implements,  for  they  represent  energy 
and  integrity— often  sorrily  enough,  Heaven 
knows  I  The  world  has,  therefoie,  not  found 
him  hitherto  trumpeting  his  own  tricks,  or 
writing  himself  down  a  rogue  by  such  unmis- 
I  takable  signs  that  all  the  world  roust  know 
him.  The  greater  his  success  the  closer  his 
reserve,  for  he  knows  well  the  universal  cut¬ 
ting  that  awaits  the  detection  of  even  the 
wealthiest  knave ;  and  selfish  interest,  if  not 
the  sense  of  shame,  will  prevent  an  ordinary 
charlatan  from  openly  proclaiming  the  arti¬ 
fices  by  which  he  has  achieved  his  independ¬ 
ence. 

It  must  be  a  strange  taste,  indeed,  which 
leads  a  man  to  gibl>et  himself  for  contempt, 
and  to  court  the  rotten  eggs  and  dead  cats 
of  a  moral  pillory.  Strange,  however,  as  it 
is,  the  phenomenon  is  presented  in  perfection 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Phineas  Taylor  Barnum, 
who  having  made  an  immense  fortune  by 
what  he  mildly  terms  "  management.”  has, 
in  the  volume  before  us,  made  the  public  the 
confidant  of  the  discreditable  “  dodges”  by 
which  he  made  it.  Not  only  does  he  tell  his 
story  without  a  blnsh,  but  he  is  even  proud 
of  his  rascalities,  and  winds'  up  a  sickening 
tale  of  falsehood  and  duplicity  by  claiming 
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credit  to  himself  as  “  a  public  benefactor,  to 
an  extent  seldom  paralleled  in  the  histories 
of  professed  and  professional  philanthropists.” 
As  if  the  example  of  a  success  notoriously 
based  on  such  shameful  resources  were  not 
sufficiently  pernicious,  this  **  prince  of  hum¬ 
bugs,”  as  he  rejoices  to  style  himself,  records 
for  the  edihcation  of  mankind  a  system  of 
imposture,  which  has  already  found  many 
followers,  and  will,  no  doubt,  engender  a 
proliBc  race  of  imitators,  less  able  perhaps, 
but  probably  even  less  scrupulous,  than  their 
great  prototype.  What  is  scarcely  less  sur¬ 
prising,  the  copyright  of  the  book  has  been 
competed  for  among  the  American  publish¬ 
ers,  and  bought  for  6fteen  thousand  dollars, 
a  price  which  could  only  be  given  in  the  hope 
of  an  enormous  sale,  to  scatter  the  moral 
poison  it  contains  far  and  wide  over  the 
Transatlantic  soil,  already  too  fertile  in  that 
unscrupulous  dexterity  which,  in  this  country, 
as  yet  goes  by  a  harsher  name.  It  is  no 
doubt  in  the  hope  of  gathering  some  improv¬ 
able  hints  in  business  from  so  skilful  a  mani¬ 
pulator  that  the  Americans  pay  eagerly  for 
being  told  how  egregiously  they  have  been 
fooled  by  their  great  showman.  At  all  events, 
the  fact  that  he  has  dared  to  publish  such  a 
book  creates  the  strongest  presumption  that 
they  will  6nd  little  to  condemn  in  the  moral 
obliquity  which  speaks  from  its  every  page. 
In  this  country,  we  believe,  no  man  would 
have  had  the  effrontery  to  put  his  name  to  a 
work  containing  disclosures  so  disgraceful ; 
neither  would  a  publisher,  out  of  llolywell- 
Btreet,  have  been  found  to  give  6ve  pounds 
for  the  copyright.  But  the  notoriety  of 
Barnum’s  name  has  made  it  worth  the  while 
of  those  buccaneers  of  the  press,  the  caterers 
of  what  is  miscalled  “  cheap  literature,”  to 
reprint  the  book  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
We  have,  as  usual,  library  editions,  illustrated 
editions,  and  people’s  editions  ;  and  every 
railway-station  and  book-stall  is  overrun  with 
varieties  in  every  form  of  The  Autobiography 
of  Phineat  Taylor  Bjmum.  The  bcwk  will 
thus  be  widely  circulated,  and,  as  usual, 
among  those  to  whom  it  is  most  likely  to  do 
harm — the  young,  and  the  weak  in  principle. 
They  will  find  in  it  the  story  of  a  man  who 
has  traded  throughout  on  the  credulity  of 
mankind  by  a  system  of  organized  deception. 
They  will  find  that,  while  he  announces. him¬ 
self  as  an  habitual  reader  of  the  Bible,  and  a 
lecturer  on  total  abstinence  and  social  im¬ 
provement,  he  considers  any  amount  of  false¬ 
hood  justifiable  which  “  humbug.s  the  public” 
and  puts  money  in  his  own  purse.  They  will 
find  that  superior  skill  in  practices  of  deceit. 


from  which  all  good  men  warn  their  sons, 
has  enabled  him  to  amass  an  immense  and 
rapid  fortune  ;  and  it  is  but  too  certain  that 
the  knowledge  thus  acquired  will  sink  deep 
into  many  minds,  and  yield  in  time  an  abun¬ 
dant  harvest  of  lying,  scheming,  and  charlatan¬ 
ism.  Where  there  is  a  lesson  of  baseness  or 
trickery  to  be  learned,  the  learners  will  always 
be  numerous.  Little  need  is  there,  in  these 
days,  for  a  Propaganda  of  imposture.  The 
disgrace  and  curse  of  our  time  is  the  absence 
of  genuineness  from  our  fabrics,  our  merchan¬ 
dise,  our  workmanship.  Sham  and  shiftiness 
every  where  supply  the  place  of  sound  mate¬ 
rials  and  genuine  work.  We  all  know  and 
suffer  by  it.  No  one  however  has  hitherto 
ventured  to  glorify  the  system  ;  but  here  we 
have  a  successful  trader  in  things  which  were 
not  what  they  professed  to  be,  preaching 
unblushingly  the  evangile  of  “humbug,”  and 
indoctrinating  mankind  in  the  system  of  delu¬ 
sion  by  which  human  faith  or  human  credu¬ 
lity,  call  it  which  you  will,  may  be  imposed 
on  most  thoroughly  and  most  profitably.  The 
book  is  an  offence  and  a  nuisance ;  and  what¬ 
ever  the  author’s  countrymen  may  say  of  it, 

'  here  at  least  it  is  well  he  should  be  told  in 
plain  terms,  what  he  is  and  where  he  stands, 
according  to  the  laws  of  European  society. 

Had  any  English  writer  drawn  such 
sketches,  a.s  are  presented  in  this  book,  of 
sections  of  the  American  public,  a  howl  of 
indignation  would  have  saluted  him  from  end 
to  end  of  the  States.  Tarring  and  feathering 
would  have  been  the  mildest  form  of  punish¬ 
ment  for  such  a  libeller — Lynching  the  only 
fit  retribution  for  slanders  so  malignant  And 
yet  not  all  the  writers,  from  Trollope  to 
Dickens,  have  presented  Americans  in  a  more 
unlikeable  or  disreputable  aspect  than  their 
countryman  Bamum.  Nowhere  does  the 
universal  adoration  of  the  “  almighty  dollar” 
appear  more  conspicuously  as  the  prevailing 
taint  of  the  national  character,  than  in  the 

Eof  the  book  before  us.  It  is  the  first 
I  inculcated  on  the  infant  Barnum  by 
his  religious  parents  ;  it  is  the  creed  which 
sustains  him  in  his  lifelong  efforts  to  “  go- 
ahead”  of  others  equally  sworn  to  the  same 
faith  ;  it  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  life 
weltering  around  him,  and  the  one  great  aim 
for  which,  to  judge  by  his  delineations,  the 
human  soul  was  created.  In  it  the  nation, 
as  Barnum  pictures  them,  lives  and  moves 
and  has  its  being.  And  oh !  unkindest 
cut  of  all,  when,  with  philosophical  compla¬ 
cency,  he  looks  back  upon  his  literary  labors, 
and  moralizes  with  the  unction  of  a  man,  who 
I  has  a  banker’s  balance  ample  for  his  utmost 
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wants,  Barnam, — he  who,  if  ever  man  did, 
has  acted  on  the  maxim — 

- Money,  get  money  still, 

And  Uien  let  virtue  follow,  if  it  will, 

reproaches  his  countrymen  with  “  the  great 
defect  in  our  American  civilization — a  severe 
and  drudging  practicalness — a  sordid  love  of 
acquisition !”  The  taunt  may  be  just,  but  a 
growl  at  sedition  would  have  been  more  tol¬ 
erable  in  the  mouths  of  the  Oracchi,  than 
such  a  taunt  from  the  “  prince  of  humbugs.” 

Bamum,  the  son  of  a  tailor  and  tavern- 
keeper,  was  bom  at  Bethel,  in  Connecticut, 
in  1810.  He  tells  us  he  was  a  coward  from 
his  childhood,  and  is  so  still ;  that  be  always 
disliked  work,  and  exercised  his  brain  from 
the  6rst  in,devising  excuses  for  avoiding  his 
tasks.  Two  admirable  qualities  at  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  character — cowardice  and  false¬ 
hood.  'Fhe  superstructure  is  in  accordance 
with  the  base.  The  story  of  his  youth  is 
graphically  sketched.  We  have  glimpses  of 
his  grandfather,  who  endowed  him  (in  honor 
of  his  own  name  of  Phineas,  which  was 
given  to  the  boy)  with  five  acres  of  swamp, 
called  Ivy  Island.  Besides  this,  “  during 
the  first  seven  years  of  my  life,  he  crammed 
me  with  sugar,  and  loaded  me  with  pennies, 
to  buy  raisins  and  candies,  which  he  always 
instructed  me  to  solicit  from  the  store-keeper 
at  the  ‘  lowest  cash  price.'  ”  “  My  mother, 

too,”  he  tells  us,  “  taught  me  to  save  my 
pennies,  and  I  did  so."  Under  such  training, 
the  young  political  economist  was  prepared 
for  that  precocious  development  of  the  bump 
of  acquisitiveness  which  in  America  is  called 
“cutting  the  eye  teeth.”  The  boy  Barnum 
reads  bis  Bible  habitually,  attends  church 
regularly,  avoids  drunkenness  and  profane 
swearing,  and  is  taught  to  prove  his  love  to 
God  by  loving  his  fellow-men.  But  such 
words  as  “  truth,”  "  honesty,”  and  ”  honor,” 
seem  to  have  been  omitted  from  the  Bethel 
catalogue  of  Christian  virtues  ;  and  his  love 
to  his  fellow-men  was  then,  and  is  still,  care¬ 
fully  subordinated  to  his  love  for  himself. 
The  arena  in  which  Barnum’s  business  tal¬ 
ents  were  first  developed — a  country  barter- 
store — was  just  the  place  to  stimulate  the 
genius  of  a  youth  so  acute  and  so  easy  in  his 
conscience.  He  relates,  with  such  trium¬ 
phant  gusto,  bow  he  swindled  all  the  rustics 
for  miles  round — his  aunt  included — by  a 
lottery,  of  which  nearly  all  the  prizes  con¬ 
sisted  of  green  bottles,  that  we  have  no  doubt 
be  thinks  Mr.  Ephraim  Jenkinson,  in  the 
affair  of  Moses  and  the  spectacles,  acted 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Yankee  com¬ 


mercial  code.  In  connection  with  this  inci¬ 
dent,  that  “  reverend  vice,”  his  grandfather, 
appears  again  upon  the  scene,  patting  on  the 
back  the  early  efforts  of  the  young  lulus. 

“  My  grandfather  enjoyed  my  lottery  specu¬ 
lation  very  much,  and  seemed  to  agree  toith 
many  others,  who  declared  I  was  indeed  a  chip 
of  the  old  block."  Venerable  moralist!  One 
thing  is  to  be  said — it  was  a  case  of  “  dia¬ 
mond  cut  diamond.”  Barnum’s  customers 
were  nearly  all  as  great  “  humbugs”  as  him¬ 
self.  What  a  picture  have  we  of  rural  vir¬ 
tue  in  the  following  passage  ! 

Many  of  our  customers  were  batters,  and  we 
took  hats  in  payment  for  goods.  'Pbe  large  man¬ 
ufacturers  generally  dealt  pretty  fairly  by  us,  but 
some  of  the  smaller  fry  occasionally  shaved  us 
prodigiously.  There  probably  is  no  trade  in  which 
there  can  be  more  cheating  than  in  hats.  If  a  hat 
was  damaged  “  in  coloring,”  or  otherwise,  perhaps 
by  a  cut  of  half  a  foot  in  length,  it  was  sure  to 
be  patched  up,  smrx>thed  over,  and  sent  to  the  store. 
Among  the  furs  used  for  the  nap  of  hats  in  those 
days,  were  beaver,  Russia,  nutria,  otter,  coney, 
muskrat,  &.c.,  &,c.  The  best  fur  was  otter,  the 
poore.'t  was  coney. 

The  hatters  mixed  their  inferior  furs  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  their  best,  and  sold  us  Uie  hats  for  “  otter." 
We,  in  return,  mixed  our  sugars,  teas,  and 
liquors,  and  gave  them  the  most  valuable  names. 
It  was  “dog  eat  dog” — “tit  for  tat.”  Our  cot¬ 
tons  were  sold  for  wool,  our  wool  and  cotton  for 
silk  and  linen ;  in  fact,  nearly  every  thing  was 
different  from  what  it  was  represented.  The 
customers  cheated  us  in  their  fabrics ;  we  cheated 
the  customers  with  our  goods.  Each  party  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  cheated,  if  it  was  possible.  Our 
^es,  and  nut  our  ears,  had  to  be  our  masters. 
Our  calicoes  were  all  “  fast  colors,”  according  to 
our  representations,  and  the  colors  would  gener¬ 
ally  run  “  fast”  enough,  and  show  them  a  tub  of 
soap-suds.  Our  ground  coffee  was  as  good  as 
burned  peas,  beans,  and  corn  could  make,  and  our 
ginger  was  tolerable,  considering  the  price  of  corn 
meal.  The  “  tricks  of  trade"  were  numerous. 
If  “  a  pedlar”  wanted  to  trade  with  us  for  a  box 
of  beaver  hats,  worth  sixty  dollars  per  dozen,  he 
was  sure  to  obtain  a  box  of  “  coneys,"  which 
were  dear  at  fifteen  dollars  per  dozen.  If  we 
took  our  pay  in  clocks,  warranted  to  keep  good 
time,  the  chances  were  that  they  were  no  better 
than  a  chest  of  drawers  fur  that  purpose — that 
they  were  like  Pindar’s  razors,  “  made  to  ►ell ;” 
and  if  half  the  number  of  wheels  necessary  to 
form  a  clock  could  be  found  within  the  case,  it 
was  as  lucky  as  extraordinary. 

Such  a  school  would  “  cut  eye-teeth  -,”  but  if 
it  did  not  cut  conscience,  morals,  and  integrity, all 
up  by  the  roots,  it  would  be  because  the  scholars 
quit  before  their  education  was  completed ! 

A  conclusion  in  which  Barnum’s  readers 
must  entirely  agree,  with  this  additional  re¬ 
mark,  that  although  he  left  the  school  early. 
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the  most  exacting  must  admit  that  hU  eda 
cation  was  complete.  Mercantile  life,  how¬ 
ever,  was  too  laborious  for  the  young  adven¬ 
turer’s  tastes,  and  its  returns  too  slow.  So, 
after  one  or  two  experiments  in  trade,  he 
renounced  it,  first  to  become  a  dealer  in  lot¬ 
tery  tickets,  and  afterwards  a  travelling 
showman.  In  the  first  of  the  capacities,  he 
began  to  utilize  the  powers  of  the  press,  to 
which,  ns  he  more  than  once  tells  us,  ”  more 
than  to  any  other  cause,  I  am  indebted  for 
my  success  in  life.”  But  a  larger  scope  for 
his  abilities  presented  itself  in  1 835,  when  he 
purchased,  for  1,000  dollars,  the  interest  of 
a  less  dexterous  s!  owman  in  an  old  negress, 
called  Joice  Heth,  whom  her  proprietor  had 
been  trying,  with  no  very  great  success,  to 
palm  upon  the  public  as  Washington’s  nurse, 
aged  161  years.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  Barnum  was  himself  the  dupe  of  this 
outrageous  imposture.  He  was  much  too 
sharp  for  that.  But,  reading  at  a  glance 
what  a  brilliant  prospect  it  afforded  in  skil 
ful  hands,  he  plunged  into  the  speculation 
with  the  energy  and  Address  which  thence¬ 
forth  distinguished  all  his  enterprises. 

“  I  engaged  as  an  assistant  in  exhibiting 
*  Aunt  Joice,’  Mr.  Levi  Lyman.  He  was  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  and  had  been  prac¬ 
ticing  in  Penn  Yan,  N  Y,  He  was  a  shrewd, 
sociable, and  somewhat  indolent  Yankee;” — 
and  as  thorough  paced  a  “  humb<ig”  as  ever 
carried  brass  in  his  face,  or  Mr.  Barnum  does 
him  no  justice; — “possessed  a  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  human  nature;” — how  delicately  is 
this  put ! — “  was  polite,  agreeable,  could  con¬ 
verse  on  most  subjects,  and  was  admirably 
calculated  to  fill  the  position  for  which  1  en- 
aged  him.  Lyman  wrote  a  brief  memoir  of 
oice,  and  sold  it  to  visitors  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  at  six  cents  per  copy.”  Surely  small 
enough  a  return  for  so  gallant  an  inventor  ns 
lawyer  Lyman.  It  is  P'alstaff  and  Pistol — 
“  Didst  thou  not  share  ?  hadst  thou  not  fif¬ 
teen  pence  ?” 

“  Of  course,”  add.a  Barnum,  “  in  carrying  nut 
my  new  vocation  of  showman,  I  spared  no  rea-'on- 
able  efforts  to  make  it  successfui.  /  was  airrorc 
of  t'le  gr>‘€U  power*  of  l}w  public  pr>>w,  and  I  wd 

to  the  extern  of  my  ability.  I  trad  Juice’s  por¬ 
trait  printed  on  innumerable  bills,  and  also  flotMled 
the  city  with  ‘  prrsters,’  setting  forth  the  p<-culiar 
attractions  which  ‘  the  nurse  of  Washington’  pre¬ 
sented.” 

Barnum’s  use  of  ”  the  great  powers  of  the 
public  press”  consisted  simply  in  writing 
puffs  of  his  own  wares  in  every  possible  vari¬ 
ety  of  manner,  artfully  constructed  to  give 


the  appearance  of  their  emanating  from  dif¬ 
ferent  and  independent  quarters.  In  other 
words,  be  converted  the  journals  into  an  im¬ 
mense  organ  of  deception.  What  strikes  us 
in  this  country  as  strange,  is  that  be  found  in 
them  a  tool  so  ready  to  his  hands.  His  “  very 
particular  friends,”  the  editors  who  abetted 
him,  must  be  supremely  obliged  to  Barnum 
for  turning  king’s  evidence,  and  branding 
them  as  accomplices  in  the  system  of  fraud 
by  which  he  has  feathered  his  nest.  The 
Yankees  swallowed  the  bait,  and  all  the 
world  rushed  to  see  the  hideous  old  impos¬ 
tor,  who,  we  are  informed  with  all  gravity, 

“  loved  to  converse  upon  religious  subjects, 
and  frequently  insisted  on  the  attendance  of 
cler^men  for  that  purpose.”  The  “hum¬ 
bug”  was  delected  on  the  old  woman’s 
death,  when  it  appeared,  upon  dissection, 
that  her  age  did  not  probably  exceed  eighty. 
It  was  exposed  in  one  of  the  New  York 
papers  at  the  time ;  but  the  ever-ready 
Lyman,  well  named  such,  blunted  the  disov- 
ery  by  getting  another  of  the  papers,  no  less 
an  authority  than  the  Emperor  of  Russia’s 
friend,  The  New  York  Herald,  to  assert  that 
Joice  was  not  dead,  but  a  totally  different 
person,  who  had  been  brought  forward  by 
I  Barnum  to  be  dissected. 

“  The  story  of  Lyman.’’  adds  Barnum,  “  has 
since  been  generally  accredited  a«  the  true  history 
of  the  old  negress,  and  never,  until  the  pr‘-»enl 
tenting,  have  Itaid  or  icritUn  a  word  by  way «/ con- 
tradiciii/n  t/r  aerreetion.  Newspaper  and  social 
controversy  on  the  subject  served  my  purpose  as  a 
‘  showman,’  by  keeping  my  name  before  the 
public.” 

Barnum  tells  us  that  he  reads  the  Bible 
regularly,  and  that  the  Christian  religion  is 
his  comfort  and  his  solace.  He  discourses, 
moreover,  on  moials  like  an  Epictetus  ;  but 
it  obviously  never  crosses  his  mind  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  that  this  Joice  Heth  affair,  from  first 
to  last,  wa.s  a  ti?8ue  of  lies  and  swindling,  of 
I  which  the  lowest  mountebank  might  be 
ashamed,  and  of  which  an  account  must  one 
day  be  rendered  at  a  higher  bar  than  man’s. 
It  brought  him  dollars  ;  and  while  that  sanc¬ 
tified  faLehood  in  his  own  eyes,  he  seems 
never  to  question  that  it  will  be  his  glory 
I  among  the  “acute”  nation  to  which  he  be¬ 
longs. 

!  In  Joice  Heth,  Barnum  found  an  impos- 
i  ture  alt eady  hatched.  His  next  great  “  hum¬ 
bug,”  the  Fejee  Mermaid,  was  all  his  own. 
What  country  fair  for  the  last  half  century 
has  wanted  its  mermaid — a  hideous  combi¬ 
nation  of  fi-'h  and  monkey,  which  scarcely 
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escapes  the  detection  of  the  most  believing 
of  bojs,  or  the  most  gaping  of  chawbacons  ? 
These  articles,  we  learn  from  Barnum,  are 
manufaclared  wholesale  in  Japan.  A  pecu¬ 
liarly  well-constructed  specimen  was  brought 
to  Barnum  in  1842,  by  “  Moses  Kimball, 
Esq.,  the  popular  proprietor  of  the  Boston 
Museum,”  with  a  cock-and-bull  story  as  to 
how  it  reached  bis  hands. 

Not  trusting  my  own  actt'nesson  such  mat¬ 
ters,  I  requested  my  naturalist’s  opinion  of  tlie 
genuiiieneu  of  tlie  animal.  He  replied  that  he 
could  not  perceive  how  it  was  manufactured  ;  for 
he  never  knew  a  monkey  with  such  peculiar 
teeth,  arms,  hands,  Sic.,  nor  had  he  knowledge  of 
a  fish  with  such  peculiar  fins. 

“  Then  why  do  you  suppose  it  is  manufac¬ 
tured  7”  I  inquired. 

**  Because  1  don’t  believe  in  mermaids,’’  replied 
the  naturalist. 

That  is  no  reason  at  all,”  said  I,  “and  there¬ 
fore  I  ’ll  believe  in  the  mermaid,  and  hire  it.” 

This  was  the  easiest  part  of  the  experiment. 
How  to  modify  general  incredulity  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  mermaids,  so  far  as  to  awaken  curiosity 
to  see  and  examine  the  specimen,  was  now  the 
all-iinportant  question,  tiome  extraordinary  means 
must  be  resorted  to,  and  1  saw  no  better  method 
than  to  “  start  the  bail  a-rolling”  at  some  distance 
from  the  centre  cf  attraction. 

in  due  time  a  communication  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald,  dated  and  mailed  in  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala.,  giving  the  news  of  the  day,  trade, 
the  crops,  political  gossip,  dtc.,  and  also  an  inci¬ 
dental  paragrapli  about  a  certain  Dr.  Griffin, 
agent  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  in  Lon¬ 
don,  recently  from  Pernambuco,  who  had  in  his 
possession  a  most  remarkable  curiosity,  being 
nothing  less  than  a  veritable  mermaid  taken  among 
the  Fejee  Islands,  and  preserved  in  China,  where 
the  DtKtor  had  bought  it  at  a  high  figure  for  the 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History. 

A  week  or  ten  days  afterwards,  a  letter  of  simi¬ 
lar  tenor,  dated  and  mailed  in  Charleston,  B.  C., 
varying  of  course  in  the  items  of  local  news,  was 
published  in  another  New  York  paper. 

Tliis  was  followed  by  a  third  letter,  dated  and 
mailed  in  Washington  City,  published  in  still 
another  New  York  paper — there  being  in  addition 
the  expressed  hope  tiiat  the  editors  ot  the  Empire 
City  would  beg  a  sight  of  the  extraordinary  curi¬ 
osity  before  Dr.  Griffin  took  ship  for  England. 

A  few  days  subsequently  to  ilie  publication  of 
this  thrice-repeated  announcement,  Mr.  Lyman 
(who  was  my  employi  in  the  case  of  Juice  Hetli) 
was  duly  registered  at  one  of  the  principal  hotels 
in  Philadelphia  as  Dr.  Griffin  of  Pernanihuco  for 
London.  His  gentlemanly,  dignified,  yet  social 
manners  and  Morality  gained  him  a  fine  reputa¬ 
tion  fur  a  few  days,  and  when  he  paid  his  bill  one 
afteriraon,  preparatory  to  leaving  tor  New  York 
the  next  day,  he  expressed  his  tiianks  to  the  land¬ 
lord  for  special  attention  and  courtesy.  *'If  you 
will  step  to  my  room,”  said  Lyman,  alias  Griffin, 
“  1  will  permit  you  to  see  something  that  will  sur- 
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prise  yon.”  Whereupon  the  landlord  was  shown 
the  most  extraordinary  curiosity  in  the  world — 
a  mermaid.  He  was  so  highly  gratified  and  in¬ 
terested  that  he  earnestly  begged  permission  to 
introduce  certain  friends  of  his,  including  several 
editors,  to  view  the  wonderful  specimen. 

“Although  it  is  nointerest  of  mine,”  said  the 
curiosity-huiifer,“  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History, 
of  which  I  am  agent,  will  not  be  injured  by  grant¬ 
ing  the  courtesy  you  request.”  And  so  an  ap¬ 
pointment  was  made  for  the  evening. 

The  result  might  easily  be  gathered  from  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  Philadelphia  papers  a  day 
or  two  subsequently  to  that  interview  with  the 
mermaid.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  plan  worked 
admirably,  and  the  Philadelphia  press  aided  the 
press  of  New  York  in  awakening  a  wide-reaching 
and  increasing  curiosity  to  see  the  mermaid 

1  may  as  well  confess  that  those  three  commu¬ 
nications  from  the  South  were  written  by  myself, 
and  forwarded  to  friends  of  mine,  with  instructions 
respectively  to  mail  them,  each  on  the  day  of  its 
date.  This  fact  and  the  corresponding  post-marks 
did  much  to  prevent  suspicion  of  a  hoax,  and  the 
New  York  editors  thus  unconsciously  contributed 
to  my  arrangements  for  bringing  the  mermaid  into 
public  notice. 

Lyman  then  returned  to  New  York  with  his 
precious  treasure,  and  putting  up  at  the  Pacific 
Hotel  in  Greenwich  street  as  Dr.  Griffin,  it  soon 
reached  the  ears  of  the  wide-awake  reporters  for 
the  press  that  the  mermaid  was  in  town.  They 
calM  at  the  Pacific  Hotel,  and  the  polite  agent  of 
the  British  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  kindly  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  gratify  their  curiosity.  'I'he  New 
York  newspapers  contained  numerous  reports  of 
theae  examinations,  all  of  which  were  quite  satis¬ 
factory. 

While  his  agent  Lyman  “  was  preparing 
public  opinion  on  mermaids  at  the  Pacific 
Hotel,”  Barnum  was  busy  with  his  usual  ma¬ 
chinery  of  woodcuts,  transparencies,  pamph¬ 
lets,  posters,  and  newspaper  paragraphs. 
At  lust,  when  he  thought  the  public  was 
“  thoroughly”  posted  up  “  on  the  subject  of 
mermaids,”  the  exhibition  was  opened  with 
an  announcement  that  Mr.  Griffin,  recently 
arrived  from  Pernambuco,”  the  present  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  mermaid  “  for  the  Lyceum  of 
Natural  History  in  London,”  had  consented 
to  its  being  exhibited  for  one  week  only. 
The  New  York  public,  ready  dupes  as  usual, 
rushed  like  gudgeon  to  the  bait,  and  were 
entertained  by  Lyman,  alias  Griffin,  “  with 
curious  accounts  of  bis  travels  and  adven¬ 
tures,  and  scientific  harangues  upon  the 
works  of  nature  in  general,  and  mermaids  in 
particular.”  Strangely  enough,  although  he 
had  been  the  exhibitor  of  Joice  Heth,  Lyman 
was  not  recognized,  and  he  is  dismissed  in  a 
note,  which  informs  us  that  he  soon  after¬ 
wards  “  became  a  prominent  Mormon,  and 
removed  to  Nauvoo,  where  he  died ;”  fit 
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climnx  to  the  career  of  a  worthy  poasessing 
“ao  good  a  knowledge  of  hatnan  nature. 
Barnum  of  course  kept  his  connection  with 
the  in*‘rinaid  swindle  a  secret.  Probably  the 
remembrance  of  the  Joice  Heth  business  was 
still  too  recent ;  but  he  now  (quarters  this 
successful  piece  of  rascality  on  his  scutcheon 
with  a  glow  of  satisfaction.  Nay  more,  with 
that  “  eye  to  business”  which  never  sleeps, 
he  closes  his  account  of  the  deception  by  an¬ 
nouncing,  that  on  the  1st  of  April  next  “  it 
will  again  make  its  appearance  in  my  Ameri¬ 
can  Museum,  New  York,  where  it  will  re¬ 
main  until  January  1st,  1856.  On  the  2d 
of  January,  1856,  the  mysterious  lady-fish 
will  again  take  up  her  old  quarters  under  the 
guardianship  of  her  owner,  the  Hon.  Moses 
Kimball  {he  having  recently  been  elected  to  the 
State  Senate,  and  thus  acquired  the  title),  and 
from  that  period  the  Fejee  mermaid  will  be 
installed  as  a  prominent  and  interesting  6x- 
ture  in  the  Boston  Museum.”  Congress  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  her  Senator,  who  no 
doubt  has  made  it  worth  Bamum’s  while  to 
help  him  with  this  puff. 

Barnum’s  boldness  in  mendacity  seems  to 
have  risen  with  every  fresh  effort  of  his 
genius.  Even  the  episodes  among  his  hum¬ 
bugs  show  a  daring  all  bis  own.  One  of 
these,  the  famous  woolly  horse,  was  almost 
too  strong,  however,  even  for  America.  This 
animal,  which  was  simply  a  freak  of  nature, 
a  well-formed  horse,  without  hair  on  his  mane 
or  tail,  and  with  a  coat  of  thick,  6ne,  woolly 
hair,  had  been  picked  up  by  Barnum  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  from  some  poor  devil  of  a  showman, 
and  stowed  away  in  a  bain,  to  wait  ‘‘the 
liping  of  the  time.” 


added  that  the  Colonel  had  sent  this  wonderful 
animal  as  a  present  to  the  U.  S.  Quartermaster. 


The  occasion  at  last  occurred.  Col.  Fremont 
was  lost  among  the  snows  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  The  public  mind  was  excited.  Serious 
apprehensions  existed  that  the  intrepid  soldier  and 
and  engineer  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  rigors  of 
a  severe  winter.  At  last  the  mail  brought  intel¬ 
ligence  of  his  safety.  The  public  heart  beat  quirk 
with  joy.  I  now  saw  a  chance  for  the  woolly 
horse- 


The  animal  was  accordingly  conveyed  pri 
vately  to  New  York,  and  carefully  shut  up. 
Barnum  proceeds ; 


Puffs,  posters,  transparencies,  and  wood- 
cuts  followed  as  usual,  and  Jonathan  swal¬ 
lowed  the  bait  whole,  Colonel  Fremont  and 
his  hardy  band  of  warriors  included.  When, 
however,  Barnum  sent  the  animal  for  exhi¬ 
bition  to  Washington,  to  try,  in  the  beautiful 
slang  of  Columb^ia,  **  if  the  wool  could  be 
pulled  over  the  eyes  of  the  politicians,”  his 
agent  was  arrested  at  the  instance  of  Colonel 
Fremont’s  faiher-in-law.  Colonel  Benton, 
for  the  swindling  use  of  the  colonel’s  name. 
The  proof  failed  in  the  absence  of  “  the  in¬ 
trepid  soldier  and  engineer,”  and  the  agent 
was  released.  Barnum’s  commentary  is  ex¬ 
quisite  : 


I'he  next  mail  was  said  [Acre  of  course  the 
powers  of  the  press  were  brought  into  play  once 
more]  lu  have  brought  intelligence  that  Col. 
Fremont  and  his  hardy  band  of  warriors,  had, 
after  a  thiee  days’  chase,  succeeded  in  capturing, 
near  the  river  Gila,  a  most  extraordinary  non¬ 
descript,  which  somewhat  resembled  a  horse,  but 
which  had  no  mane  nor  tail,  and  was  covered 
with  a  thick  coat  of  wool.  The  account  further 


The  excitement  which  Col.  Benton  uncon¬ 
sciously  produced  added  materially  to  the  receipts 
for  the  succeeding  (ew  days.  But,  always  enter¬ 
taining  the  greatest  respect  fur  “  Old  Bullion,” 
and  of  regard  to  his  feelings,  1  ordered  the 
horse  back  to  Bridgeport,  where  in  due  time  he 
gave  bis  last  kick. 


Regard  to  his  feelings  !  No,  no !  Barnum. 
This  is  too  cool  for  even  the  “prince  of  hum¬ 
bugs.”  Admit  at  once  that  you  had  been  a 
little  too  bold.  Tbe  House  of  Correction  had 
been  escaped,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  known 
in  New  York  as  the  “  wild  justice”  of  an 
“  everlasting  cowhiding,  ”  and  before  that 
even  your  effrontery  quailed. 

The  first  great  coup  of  our  adventurer  was 
Tom  Thumb,  on  whom  he  bad  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  stumble  about  the  end  of  1842.  Of 
course  Barnum  had  recourse  to  faUehood  in 
order  to  whet  the  public  appetite  for  wonder. 
The  child  was  only  five  years  old,  and  an 
American.  Barnum  ushered  him  to  his  com¬ 
patriots  as  “  General  Tom  Thumb,  a  dwarf 
of  eleven  years  of  age,  just  arrived  from  Eng¬ 
land.”  The  mixture  of  a  lie,  says  Bacon, 
doth  ever  add  pleasure.  Barnum  illustrates 
the  doctrine  in  a  way  to  make  tbe  philoso¬ 
pher  turn  in  his  tomb. 


I  took  great  pains,  he  says,  with  my  diminutive 
prodigy,  devoting  many  hours  to  that  pur|>oae,  by 
day  and  night,  and  succeeded,  because  he  had 
native  talent,  and  an  intense  loce  of  the  ludicrous. 


Poor  little  fellow  !  Let  us  hope  his  in¬ 
tense  love  of  the  ludicrous  was  not  like  his 
master’s,  whose  notions  of  a  joke  are  insep¬ 
arable,  apparently,  from  the  idea  of  some¬ 
body  being  outwitted  by  a  lie.  It  was  a  bad 
start  for  the  child,  that  bis  first  lesson  in  life 
was  how  to  indorse  two  of  Barnum’s  most 
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outraf^eous  falsehoods.  His  notions  of  the 
importance  of  truth  could  scarcely  have  been, 
to  use  his  own  universal  epithet,  “  first-rate 
but,  from  one  of  his  patron’s  anecdotes,  the 
boy  seems  not  to  have  lost,  like  him,  all 
sense  of  the  difference  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  however  loose  his  practice  may  be : 

“  How  old  are  yon,  General  ?”  asked  one  of  his 
acquaintances,  after  his  retnrn  from  England. 

“As  Mr.  Barnuru  makes  it  nut,  I  am  fifteen,” 
said  the  General,  laughing,  for  he  was  aware  that 
the  inquirer  knew  his  true  age  to  be  only  nine. 

What  Barnum  includes  under  the  term 
**  morals”  who  shall  say  ?  but  he  assures  us, 
that  the  General’s  ”  morals  in  all  respects 
are  unobjectionable:  I  never  knew  the  Gene¬ 
ral  to  utter  a  profane  or  vulgar  word  in  his 
life.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  little  fellow  has 
by  this  time  learned  the  exact  value  of  such 
a  cerUlicate  from  such  a  quarter. 

How  Tom  Thumb  was  received  in  this 
country  every  one  knows.  How  we  were 
“  humbugged”  Barnum  now  informs  us  in 
full  detail.  It  is  perhaps  not  the  most  cred¬ 
itable  thing  in  the  world  to  English  good 
sense,  that  we  ran  after  the  little  monstrosity 
as  we  did.  Had  we  paid  our  shillings,  and 
there  an  end,  nobody  could  have  had  a  word 
to  say.  The  child  was  a  curiosity,  and  an 
amusing  one,  when  he  happened  to  be  in  a 
good  humor ;  and  the  sight  of  him  was 
worth  the  money.  But  where  were  our 
brains,  that  from  the  palace  to  the  kitchen 
every  one  crowded  after  the  puppet  of  a 
Yankee  trickster,  loading  him  with  presents 
and  with  admiration,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
benefactor  of  all  mankind  !  One  fool  makes 
many,  and  Barnum  knew  well  that  the  higher 
the  rank,  the  gi  eater  the  following.  He  at 
once  atucked  us  in  our  weak  point — our 
reverence  for  respectability.  Snobs  as  we 
are,  we  fell  the  easiest  of  preys  A  house  in 
Graftoii-streel,  invitations  of  the  nobility  to 
private  views,  dinners  with  the  American 
amba'S^dor,  were  his  first  cards.  But  his 
grand  trump  was  a  command  from  the  palace, 
and  for  this  he  manoeuvred  with  fear  and 
trembling.  He  might  have  spared  his  fears. 
Be  it  'I'he  Cortican  Brothers,  or  General  Tom 
Thumb,  the  passion  of  the  Court  for  the 
higher  orders  of  entertainment  was  sure  to 
let  no  exhibition  so  intellectual  escape  its 
patronage.  Tom  was  called  to  Court  three 
times.  Good  Queen  Adelaide  took  him  on 
her  knee,  told  him  to  be  a  good  boy,  and 
gave  him  a  gold  watch.  F.  M.  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  "chaffed”  by  the  weil-tutored 


urchin.  Statesmen  and  fine  ladies  jostled 
with  the  mob  to  get  a  kiss  of  his  chubby  face. 
“Albert  Smith,  who  was  and  is  my  very  par¬ 
ticular  friend,”  proud  distinction  1  wrote  a 
piece  for  him,  in  which,  by  the  way,  he  acted, 
as  clever  children  always  do,  uncommonly 
well.  Punch  wrote  him  up,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  Barnum  used  the  powers  of  the 
press,  wherever  he  could,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  The  result  was,  that  Tom’s  father 
“  acquired  a  handsome  fortune and  Barnum 
of  course  had  no  reason  to  regret  his  first 
great  experiment  on  European  gullibility. 
The  General  is  still,  it  seems,  to  the  infinite 
credit  of  his  parents,  in  Bamum’s  pay,  and 
has  travelled  for  the  last  four  years  as  one 
of  the  attractions  of  “  Barnum’s  Great  Asia¬ 
tic  Caravan,  Museum,  and  Menagerie.” 

The  Tom  Thumb  fever  had  scarcely  cooled 
in  England,  when  the  Jenny  Lind  mania  be¬ 
gan.  How  that  mania  was  fostered,  and 
whether  by  the  arts  which  Barnam  after¬ 
wards  practiced  in  America  on  a  larger  scale, 
we  are  not  likely  ever  to  learn.  Certain  it  is, 
that  no  reputation  in  our  days  was  ever  so 
unduly  inflated.  The  whole  arts  of  eulogy 
were  exhausted.  Not  only  was  Jenny  the 
greatest  singer  and  actress  of  her  time,  but 
she  was  the  pattern  of  private  virtue,  the  ex¬ 
emplar  of  public  munificence.  Wherever 
we  turned,  her  charities  met  us.  It  mattered 
not  whether  the  donation  was  five  pounds  or 
five  hundred,  all  found  their  way  into  the 
public  prints.  The  profane  world  were  awed, 
bishops  f^ted  the  liberal  Swede,  Exeter  Hall 
yearned  after  her,  any  price  was  paid  to  hear 
her  sing,  and,  if  people  did  not  like  her  act¬ 
ing,  they  could  at  least  not  gainsay  her  good¬ 
ness  and  charity.  True,  other  members  of 
her  profession  were  good:  and,  taking  their 
relative  incomes  into  account,  were  quite  as 
chai liable,  but  somehow  their  virtues  blushed 
unseen.  Their  charities  were  administered 
more  apostolically,  and  the  world  was  none 
the  wiser  for  them ;  so  they  dropped  into 
the  shade,  and  Jenny,  nothing  but  Jenny, 
would  be  listened  to.  The  reaction  which 
followed  this  frenzy  has  clo.-ed  one  opera 
house,  and  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  extinction 
of  another.  Moreover,  the  system  of  puffery 
and  “  humbug”  by  which  her  reputation  was 
bolstered  up,  has  shaken  the  public  faith  in 
those  to  whom  it  looks  as  directors  of  its 
tastes,  and  the  merits  of  a  true  artist  will 
now  find  greater  difiiculty  than  before  in 
making  their  way  with  the  public.  When 
Barnum  took  up  the  mania,  and  transferred 
it  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  veil 
began  to  fall  from  our  eyes,  and  the  British 
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public  soon  bi»c.ime  heartily  ashamed  of  its 
own  credulity — a  feeling  which  this  (K>ok  will 
deepen ;  for  it  indicates  that  we  have  been 
the  victims,  to  some  extent,  of  the  system 
which  he  afterwards  elaborated  so  effectively 
in  America.  Of  all  his  schemes  this,  the 
most  extensive,  was  at  the  same  time  the 
most  disgraceful,  for  it  was  ha'ed  not  upon 
the  merits,  undoubtedly  very  high,  of  Jenny 
Lind  as  a  singer,  but  upun  the  perversion  of 
her  ostentatiously  charitable  disposiiiun  to 
purposes  of  delusion  and  the  most  sordid 
selfishness. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  suppose  that  Madame 
Goldschmidt  was  cogni>ani  of  the  principle 
on  which  Bamum's  speculation  with  her 
was  based.  But  it  is  impossible  to  read  his 
account  of  the  transaction,  and  acquit  her  of 
blame.  She  bad  been  well  warned,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  of  the  character  of  the  man, 
and  she  must  have  known  that  the  enormous 
terms  offered  to  her  could  never  be  reim¬ 
bursed  by  any  returns  to  be  procured  through 
the  legitimate  display  of  her  professional  abil¬ 
ity.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  she  was  not 
bound  to  inquire  how  Bamum  was  to  repay 
himself.  When  a  man  offers  £30,000  for 
ISO  concerts,  or  £200  a  concert,  besides  the 
expenses  of  a  secretary,  companion,  servants, 
carriages,  and  travelling,  it  is  lime  to  ascer¬ 
tain  how  he  proposes  to  make  the  enterprise 
pay.  There  is  something  more  precious  to  a 
true  artist  than  gold.  Fame  has  no  value  for 
him,  unless  he  rises  to  it  “  by  open  means 
fortune,  however  great,  will  never  compen¬ 
sate  him  for  the  loss  of  self-respect.  If 
neither  are  to  be  achieved  by  legitimate 
means,  he  will  want  them,  rather  than  court 
them  by  those  that  are  indirect  or  base.  All 
he  asks  is  a  fair  arena,  and  he  leaves  his 
genius  to  do  the  rest.  He  will  neither  himself 
trade  for  popularity  upon  faUe  excitements, 
nor  allow  others  to  trade  on  them  for  his 
advantage.  When,  therefore,  Jenny  Lind, 
as  Barnum  tells  us,  was  warned  against  en¬ 
gaging  with  him  by  assurances  that  he  “  was 
a  humbug  and  a  showman,  and  that,  for  the 
sake  of  making  mom-y  by  the  speculation,  he 
would  not  scruple  to  put  her  in  a  box  and 
exhibit  her  through  the  country  at  twenty- 
five  cents  a  head,”  she  must  have  known 
that  his  hopes  of  m  iking  good  the  enormous 
terms  he  offered  rested  on  plans  for  stimulat¬ 
ing  popular  curiosity,  which  could  not  be  le¬ 
gitimate,  and  could  scarcely  fail  to  compro- 
mi.se  her  position.  Bamum  makes  no  secret 
now,  and  he  made  none  then,  as  to  what  was 
bis  game.  Had  she  sung  more  divinely  than 
Saint  Cecilia,  he  could  not  have  made  such 
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I  an  engagement  with  Jenny  Lind  as  he  did,  if 
:  her  professional  abilities  had  been  the  only 
j  sourre  of  interest. 

I  I  may  here  as  well  state,  he  says,  that  although 
j  I  relied  prominently  upon  Jenny  Lind’s  reputa- 
I  tion  as  a  great  musical  artiste,  I  also  took  largely 
I  into  my  estimate  of  her  success  with  all  cla^^ses 
I  of  the  American  public,  her  character  for  ex¬ 
traordinary  benevolence  and  generosity. 

I  out  thii  peculiarity  in  her  dUfuitilin  1  never  vould 
I  have  dared  to  make  the  engagement  which  I  did,  tu 
I  I  frit  sure  that  there  were  mtU.ilucUe  »/  indivtdualt 
'  tn  America  who  would  be  prompted  to  attend  her 
J  concerte  by  this  fetlino  alone. 

I  The  book  before  us  shows  that  Barnum 
WHS  no  stranger  to  the  use  of  this  lever  upon 
j  the  public  gullibility.  On  an  occasion  where 
two  jugglers  in  his  pay  got  up  a  pretended 
I  contest  of  skill,  in  the  nature  of  what  among 
j  prixe  fighters  is  known  as  a  “cross,”  he  tells 
us  he  made  one  of  the«e  worthies  advertise 
that,  if  he  won  the  stakes,  a  portion  should 
be  disbursed  for  charitable  purposes.  This 
crammed  the  house;  and  in'  precisely  the 
same  way  did  Bamum  hope  to  make  the 
Americans  rush  to  hear  Jenny  Lind,  not 
because  of  her  singing,  but  because  of  her 
charities.  He  tells  us  that  when  he  engaged 
her,  her  name  was  scarcely  known  in  the 
States,  und  it  is  plain  she  might  have  been 
as  bad  a  sieger  as  she  was  a  good  one,  and 
the  American  public  would  never  have  found 
nut  the  difference ;  but  so  skilfully  had  he 
worked  his  machinery  of  puffs  and  para¬ 
graphs,  so  widely  had  bis  agents  “  prepared 
the  public  mind”  for  enthusiasm  by  process¬ 
ions,  triumphal  arches,  serenades,  and  simi¬ 
lar  artifices,  that  his  utmost  anticipations 
were  outtlripped,  and  Jenny  closed  her  en¬ 
gagement  with  him  at  the  ninety-fifth  con¬ 
cert,  having  netted  about  £370  by  every 
concert,  while  his  own  gross  receipts  for  the 
whole  were  upwards  of  £107,000.  Through 
what  a  wretched  slough  of  mountebankery 
and  humbug  the  lady  must  have  been 
dragged  to  accomplish  this  result,  this  book 
makes  painfully  apparent.  Though  she 
seems  to  have  rebelled  utterly  at  last,  she 
could  scarcely  complain,  for  if  not  in  terms, 
assuredly  in  essence,  it  was  in  her  bond  with 
Bamum.  If  she  ever  felt  a  glow  of  triumph 
in  her  success  in  Ametica,  how  cruelly  must 
it  be  dashed  when  she  reads  in  these  revela¬ 
tions  of  her  “  showman.”  how  hollow  was  her 
fame,  how  base  the  artifices  used  to  excite 
an  utterly  spurious  enthusiasm.  It  can 
scarcely  be  gratifying  to  Madame  Gold¬ 
schmidt  or  her  friends  to  find  her  depicted 
in  terms  of  affectionate  ibtimacy  with  a  mao  of 
VI 
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Barnam’e  stamp ;  and  doubiless  she  has  long 
ere  now  bitterly  regretted  the  hour  when  she 
— “  sustained  by  an  unfaltering  trust  in  coin,” 
to  use  the  words  of  a  clever  sc^uib  quoted  by 
Barnum — placed  herself  in  his  hands  to  be 
used  for  gulling  the  public  according  to  his 
system.  It  is  not,  we  fear,  to  herself  alone 
that  Madame  Goldschmidt  has  done  an  in¬ 
jury.  She  has  made  a  fortune  at  all  events, 
though  at  some  sacrifice  of  position  and 
character.  But  what  has  been  the  result  to 
other  members  of  that  profession  to  which 
she  owed  both  position  and  fortune  ?  In  this 
country,  the  false  enthusiasm  has  deadened 
ns  to  the  appreciatibn  of  equal,  and,  in  some 
respects,  greater  excellence.  People’s  purses 
and  patience  were  both  exhausted.  Ashamed 
of  a  false  enthusiasm,  they  will  not  be  tempted 
into  one  that  is  real.  In  America  the  same 
thing,  we  learn,  has  occurred,  but  to  a  greater 
degree. 

Jonathan,  determined  not  to  be  taken  in  a 
second  time,  will  not  go  to  hear  any  other 
notability,  and  singers  and  actors  like  Grisi  I 
and  Mario  perform  to  comparatively  empty 
benches.  Nor  is  it  the  individual  artists 
only  who  suffer, — the  cause  of  art,  and  the 
public  taste,  which  would  be  elevated  by  the 
study  of  real  power  and  high  accomplish¬ 
ment,  are  likewise  damaged.  Thus,  contempt¬ 
ible  as  they  are  in  themselves,  the  “  dodges” 
of  a  sordid  adventurer  like  Barnum  have  a 
widely  pernicious  influence  in  the  department 
of  art  alone,  irrespective  of  the  noxious  effect 
upon  public  morals  generally  of  such  suc¬ 
cessful  imposture. 

Noxious  the  example  has  been  and  is,  even 
with  ourselves.  We  have  recently  seen  the 
whole  resources  of  Barnumism,  the  puffs,  the 
paragraphs,  the  portraits,  the  charities,  the 
public  testimonials,  played  off  to  beget  a 
reputation  for  an  actor  as  a  great  tragedian, 
whose  attainments,  as  they  often  failed  to 
carry  him  through  the  syntax,  were  not 
likely  to  help  him  to  the  spirit  of  his  part. 
The  very  same  man,  who  was  barely  endured 
in  minor  theatres,  all  at  once,  under  the  var¬ 
nish  and  furbishing  of  organized  puffery, 
becomes,  by  the  patent  of  hit  Barnum,  “  the 
greatest  of  British  tragedians,”  and  fills  the 
national  theatre.”  Who  pulled  the  strings 
in  this  case?  One  of  Barnum’s  agents, 
mentioned  with  honor  in  the  book  before  us, 
who,  having  learned  the  art  and  mystery  of 
bis  master,  probably  thought  a  little  practice 
on  his  own  account  might  not  be  unprofitable. 
But  bow  comes  it  that  a  large  portion  of 
oar  press  played  into  his  bands  ?  Or  how 
comes  it  that  the  whole  trick  of  the  system 


was  not  trodden  down  ?  Dopes  or  accom¬ 
plices,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  many  of  our 
journals  were  used,  in  the  instance  in  ques¬ 
tion,  in  the  only  way  Barnum  thinks  the 
press  ought  to  be  used. 

How  far  is  this  state  of  thing.s  to  go  ? 
Until  all  true  artists  and  honest  men  are 
driven  from  a  profession  where  only  impu¬ 
dence  and  cbailatanerie  shall  be  able  to  carry 
off  the  prizes — for  to  this  pass  things  are 
rapidly  verging.  Let  us  look  to  our  theatres 
and  to  our  concert-rooms,  and  contrast  what 
we  find  there  with  what  we  read  of  them  in 
the  public  prints.  Who  goes  to  see  a  play 
now,  or  to  hear  a  singer,  with  any  confidence 
that  he  will  find  the  fulfilment  of  the  evening 
realize  the  promise  of  the  morning  paper? 
Are  not  the  chances  ten  to  one,  that  the  only 
gleam  of  satisfaction  will  be  afforded  by 
something  which  the  critics  have  passed 
over  in  silence,  and  that  where  they  have 
most  applauded  accomplishment,  the  great¬ 
est  incapacity  will  be  shown  ?  Why  is 
this  ?  Can  it  be,  that  "  Barnumism”  has 
been  spreading  silently  and  widely  among 
us,  and  that  in  the  domain  of  art  the  pitiable 
trickeries  of  the  showman  are  taking  the 
place  of  painstaking  endeavor  and  conscien¬ 
tious  work?  It  is  difficult  to  observe  what 
is  daily  passing  under  our  eyes,  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  disclosures  of  this  book, 
and  not  feel  a  suspicion  that  this  is  only  too 
possibly  the  case.  If  this  be  so,  disgraceful 
as  they  are,  Barnum’s  revelations  may  not 
be  without  their  advantage.  We  are  at  least 
put  upon  our  guard  agmnst  the  system. 
Placards  may  henceforth  stun  us  with  their 
sesquipedalian  letters  in  vain ;  in  vain  may 
the  praises  of  genius  re-echo  from  paragraph 
and  “  poster.”  “  Barnumism”  all,  we  shall 
say,  and  pass  unheeding  by.  At  present, 
the  ruinous  fruits  of  the  system  press  more 
heavily  upon  the  genuine  artist  than  upon 
the  flashy  pretender.  But  in  tinoe  the  evil 
must  work  its  cure.  When  our  theatres  be¬ 
come  more  deserted  than  they  are,  and  our 
concert  •  rooms  more  blank — as,  under  the 
existing  state  of  things,  will  certainly  be  the 
case — it  will  no  longer  be  worth  the  while 
of  adventurers  to  speculate  in  them,  and  we 
may  hope  to  see  education  and  character 
once  more  distinguish  the  directors  of  our 
higher  classes  of  entertainments.  The  press, 
having  loet'its  power  for  evil,  may  then  be¬ 
gin  to  think  of  exercising  it  for  good.  There 
is  another  possible  contingency,  and  that  is, 
that  our  public  amusements,  the  drama  espe¬ 
cially,  may  degenerate  into  hopeless  and  irre¬ 
trievable  ruin.  If  such  shall  be  the  case. 
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not  the  least  important  of  the  causes  of  the 
decline  will  be  the  practice  of  frauds  upon 
public  faith  akin  to  those  on  which  Barnum 
has  reared  his  fortune,  and  to  the  connivance, 
at  least,  of  a  large  bodj  of  the  press  at  a 
system  which  substitutes  falsehood  for  reali¬ 
ty,  and  impudent  pretension  for  hardly- 
earned  attainment.  We  will  not  believe  that 
the  British  press  can  sink,  like  that  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  into  the  facile  accomplices  of  men  like 
Barnum ;  but  in  literature,  in  art,  in  music, 
in  the  drama,  it  too  often,  from  carelessness 
or  incapacity,  ac*s  in  the  interests  of  hum¬ 
bugs  and  incapables,  to  the  neglect  and  dis¬ 
couragement  of  worth  and  industry.  In  all 
these  matters  its  tone  is  low,  if  not  corrupt ; 


and  of  this  its  very  reception  of  Barnum ’s 
revelations  is  unhappily  a  proof.  With  a 
few  honorable  exceptions,  they  have  been 
treated  gently,  often  with  commendation;* 
and  this,  too,  although  with  these  confessions 
of  a  lifetime  of  lying  and  fraud,  are  mingled, 
as  a  stronger  incentive  to  disgust,  the  morab 
of  a  Nym  and  the  piety  of  a  PistoL  One 
might  almost  think  it  bad  become  a  creed 
with  our  critics,  that  there  are  but  two  classes 
of  men  in  the  world,  the  outwitters  and  the 
outwitted — that  the  former  are  the  best  off 
here,  and  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  what 
becomes  of  either  hereafter.  Such  is  the 
faith  of  Barnum.  Who  will  follow  the  Ma¬ 
homet  of  humbug? 
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Talem  se  ore  tulit,  qnem  gene  non  barbers  quwvia 
Qaaotovis  pretio  mallet  habere  aunm. 

Qaalis  at  ingenio,  vel  quantus  ab  arte,  loquentnr 
/Nque  ipei  et  lapide$,\  ai  taceant  homines, 

Lahosaiks 


In  a  rude  cottage  in  the  hamlet  of  Sal- 
vington.  West  Tarring  parish,  county  Sussex, 
was  bom  that  singular  good  scholar,  patriot, 
and  table  talker,  John  Selden,  in  the  year  of 
grace  1584 — the  birth  year  of  Philip  Mas¬ 
singer.  By  the  father's  side  he  was  of  plebeian 
descent,  but  of  gentle  blood  by  the  mother’s  ; 

*  Will  it  be  believed  that  ITkt  Ckwrek  of  England 
Quarterly  Rtoiew  for  last  month  writes  of  Bamnm’s 
book  in  these  termsf 

“  With  regard  to  the  lAf*  of  Mr.  Barnum,  we 
consider  it  the  most  amusing  book  that  has  appeared 
since  the  personal  sketches  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrlogton. 
linch  may  be  learned  from  it  concerning  life  in 
America;  and  it  ia  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Barnum 
that  he  not  only  speaks  reepectfolly  at  all  timea  of 
religion,  bnt  even  in  the  midst  of  his  somewhat 
wild  life,  to  have  been  always  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  under  its  inflnenoe.  He  will  gain  much  in 
general  estimation  by  his  book,  and  all  who  read 
n  will  be  well  entertained.” 

f  .  .  **l^nde$:"  in  allusion  to  Selden’s 

erudite  d'iseertation  Dt  Diit  Syrit,  and  his  better- 
known  Mannora  AnmdtUimna. 


the  lady,  of  a  good  Kentish  family,  being 
won,  it  would  seem,  by  John  senior’s  cunning 
in  music  and  captivating  looks,  to  take  the 
better  half  part  in  Love  in  a  Cottage.  Their 
boy’s  education  was  well  looked  to  by  his 
justly-hopeful  parents.  At  the  free  school 
of  Chichester  he  made  rapid  strides  m 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  became  noted,  in 
school- hours  and  out,  within  school- walls 
and  out,  as  a  very  learned  youth.”  Al¬ 
most  with  his  entry  on  his  t^ns  he  was 
promoted  from  school  to  university — matric¬ 
ulating  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford — an  institution 
which  no  longer  exists,  its  site,  however, 
being  now  occupied  by  M^dalen  Hall,  but 
which  in  its  time,  and  under  change  of  name, 
has  numbered  among  other  of  its  illustrioua 
alumni,  the  poets  Donne  and  Lord  Buck* 
hurst ;  Edward  Lye,  the  Saxon  philologist ; 
the  profound  Hebrew  critic,  Nicholas  Fuller ; 
Sir  William  Waller,  the  Parliamentary  leader, 
and  the  leader  in  Parliament,  Charles  James 
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Fox.  Having  kept  his  terms,  n  model  read¬ 
ing  man,  be  migrated  to  the  great  world  of 
London,  studying  law  at  Clifford’s  Inn, 
ilience  removing  to  the  Inner  Temple,  and  in 
due  time  receiving  bis  call  to  the  bar.  A 
year  or  two  later  he  commenced  author  in 
earnest,  edifying  the  learned  by  Latin  treat¬ 
ises  on  rather  abtruse  subjects,  historical  and 
topographical.  Antiquarians  pricked  up  their 
ears,  and  scholiasts  rubbed  their  glasses,  and 
criticasters  cleared  their  throats ;  for  the 
young  barrister  wrote  as  master  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  and  as  one  competent  to  meet  all 
comers  who  had  aught  to  object.  His 
“  Treatise  on  Titles  of  Honor  ”  is  still  a  stand¬ 
ard  work  of  its  kind  ;  his  inquiry,  theological 
and  antiquarian,  “  De  Diis  Syris,”  won  him 
name  and  fame  on  the  Continent  as  well  as 
at  home ;  his  “  History  of  Tithes  ”  created 
a  sensation  in  those  days  of  ferment,  and 
got  him  into  trouble  with  the  High  Com¬ 
mission  Court;  his  account  of  the  Arunde- 
lian  marbles,  published  the  year  (1C28)  after 
their  arrival  in  England,  excited  an  interest 
similar  in  kind,  not  degree,  to  that  recently 
elicited  by  Layard  and  Nineveh ;  and  his 
elaborate  dissertation  on  maritime  law,  “  Mare 
Clausum,”  at  once  took  rank  as  a  formidable 
and,  said  English  politicians,  a  full  and 
sufficient  answer  to  the  “  Mare  Liberum  ”  of 
Orotius,  which  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
luary  had  been  delighting  Dutch  statesmen, 
and  annoying  British,  by  the  quality  of  its 
doctrine. 

The  gods  had  not  made  John  Selden  poet¬ 
ical,  but  that  was  no  reason,  as  the  way  of 
the  world  goes,  why  be  should  not  dabble  in 
poetry.  He  consorted,  too,  on  the  freest 
terms,  with  some  of  the  top  gallant  poets  of 
the  age.  He  was  intimate  with  Michael 
Drayton,  and  furnished  him  with  notes  and 
illustrations  for  that  never-ending  still-begin- 
ing  poem,  the  Poly-Olbion,  known  by  name 
to  a  many,  and  by  sight  to  a  (very)  few. 
He  contributed  some  couplets  to  the  Britan¬ 
nia’s  Pastorals  of  his  fellow-Templar,  William 
Browne.  He  was  the  associate  of  Richard 
Crashaw,  whose  father  was  also  connected 
with  the  Inner  Tem  pie,  as  preacher  in  ordinary, 
and  who  himself  was  a  preacher,  as  well  as 
poet,  of  geniu-s.  And  be  was  one  of  that 
large  circle  of  choice  spirits  who  called  Ben 
Jonson  friend,  and  held  with  him  high  and 
deep  converse,  seasoned  with  salt,  on  poetry, 
and  politics,  and  philosophy,  and  men  and  man¬ 
ners,  and  classics  old  and  new,  and  the  church 
and  the  state,  and  kingcraft  and  priestcraft, 
and  Erastianism  and  Brownism,  and  things 
present  and  things  to  come.  And  other  men 
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of  note,  besides  the  sons  of  song,  were  at¬ 
tracted  to  seek  for,  and  when  found,  to  foster 
the  friendship  of  Selden  ;  for  he  had  the  not 
too  common  attribute  of  pleasing  in  private, 
as  well  as  raising  admiration  in  print.  His 
books  excited  the  learned  to  crave  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  ;  and  that  made,  he  endeared 
bim^elf  to  them  by  his  qualities  “  as  a  man 
and  a  brother.”  In  the  words  of  Clarendon, 
whose  tribute  of  homage  to  his  “  stupendous 
learning”  is  exuberant  in  its  fervor,  “his 
humanity,  courtesy,  and  affability  was  such, 
that  he  would  have  been  thought  to  have 
been  bred  in  the  best  courts,  but  that  his 
good  nature,  charity,  and  delight  in  doing  good, 
and  in  communicating  all  he  knew,  exceeded 
that  breeding.”  Accordingly,  he  was  looked 
up  to  for  his  authorship,  and  prized  for  his 
sociability,  by  such  gr.»ve  and  learned  sig- 
niors  as  I.saac  Vossius  and  his  uncle  Francis 
Junius,  then  denizens  of  our  great  metropolis, 
— and  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  whose  name  smells 
sweet  and  blossoms  in  the  du>t  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum. — and  fine  old  William  Camden, 
keen  antiquarian,  toilsome  chorographer, 
plodding  annalist,  Greek  grammarian,  Latin 
historian,  Westminster  schoolmaster,  and 
Clarencieux  king-at-arms, — and  Usher,  heavy, 
armed  divine,  ever  eager  and  equipped 
for  the  fray, — and  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  fos¬ 
terer  of  Saxon  literature,  for  which  he  lived 
laborious  days  in  person,  and  provided  cor¬ 
responding  outlay  in  purse, — and  Thomas 
Lydiat,  the  reviled  of  Scaliger,* — and  Ger¬ 
ard  Langbaine,  that  dociissimus  Doctor 
whose  family  name  is,  or  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  be  the  horror  of  plagiarists.  Of 
the  rising  young  men  of  mark  and  likelihood, 
too,  from  whom  John  Selden  was  secure  of 
respect  and  attachment,  and  who  rejoiced  in 
bis  notice,  and  were  all  aitent  when  he  dis¬ 
coursed,  may  be  named  Samuel  Butler, 
whom  he  employed  as  amanuensis,  while  act¬ 
ing  as  steward  to  the  Counters  of  Kent ;  and 
Ralph  Cud  worth,  who  won  his  heart  by  a 
loan  of  rare  Karraite  manuscripts  ;  and  Clar¬ 
endon,  who  declared  his  “  merit  and  viitue  ” 
transcended  all  “expression;”  and  Sir  Mat¬ 
thew  Hale,  who  was  executor  of  his  last  will 
and  testament,  and  the  voucher  for  his 
Chiistian  faith  and  practice.  This  last  par¬ 
ticular  was  not  superfluous,  in  behalf  of  a 

«  “Thomas  Lydiat  ists,”  writer  the  irate  Joeeph, 
in  one  of  his  Epistlee,  “  quo  roonstro  nullum  por- 
tentosiusin  veetra  Anglii  uatum  puto:” — and  then 
Joseph  proceeds  to  comment  on  the  poor  man’s 
"asinitatem,”  and  stamps  orushingljr  upon  him  as  a 
“  prodigiose  imperiluoi  scarabRum.”  Bat  this,  al¬ 
though  a  little  hard  on  Ihomaa  Lydiat,  was  mild 
for  Joeeph  Soaliger, 
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man  whose  savings  and  writins^  against 
spiritual  de8poti»m  in  all  its  phuses,  whether 
papal,  priestly,  or  presbyterian,  had  been  so 
keen  and  so  determined.  The  testimony  of 
Chief  Justice  Hale  is  therefore  mark- worthy, 
that  Selden  was  “a  resolved  serious  Chris- 
ti  in;”  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  dur¬ 
ing  his  lest  illness,  he  was  visited  by  his  old 
friend — older  by  some  three  years  than  him¬ 
self,  and  surviving  him  nearly  as  long — 
Archbishop  Usher,  who  seems  to  have  found 
profit  and  comfort,  as  well  as  imparted  them, 
in  these  death  bed  visitations,  and  who 
preached  the  funeral  sermon  when  the  death¬ 
bed  had  yielded  up  its  dead. 

Selden  8  learning  has  the  credit  of  being 
genuine  in  quality,  solid  in  substance,  and 
extensive  in  its  range.  Ben  Jonson  calls  him 
the  ‘‘Monarch  of  Letters.”  Buddaeus  calls 
him  “  Britanniae  illud  immortale  decus.”  Co- 
lomesius  says,  ”  Stiden  6tait  prodigieuscment 
savant” — “  c’est  le  plus  grand  homme  que 
1’  Angleterre  ait  jamais  eu  pour  les  belles 
lettres.”  Clarendon  says,  “  lie  was  of  so 
stupendous  a  learning  in  all  kinds  and  in  all 
languages  (as  may  appear  in  his  excellent 
writings),  that  a  man  would  have  thought  he 
’  had  been  entirely  conversant  amongst  books, 
and  had  never  spent  an  hour  but  in  reading 
and  writing,” — although  behaving  in  society 
with  none  of  the  mere  scholar’s  shyness,  or 
bookworm’s  bittse,  or  pedant’s  priggishness, 
but  like  a  courtly  and  experienced  man  of 
the  world.  Mr.  Hallam,  among  the  moderns, 
pays  his  respects  to  the  "  unparalleled  stores 
of  erudition”  at  Selden’s  command.  But 
these  stores  are  resorted  to,  now-a-days,  by 
few  except  the  erudite.  What  Stlden  is 
known  by,  to  the  unlearned  as  well  as  to  sa- 
rants,  what  he  is  prized  for  by  lay  folk  as 
well  as  cleric,  is  the  book  of  his  Table-talk, 
diligently  compiled  by  his  admiring  follower, 
Mr.  Richaid  Milward,  who  for  twenty  years 
was  a  reverential  listener  to  his  “  most  ex¬ 
quisite  reasons,”  and  who  prepared  the  com¬ 
pilation  for  the  press  within  a  few  years  after 
his  patron’s  decease,  though  actually  pub¬ 
lished  it  was  not  until  the  first  year  of 
William  and  Mary. 

A  new  edition  of  this  popular  collection 
has  been  put  forth  by  Dr.  Irving,*  who  also 
acted  as  its  editor  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  and  whose  biographical  pre¬ 
face,  though  somewhat  meagre  in  matter  and 
desultory  in  treatment,  and  whose  notes  and 
illustrations,  though  rather  too  demonstrative 


*The  Table-talk  of  John  Selden  :  with  Notee  by 
David  Irving,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh  :  Constable.  1854. 


in  their  show  of  scholarship,  add  to  the  good 
cheer  on  the  Table,  and  to  our  appreciation 
of  the  Talker.  Selden  resembled  Johnson 
in  at  least  three  particulars  :  he  wrote  a  good 
cumbrous  style;  be  was  a  capital  talker; 
and  he  had  at  least  one  good  listener  to  ste¬ 
reotype  his  winged  words.  The  contrast  be¬ 
tween  Johnson  writing  and  Johnson  talking, 
is  notorious ;  the  one  all  stiffness  and  poly¬ 
syllables — the  other  terse,  pithy,  clear,  direct, 
hitting  straight  at  his  mark,  without  circum¬ 
locution  or  “  circumbendibus.”  A  similar 
distinction  obtains  between  Selden  in  his 
study  and  Selden  at  his  table.  His  English 
as  well  as  Latin  style,  Dr.  Irving  remarks,  is 
deficient  in  smoothness  and  elegance.” 
Clarendon  complains  that  “  his  style  in  all 
his  writings  seems  harsh,  and  sometimes  ob¬ 
scure” — (yvordi  oeatTOv,  my  lord  chancellor, 
when  you  rate  a  style  as  “obscure”) — which 
obscurity  and  harshness,  the  chancellor  goes 
on  to  say,  “  is  not  wholly  to  be  imputed  to 
the  ab.'tiuse  subjects  of  which  he  [Selden] 
commonly  treated,  out  of  the  paths  trod  by 
other  men,  hut  to  a  little  undervaluing  the 
beauty  of  style,  and  too  much  propensity  to 
the  language  of  antiquity.”  Selden  was  not 
without  jealous  interest,  however,  in  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  his  mother- tongue,  and  used  to 
“  hit  out”  now  and  then  against  neologisms, 
foreign  importations,  and  piebald  phrases. 
“  If  you  look  upon  the  language  spoken  in 
the  Saxon  time,”  he  observes  upon  one  oc¬ 
casion,  ‘‘and  the  language  spoken  now  [*«7. 
towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury],  you  will  find  the  difference  to  be  just 
as  if  a  man  had  a  cloak  that  he  wore  plain 
in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  days,  and  since,  here 
has  put  in  a  piece  of  red,  and  there  a  piece 
of  blue,  and  here  a  piece  of  green,  and  there 
a  piece  of  orange- tawny.  We  borrow  words 
from  the  French,  Italian,  Latin,  as  every  pe¬ 
dantic  man  pleases.”  Selden’s  own  parts  of 
speech,  when  fairly  off  in  table-talk,  were 
straightforward,  concise,  nervous :  “  in  his 
conversation,”  again  to  quote  Clarendon,  “  he 
was  the  most  clear  di^courser,  and  had  the 
best  faculty  of  making  hard  things  easy,  and 
presenting  them  to  the  understanding,  that 
hath  been  known.”  Grateful,  then,  as  we 
are  to  Boswell,  jeer  his  memory  as  we  may, 
for  his  matchless  record  of  Johnson’s  table- 
talk,  so  ought  we  to  be  to  Milward,  for  his 
diyerta  membra  of  Selden’s.  Had  but  every 
man  of  genius  his  Boswell  or  his  Milward  ! 

- Mortalia  cuncta  peribnnt; 

Nedum  sermonum  stet  honoe,  et  gratia  virax. 

For  lack  of  such  affectionate  scribes,  the 
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’s«ca  vrfpocvra  of  many  a  rare  table- talker 
have  taken  to  themselves  wings,  only  to  flee 
away;  and  listeners  have  let  them  evanish,* 
witboat  an  endeavor  at  capture,  as  tboagh  to 
stay  their  flight  were  not,  on  the  listener’s 
part,  as  laudable  an  effort,  as  to  shoot  folly 
as  it  flies,  on  the  part  of  the  talkers.  By 
table-talk  we  are  to  understand,  comprehen¬ 
sively,  the  conversation  of  genius  in  undress, 
ehez  lui,  and  generally  speaking  after  the 
“  table”  is  cleared,  or  without  any  table  at 
all — (Incus  A  non) — for  the  table,  as  a  gross, 
material  fact,  provocative  to  sensual  indul 
gence,  is,  in  fact,  or  used  to  be,  rather  a  let 
and  hinderance  than  an  aid  and  appliance  to 
the  flow  of  talk.  We  find  Boswell  once  com¬ 
plaining  to  Johnson  of  having  dined  at  a 
splendid  table  without  hearing  one  sentence 
of  conversation  worthy  of  being  remembered. 

“  Sir,”  said  Johnson.  “  there  seldom  is  any 
such  conversation.”  Then  why  meet  at  table  ? 
humbly  suggested  Bozzy.  ”  Why,”  was 
Johnson’s  answer,  *'  to  eat  and  drink  together, 
and  to  promote  kindness ;  and  this,  sir,  is 
better  done  where  there  is  no  conversation  ; 
for,  where  there  is,  people  differ  in  opinion, 
and  get  into  bad  humor ;  or  some  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  who  are  not  capable  of  such  conver¬ 
sation,  are  left  out,  and  feel  themselves  un¬ 
easy.”  Woe  to  the  wight  who  might  try  to 
draw  out  our  Great  Bear  at  feeding  time  ! — 
when,  as  Macaulay  (after  Boswell)  depicts  him, 
he  was  in  the  act  of  tearing  his  dinner  like  a 
famished  wolf,  with  the  veins  swelling  on  his 
forehead,  and  the  perspiration  running  down 
bis  cheeks.  f7r«a  major  must  have  been  a 
pleasanter  sight  in  his  postprandial  than  in 
bis  prandial  hours  —  when  the  table  was 
cleared  than  when  it  was  covered  —  when 
good  digestion  was  following,  than  when  it 
was  waiting,  on  appetite.  A  modern  dinner 
is  a  more  refined,  a  less  inhuman  and  overtly 
carnal  repast ;  but  our  ancestors,  while  the 
pUce  de  r^niatance  was  on  the  boat’d,  accounted 
themselves  to  be  ”  better  engaged”  in  con¬ 
fining  attention  to  its  merits,  than  in  illus¬ 
trating  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of 
soul.  It  was  not  until  Nestor  »  guests  had 
subdued  the  Homeric  rage  of  hunger,  that 
the  old  gentleman  began  to  prose : — first 
comes  the  trite  formula, 

’Avrap  ’scsi  vwj’m;  xeu  ’jf  ’spov  ’swo, 

and  tk»n  begins  the  table-talk  of  one  who,  in 


•  - Whither  are  they  vanish’d  I  .  .  . 

Into  the  air ;  and  what  leein’d  corporal,  Oiclted 
As  breath  into  the  wind.  Would  thfj  had  stay’d  I 

Macbeth,  L.  8. 
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the  hyperbolic  vulgarism,  could  talk  a  horse’s 
leg  off — 

Tojf  ’apa  IM/Sijv  ’flpx*  repn*»sf  SerworoNstfrup. 

“  My  banquet,”  says  Lucentio.  in  ”  Taming 
of  the  Shrew” — meaning  by  “  banquet”  an 
equivalent  to  our  dessert — 

My  banquet  is  to  close  oar  stomachs  up, 

Aflt-r  our  great  good  cheer.  Pray  yon,  sit  down; 
For  now  we  sit  to  dial,  as  well  as  eat. 

What  sort  of  Trencherman  John  Selden  may 
have  been,  we  know  not ;  but  he  was  not  the 
man  to  scout  the  good  things  of  this  world, 
and  its  creature-comforts,  while  he  indulged 
not  so  liberally  as  to  ”  obfuscate”  his  wits, 
or  to  dull  the  precious  art  he  possessed 

Alativam  sermone  benigno  extendere  noctem. 

His  company  might,  as  they  broke  up,  ten¬ 
der  tbeir  thanks  and  appreciation  in  the  style 
of  Sir  Nathaniel  to  Holofemet :  “  I  praise 
God  for  you,  sir :  your  reasons  at  dinner  have 
been  sharp  and  sententious  ;  pleasant  without 
scurrility,  witty  without  affection,  audacious 
without  impudency,  learned  without  opinion; 
and  strange  without  heresy.”*  The  last 
clause  some  would  think  just  applicable,  and 
others  not  at  all,  to  the  not  unfrequent  mood 
wherein  Selden  talked  at  table  such  things  as 
this:  “The  Turks  tell  their  people  of  a 
heaven,  where  there  is  sensible  pleasure,  but 
of  a  hell  where  they  shall  suffer  they  don’t 
know  what.  The  CbrisUans  quite  invert  this 
order  ;  they  tell  us  of  a  hell  where  we  shall 
feel  sensible  pain,  but  of  a  heaven  where  we 
shall  enjoy  we  can’t  tell  what.”  (A  remark, 
by  the  way,  to  which  may  be  attached  a 
pendant  from  Mrs.  Jameson’s  new  hook, 
where  she  tells  us  that  Wilhelm  Schadow, 
the  president  of  the  Academy  at  Dusseldorf, 
in  exhibiting  to  her  his  church-picture,  in 
three  compartments,  of  Paradise,  Purgatory, 
and  Hell,  explained  that  he  had  not  attempt¬ 
ed  to  paint  the  interior  of  Paradise  as  the 
sojourn  of  the  blessed,  because  he  could 
imagine  no  kind  of  occupation  or  delight 
which,  prolonged  to  eternity,  would  not  be 
wearisome.)  Or  again,  the  following,  if  al- 

*  Not  the  reitder  (who,  like  the  writer,  b,  by 
hypolheeie,  all-knowing)  —  but  aonie  readera  — 
(which  is  not  personal,  and  so  quite  another  thing) 
— may  bear  with  the  remainder,  tonehing  eertain 
phrases  in  the  above  diaraeteristic  sentence  of  Sir 
Nathaniel,  that  by  reasons”  we  are  to  understand 
“  discourses”  (at  whidi  the  pedagogue  was  ei  fait)', 
by  “  affection,”  affectation  ;  and  by  “  opiiuuu,”  opin- 
ionativeneaa,  or  obstinacy. 
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lowed  by  aU  to  be  sharp  and  senlentioos,*’ 
will  not  by  all  be  reckoned  “  audacious  with¬ 
out  impudency,”  —  where  Selden  says  of 
Church  Councils:  “They  talk,  but  blas¬ 
phemously  enough,  that  th'i  Holy  Ghost  is 
presi<lenl  of  their  general  councils,  when  the 
truth  is,  the  odd  man  is  still  the  Holy  Ghost.” 
Or  this  fling  at  popular  preachers  of  that  day 
— and  not  of  that  day  only  :  “  To  preach 
long,  loud,  and  damnation,  is  the  way  to  be 
cried  up.  We  love  a  man  that  damns  us, 
and  we  run  after  him  again  to  save  us” — 
which  doctrine  he  enforces  by  a  homely  illus¬ 
tration  of  his  own  sort.  Such  plain-spoken 
paragraphs,  too,  as  that  on  divine  “Judg¬ 
ments,”  that  on  long  sermons,  <kc.,  must 
have  grated  on  many  a  seventeenth-century 
ear,  at  l^ast  of  the  crop-eared  party  ;  thus : 

“  We  cannot  tell  what  is  a  judgment  of  God  ; 
*tis  presumption  to  take  upon  us  to  know.  In 
time  of  plague  we  know  we  want  health, 
and  therefore  we  pray  to  God  to  give  us 

health . Commonly  we  say  a  judgment 

falls  upon  a  man  for  something  in  him  we 
can  not  abide.  An  example  we  have  in  King 
James  concerning  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France :  one  said  he  was  killed  for  his  wench¬ 
ing,  another  said  he  was  killed  for  turning 
his  religion.  No,  says  King  James,  who  could 
not  abide  flghting,  he  was  killed  for  permit¬ 
ting  duels  in  his  kingdom.”  “  Preaching,” 
said  Selden,  in  the  palmy  day  of  preaching, 
“  is  for  the  most  part  the  glory  of  the  preacher, 
to  show  himself  a  fine  man.  Catechising 
would  do  much  better.”  And  in  the  day  of 
obtrusiveness  in  "  religious  conversation,”  he 
made  bold  to  object:  “King  James  said  to 
the  fly,  have  I  three  kingdoms,  and  thou 
must  needs  fly  into  my  eye  ?  Is  there  not 
enough  to  meddle  with  upon  the  stage,  or  in 
love,  or  at  the  table,  but  religion  ?”  It  must 
be  owned  that  Selden’s  “  reasons  at  dinner” 
on  these  and  cognate  topics  are  latitudinarian 
enough ;  and  that,  both  in  the  spirit  and  in 
the  letter,  they,  together  with  miscellaneous 
remarks  in  which  be  is  hardly  “  pleasant 
without  scurrility,”  or  at  least  coarseness, 
“  show  cause”  for  the  testimony  of  Usher 
and  Hale. 

To  listeners  with  an  ordinary  palate,  and 
normal  digestive  power,  table-talk  without 
illustration  or  anecdotage  were  as  bad  as 
pudding  without  plums.  The  plums  are  not 
forgotten,  not  sparsely  inlaid  either,  in  Sel¬ 
den’s  pudding ;  but  are  plentiful  as  black¬ 
berries,  and  have  often  a  racy  flavor,  fresh 
and  fruity.  Selden  loves  to  give  zest  to  his 
grave  discourse  by  some  familiar  allusion, 
aptly  introduced,  or  smart  figure  of  speech, 
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drily  inserted.  Thus  maintaining  the  use¬ 
lessness  of  the  habit,  among  learned  divines, 
of  running  to  the  text  for  something  done 
among  the  Jews,  that  nothing  concerns  Eng¬ 
land,  *tis  just,  he  says,  if  a  man  would  have 
a  kettle,  and  be  would  not.  go  to  our  hrasier 
to  have  it  made  as  they  make  kettles,  but  he 
would  have  it  made  as  Hiram  made  his  brass- 
work,  who  wrought  for  Solomon’s  Temple.  To 
quote  a  modern  Dutchman,  he  says,  where 
you  may  use  a  classic  author,  is  as  if  you  were 
to  justify  your  reputation,  and  for  that  end 
were  to  neglect  all  persons  of  note  and  qual¬ 
ity  that  you  know,  and  bring  instead  the 
testimonial  of  the  scullion  in  the  kitchen. 
Ceremony,  he  shrewdly  observes  (and  sea¬ 
sonably  withal),  keeps  up  all  things:  ’tislike 
a  penny-glass  to  a  rich  spirit,  or  some  excel¬ 
lent  water ;  without  it  the  water  were  spilt, 
the  spirit  lost.  Talking  of  political  turncoats, 
and  affirming  that  if  a  man  be  weak  enough 
to  change  once,  he  will  change  again,  he 
remarks  :  your  country-fellows  have  a  way 
to  try  if  a  man  be  weak  in  the  hams,  by 
coming  behind  him  and  giving  him  a  blow 
unawares ;  if  he  bend  once,  he  will  bend 
again.  To  the  text  of  “  Old  friends  are  best,” 
his  illustration  is,  that  King  James  used  to 
call  for  his  old  shoes ;  they  were  easiest  for 
his  feet.  Moralizing  on  the  changes  which 
had  affected  the  court  of  England,  he  pleas¬ 
antly  says,  that  as,  at  a  solemn  dancing,  first 
you  had  the  grave  measures,  then  the  coran- 
toes,  and  the  galliards,  then  “  Frenchmore,” 
and  the  cushion-dance,  and  then  the  dance  of 
all  the  company  without  dUtinction — lord  and 
groom,  lady  and  kitchen-maid, — so  in  the 
English  court  of  Elizabeth’s  time,  gravity  and 
state  were  kept  up ;  in  King  James’s  time 
things  were  pretty  well ;  but  m  King 
Charles’s  time,  quoth  he,  “  there  has  been  no¬ 
thing  but  French-more  and  the  cushion-dance, 
omnium  gatherum,  tolly  polly,  hoite  come 
toite” — an-almost  Rabelaisian /upon  de  parlor 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  John.  The  King  (Charles) 
calling  his  friends  from  the  Parliament,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  use  of  them  at  Oxford,  is,  saith 
our  table- talker,  as  if  a  man  should  have  use 
of  a  little  piece  of  wood,  and  he  runs  down 
into  the  cellar,  and  takes  the  spigot ;  in  the 
meantime  all  the  beer  runs  about  the  house : 
BO,  his  friends  being  ab-^ent,  the  king  will  be 
lost.  On  the  thesis,  “  They  that  govern  most 
make  least  noise,”  the  illustration  is :  you 
see  when  they  row  in  a  barge,  they  that  do 
drudgery  work,  slash,  and  puff,  and  sweat ; 
while  he  that  governs,  sits  quietly  at  the 
stern,  and  scarce  is  seen  to  stir.  Upholding, 
as  with  consistency  and  sagacity  he  was  for- 
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ward  to  do,  the  use  of  liturgical  forms  in 
prajer,  though  allowing  occasional  instances 
of  gifted  extern porisers,  Selden  adds:  there 
were  some  mathematicians  that  could  with 
one  fetch  of  their  pen  make  an  exact  circle ; 
is  it  therefore  reasonable  to  banish  all  use  of 
the  compasses  ? — now  set  forms  are  a  pair 
of  compasses.  On  the  same  subject :  ’tis 
hoped,  says  he,  we  may  be  cured  of  our 
extemporary  prayers,  the  same  way  the  gro¬ 
cer’s  boy  is  cured  of  eating  bis  plums,  when 
we  have  bad  our  bellyful  of  them.  And 
similarly  of  extempore  preaching :  preaching 
by  the  spirit,  as  they  call  it,  he  says  is  most 
esteemed  by  the  common  people,  because 
they  can  not  abide  art  or  learning,  which  they 
have  not  been  bred  up  in : — ^just  as  in  the 
business  of  fencing,  if  one  country-fellow 
amongst  the  rest  has  been  at  the  school,  the 
rest  will  undervalue  his  skill,  or  tell  him  he 
wants  valor:  “you  come  with  your  school 
tricks ;  there  ’s  Dick  Butcher  has  ten  times 
'more  mettle  in  him  so  they  say  to  the 
preachers,  “  you  come  with  your  school - 
learning  ;  there ’s  such  a  one  has  the  spirit.” 
On  the  quaatio  vexata  of  Convocation,  he  in¬ 
sists  on  the  presence  of  laymen  in  the  synod, 
to  overlook  the  clergy,  lest  they  spoil  the  civil 
work :  just  as  when  the  good  woman  puts  a  cat 
into  the  milkbouse  to  kill  a  mouse,  she  sends 
her  maid  after  the  cat,  lest  the  cat  should 
eat  up  the  cream.  And  in  like  blunt  diction, 
talking  of  the  rather  anomalous  position  in 
society  of  a  bishop’s  wife, — plain  Mrs.  this 
or  that — he  says :  you  shall  see  a  monkey 
sometimes,  that  has  been  playing  up  and 
down  the  garden,  at  length  leap  up  to  the 
top  of  the  wall,  while  his  clog  hangs  a  great 
way  below  on  this  side:  the  bishop’s  wife  is 
like  that  monkey’s  clog ;  himself  is  got  up 
very  high,  takes  place  of  the  temporal  bar¬ 
ons,  but  bis  wife  comes  a  great  way  behind.* 
This  last  unkindest  cut  of  all  is  only  loo 
characteristic  of  Selden’s  biu.«que  and  even 
bearish  treatment  of  souls  feminine. 

For,  it  must  be  owned,  Mr.  John  Selden 
was  habitually  ungallanl;  and  if  not  a  con¬ 
firmed  woman-hater,  at  least  a  pronounced 
woman-mocker.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the 
undue  development  in  his  nature  of  what  is 
hard,  dry,  coarse-grained  and  radically  pro¬ 
saic.  Little  inkling  had  he  of  how  divine  a 
thing  a  woman  maybe  made.  “The  sex” 
found  in  him  a  satirist  as  bluff  asMonkbarns, 
without  Monkbams’  latent  kindness  and  his 
sweet  blooded  humanity.  A  passage  or  two 


•  Tsble-talk.  pp.  20,  30,  8l,  82,  74,  96.  97,  167, 
161,  164,  166,  201,  226. 


from  the  Table-talk  will  sufSce  as  samples  of 
the  talkers  irreverent  style  :  “  Of  all  people, 
ladies  have  no  reason  to  cry  down  ceremony, 
for  they  take  themselves  slighted  without  it. 
And  were  they  not  used  with  ceremony,  with 
compliments  and  addresses,  with  legs  and 
kissing  of  hands,  they  were  the  pilifullest 
creatures  in  the  world.”  Whether  what  he 
adds  to  this  insolence  be  in  mitigation  or  in 
aggravation  of  its  guilt,  let  the  aggrieved 
fair  decide :  “  But  yet  methinks  to  kiss  their 
hands  after  their  lips,  as  some  do,  is  like  lit¬ 
tle  boys,  that  after  they  eat  the  apple,  fall  to 
the  paring,  out  of  a  love  they  have  to  the 
apple.”  Perhaps  Mr,  John  bad  tasted  wo¬ 
man’s  hand  after  another  guess  sort,  and  was 
tingling  under  the  infliction,  when  he  thus 
discoursed.  A  withered  old  Apple-John  he 
deserved  to  be  called,  for  his  apple  sauce. 
Again — a  propot  of  clerical  pretensions :  “  the 
clergy  would  have  us  believe  them  against 
our  own  reason,  as  the  woman  would  have 
had  her  husband  against  his  own  eyes : 
‘  What !  will  you  believe  your  own  eyes  be¬ 
fore  your  own  sweet  wife?’”  Once  more 
(and  then  a  jam  satit  superque)  :  “  ’Tis  rea¬ 
son  a  man  that  will  have  a  wife  should  be  at 
the  charge  of  her  trinkets,  and  pay  all  the 
scores  she  sets  on  him.  He  that  will  keep  a 
monkey,  ’tis  fit  he  should  pay  for  the  glasses 
he  breaks.”*  Given  the  monkey,  we  need 
not  in  this  instance  look  far  for  the  bear. 

He  WHS  tolerably  impartial,  all  but  the 
very  partial  will  admit,  in  his  opposition  to 
“spiritual  despotism,”  whether  invested  in 
scarlet,  or  lawn,  or  black  Geneva  gown. 
Popery,  prelacy,  prt'sbyterianism, — none  of 
them  escaped  his  satire.  Now  he  ridicules 
the  notion  of  a  curse  entailed  on  lay  proprie¬ 
tors  of  abbey  lands — now  the  papal  jurisdic¬ 
tion — now  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy. 
Equally  he  scouts  the  divine  right  of  presby- 
terianism.  As  with  priest,  so  with  puritan. 
As  with  malignant,  so  with  roundhead.  As 
with  high-church  bigot,  so  with  parliament¬ 
arian  fanatic.  And  after  all,  he  evidently 
prefers,  as  English  gentleman  and  temperate 
thinker,  the  via  media  of  prelacy  to  the  low 
level  of  the  sects.  Denouncing  episcopal 
pretensions,  he  yet  opposes  those  who  are 
for  abolishing  episcopacy.  If  he  is  strong 
against  firebrands  within  the  pale  of  Angli- 
canhm,  he  is  stronger  against  more  vul¬ 
gar  firebrands  without.  He  scorns  the 
clap-trap  of  those  who  charge  on  church¬ 
men  things  that  they  know  not ;  he  is  above 
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the  ignorant  zeal  which  is  intent  on  getting 
up  a  cry.  “  We  charge  the  prelatical  clergy,” 
says  he,  “  with  popery  to  make  them  odious, 
though  we  know  they  are  guilty  of  no  such 
thing.”  Speaking  of  the  Trinity,  he  says, 
that  if  the  second  Person  is  made  of  a  piece 
of  bread  by  the  papists,  the  third  Person  is 
made  b^  the  roundhead  of  his  own  phrensy, 
malice,  ignorance,  and  folly.  “  One  the  bak¬ 
er  makes,  and  the  other  the  cobbler ;  and 
betwixt  the  two,  I  think  the  first  Person  is 
sufficiently  abused.”  The  frequent  occasion 
he  takes  to  uphold  the  liturgy  against  ex¬ 
temporaneous  effusions  is  also  observable; 
and  so  are  his  repeated  sarcasms  on  Sabbat¬ 
arians,  on  proxlixity  in  preaching  and  prayer, 
on  the  private  interpretation  of  the  word,  and 
the  vaunted  right  of  private  judgment, 
upon  which  the  sectaries  laid  so  much  stress. 

Naturally  it  was  the  same  wiih  Selden’s 
politics.  He  was  a  middle  man  Ultras  of 
either  side  he  eschewed.  His  was  not  the 
spirit  of  a  martyr,  nor,  reformer  though  he 
was,  of  an  enthusiast  in  reform.  He  was  in¬ 
deed  again  and  again  committed  to  custody 


for  his  freedom  of  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons — which  he  entered  a  year  or  two 
before  the  death  of  James  I.,  as  member  for 
Lancaster,  and  in  which  he  subsequently  had 
a  seat  for  Great  Bed  win,  and  also  for  the 
University  of  Oxford — but  he  was  too  re¬ 
flective,  and  not  sufficiently  ein$eitig.  to  be  a 
thorough  party  man ;  neither  intellectually 
nor  morally,  neither  by  conviction  nor  by 
temperament,  was  he  shaped  for  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  leader.  “In  a  troubled  state,”  he 
says  at  table,  “  we  must  do  as  in  foul  weather 
upon  the  Thames,  not  think  to  cut  directly 
through,  but  rise  and  fall  as  the  waves  do, 
give  as  much  as  conveniently  we  can.”*  He 
lived  to  see  the  waters  abated,  and  tbe  vessel 
of  the  State  making  way  in  comparative 
calm,  under  the  pilotage  of  Cromwell;  but 
bow  far  he  was  sanguine  of  his  country’s 
weal  under  such  a  steersman,  and  with  what 
degree  of  approval  he  watched  the  dictator’s 
policy,  or  what  tokens  of  stability  his  pro¬ 
phetic  eye  recognized  in  the  protectorate,  we 
should  be  glad  to  find  in  his  “  Table-talk,” 
but  find  not. 


Chkvaukr  Wikoff. — A  strange  story  has 
been  brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  the 
last  week.  Lord  Palmerston,  it  is  said — and 
strong  documentary  evidence  is  produced  in 
support  of  the  assertion — in  the  course  of  the 
year  1850  hired  the  services  of  a  certain  per¬ 
son,  who,  in  return  for  his  pay,  “  was  to 
make  known  clearly  through  the  medium  of 
the  French  and  the  United  States’  press,  the 
liberal,  and  especially  the  pacific  character, 
of  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty’s  government.” 
Tbe  words  quoted  form  part  of  a  letter  said 
to  be  addressed  by  Mr.  H.  U.  Addington,  in 
tbe  name  of  Lord  Palmerston,  to  the  author 


*  Some  affect  to  descry  in  Selden’s  *'  easy  oon- 
aeience”  the  key  to  hie  certainly  very  “  easy  eir- 
eunMlaneea.”  How  Selden  got  together  hia  money, 
ia  not  altogether  clear  ;  bat  neither  need  any  mys¬ 
tery  be  made  of  it,  conaidering  hie  profeaaion  as  a 
conveyancer  and  chamber  counsel,  and  hie  oppor¬ 
tunities  from  connection  with  the  Kent  family.  To 
hie  wealth,  as  conjoined  in  a  rare  degree  with  re¬ 
markable  learning,  the  witty  Fuller  probably  al- 
Indee,  in  hie  dry  way,  when  he  says :  “Mr.  Selden 
had  some  coins  of  the  Roman  emperore,  and  a 
great  many  more  of  our  Englieh  kings.”  At  least. 
It  would  not  be  like  Fuller  if  there  were  no  such 
sob-surface  meaning  in  the  sentence,  bot  only  the 
literal  one  obviona  to  very  literal  readera 


of  a  little  work  named,  “  My  Courtship  and  its 
Consequences.”  The  author  is  said  to  be  one 
Nichoff.  It  ia  stated  that  this  man  Nichoff 
is  a  Russian  agent,  employed  to  write  Russian 
articles  in  the  New  York  Herald.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  this  worthy  personage  ceased 
to  give  satisfaction  to  his  employers,  or  they 
ceased  to  have  occasi<  >0  for  his  services.  Due 
notice  was  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Addington  that 
at  the  end  of  June,  1852,  his  engagement 
with  the  English  Foreign-office  was  to  be 
considered  as  terminated,  and  it  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion  accordingly.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  state  that  Nichoff,  tbe  Russian  agent 
on  one  authority,  is  by  another  stated  to  be 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  It  is  added, 
from  his  own  account,  that  he  was  sentenced 
by  a  criminal  court  at  Genoa  to  fifteen 
months’  imprisonment  for  a  scandalous  out¬ 
rage  upon  a  lady.  The  two  assertions  are 
far  from  incompatible.  Nichoff,  the  Russian 
i^ent,  may  well  be  a  Russian  by  birth,  nat¬ 
uralized  in  America,  the  agent  of  the  British 
Foreign-office,  the  Russian  spy,  the  hero  of 
the  criminal  outrage  at  Genoa,  the  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Mr.  H.  U.  Addington,  and  the 
author  of  “  My  Courtship  and  its  Conse¬ 
quences." 
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It  is  seldom  we  can  trace  with  exact  pre-  | 
cision  tlie  source  of  a  great  riyer.  We  see 
the  high  land  whence  it  has  descended,  the 
plain  below  enriched  by  its  full  stream,  but 
we  fail  to  mark  the  exact  spot  where  first 
the  infant  waters  trickle  from  the  earth.  So 
it  is  often  with  the  origin  of  great  institutions 
— so  it  is  with  that  greatest  of  modern 
European  institutions,  the  British  Parliament. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  exactly  when 
and  how  it  took  its  origin.  It  is  certain  that 
when  that  event  took  place,  which  is  often 
regarded  as  the  origin  of  Parliament,  the 
signing  of  Magna  Charta,  the  word  itself, 
though  doubtless  with  a  suflSciently  diflferent 
signification  from  that  which  it  now  bears, 
was  in  common  use.  Still  that  event  is  not 
improperly  chosen  as  the  heading  for  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  Parliament ;  it  was  the  Barons  of 
Runnymede,  headed  by  those  true  patriots, 
Stephen  Langton  and  Richard  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  who  wrested  from  King  John  that 
great  concession  which  still  forms  one  of  the 
fundamental  props  of  our  present  constitution 
— viz.,  that  the  king  shall  raise  no  money 
from  his  people  without  the  sanction  and  the 
aid  of  Parliament. 

Through  this  first  great  Act  of  Parliament 
frequent  attempts  were  made  to  drive  a  coach 
and  six,  as  has  been  done  through  so  many 
of  its  successors.  But  the  principle  was 
then  announced  on  a  summer  day  in  1215, 
and  has  never  since  been  quite  forgotten. 
■Often  was  this  great  wall  of  liberty  sorely 
breached  by  aide,  vigorous,  and  despotic 
Plantagenets  ;  by  haughty,  impetuous,  and 
wilful  Tudors  ;  by  wily,  treacherous,  and  im¬ 
perious  Stuarts :  but  again  and  again  were 
the  breaches  built  up,  in  repeated  confirma¬ 
tions  of  the  Charta,  in  the  Provisions  of 
Oxford,  in  the  Petition  of  Right :  it  was  to  be 
cemented  with  blood,  to  1^  maintained  at 
any  cost :  change  of  dynasties,  the  death  of 
kings,  the  pains  of  civil  war,  all  were  to  be 
endured  rather  than  abandon  the  principle 
that  taxation  rests  not  upon  the  will  of  the 
sovereign,  but  the  law  of  the  land  ;  the  prin- 
ciple^  in  obedience  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone 


yearly  submits  his  budget  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  House  of  Commons  fur¬ 
nishes  Her  Majesty  with  supplies  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  Russian  war. 

The  second  chapter  of  Parliamentary  His- 
toiy  has  Simon  de  Montfort  for  its  hero. 
This  man  was  one  of  the  many  foreigners 
whose  arrival  in  England,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  gave  great  offence  to  the  country. 
Hated  by  the  people,  Simon  de  Montfort, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  was  a  favorite  with  the 
king,  and  was  allowed  to  marry  Henry’s  own 
sister.  The  wedding  took  place  in  ^e  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  Royal  Palace,  in  that  sanctuary 
which  Stephen  had  built  in  troubled  times, 
and  which  was  now  used  as  an  appendage  to 
the  Westminster  Palace — in  St.  Stephen’s 
Chapel. 

Little  thought  Simon  de  Montfort,  as  he 
stood  at  the  east  end  of  that  oblong  chamber, 
that  his  actions  during  the  next  years  of  his 
life  were  to  make  it  the  focus  of  English  his¬ 
tory  ;  that  the  room  in  which  he  was  marry¬ 
ing  a  king’s  daughter  would  be  the  scene  of 
those  contests  which  would  limit  the  power  of 
the  king’s  posterity.  De  Montford,  soon  after 
his  marriage,  quarrelled  with  Henry  III.,  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of«the  hostile  barons. 
A  few  victories  made  him  virtual  king  of 
England ;  but  he  knew  that  Englishmen 
loved  not  usurpers;  he  used  his  power  in 
the  king’s  name  to  effect  a  silent  orderly  rev¬ 
olution  :  the  writs  which  for  the  first  time 
summoned  two  knights  from  each  shire  and 
two  burgesses  from  each  borough  to  serve 
the  king  in  Parliament,  were  issued,  indeed, 
by  De  Montfort,  but  signed  in  due  order  by 
King  Henry  III.  Thus  two  great  steps  to¬ 
wards  a  parliamentary  constitution  were 
accomplished.  The  first  we  owe  mainly  to  a 
Norman  baron  and  an  English  priest ;  the 
second  to  one,  who  in  days  when  the  Norman 
Government  itself  had  not  altogether  lost  its 
foreign  character,  was  still  more  a  foreigner : 
the  same  free  infusion  of  foreign  elements 
which  has  so  strengthened  and  enriched  our 
language,  was  destined  also  to  widen  and 
strengthen  the  basis  of  our  constitution ;  it 
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is  to  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  the  Normans, 
the  Alfreds,  the  Canutes,  the  De  Montforts, 
that  the  rich  concrete,  the  Elnglish,  owes  its 
existence. 

The  division  of  Parliament  into  two  Houses 
spears  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Eldward  I.  They  met  both  in  one  building,  but 
in  separate  council,  at  the  upper  and  lower 
end  of  Westminster  Hall ;  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  Parliament  was  held  at  London, 
for  it  still  retained  during  many  years  its 
character  of  a  royal  council,  and  followed 
the  king  wherever  he  might  be,  to  Oxford, 
York,  or  Carlisle.  It  was  not  till  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  that  the  accumulation  of 
parliamentary  records  and  other  documents 
at  Westminster  suggested  the  propriety  of 
Parliament’s  becoming  independent  of  the 
migrations  of  the  sovereign  ;  since  that  reign 
only  fourteen  Parliaments  have  been  held 
elsewhere,  and  most  of  those  during  the 
troubled  times  of  the  Stuarts. 

In  1877,  the  House  of  Commons  were 
removed  from  Westminster  Hall  to  the 
Chapter  House  of  the  Abbey.  Here  they 
remained  till  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when 
they  removed  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen. 
The  peers  continued  to  use  Westminster 
Hall,  nor  does  it  appear  clearly  when  they 
began  to  occupy  that  chamber  which  Guy 
Fawkes  designed  to  blow  up,  and  which  was 
pulled  down  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  centur)’. 

That  legislation  could  only  be  the  joint 
work  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  appears 
to  have  been  first  regarded  as  a  fixed  princi¬ 
ple — the  third  great  step,  we  shall  call  it,  in 
parliamentary  progress — in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  we 
find  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  first  time 
choosing  their  Speaker,  and  petitioning  for 
that  liberty  of  speech  which  is  still  sued  for 
as  a  matter  of  form  by  the  Speaker  of  each 
successive  Parliament :  in  the  reign  of  Hen¬ 
ry  IV.  a  fourth  step  was  taken  in  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  subsidies  as  conditional  on  the 
redress  of  grievances  :  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  the  fifth  and  sixth  steps — viz.,  the  asser¬ 
tion  and  establishment  by  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  of  its  exclusive  right  to  initiate  money 
hills,  and  the  exchanging  the  process  of 
Petition  for  that  which  still  exists  of  Bill, 
brought  the  English  Parliament  to  a  form, 
subject  indeed  to  much  extension,  but  not  ma¬ 
terially  dififerent  from  that  in  which  it  now 
exists. 

The  Pyms  and  Hampdens  of  the  Civil 
War  were  nobly  occupied  rather  in  the  vin¬ 
dication  of  old  than  the  demand  for  new  priv¬ 


ileges.  In  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth 
it  was  the  glory  and  the  blessing  of  England 
that  the  Parliamentary  system  did  not  perish. 
It  is  not  the  least  weighty  evidence  of  the  so¬ 
bering  and  strengthening  effect  of  representa¬ 
tive  institutions,  that  in  England  the  most  ef¬ 
fectual  and  thorough  revolutions  have  been  so 
little  revolutionary.  When  the  Puritan  fer¬ 
vor  was  at  its  height,  when  the  monarchy 
was  abolished  and  the  House  of  Lords  dis¬ 
persed,  the  House  of  Commons  sat  on,  head¬ 
ed  by  the  Speaker,  in  its  own  chamber — its 
forms  and  etiquettes  were  rigidly  observed  ; 
its  manner  of  proceeding  differed  little  from 
that  of  the  present  time ;  matters  of  cere¬ 
mony  were  debated  with  an  earnestness 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  bestowed  on  the 
most  important  questions  of  State  policy ; 
an  earnestness  which  those  will  not  be  in¬ 
clined  to  ridicule  who  regard  it  as  evidence 
of  that  strong  desire  in  the  middle  of  change 
to  abide  as  much  as  possible  by  the  ancient 
paths,  which  has  given  so  noble  an  aspect 
to  all  English  reform,  which  gives  that  per¬ 
manence  to  progress,  without  which  it  rap¬ 
idly  becomes  convulsion  and  ruin.  When 
Cromwell  became  virtually  King  of  England 
his  keen  sagacity  saw  how  hard  it  was  to 
change  the  warp  which  had  been  so  slowly 
and  so  carefully  worked  into  the  English 
constitution  ;  he  knew  on  what  seeming  tri¬ 
fles  great  liberties  depended  ;  how  utterly 
unfitted  was  the  genius  of  the  English  peo¬ 
ple  for  a  republican,  or  indeed  for  any  other 
than  a  monarchical  form  of  government. 
With  this  view  he  did  what  he  could  to  put 
back  ancient  landmarks ;  be  restored  the 
other  House  as  much  as  possible  on  its  for¬ 
mer  footing ;  he  even  tried  to  procure  for  it 
the  old  name  of  House  of  Lords,  a  proceed¬ 
ing  from  which  the  House  of  Commons,  more 
shy  of  the  name  than  the  reality,  shrank  in 
alarm.  He  desired  that  there  should  be  a 
king,  doubtless  he  would  have  himself,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  royal  title  when  offered  to  him, 
had  he  not  known  that  his  past  career  had 
made  this  impossible  for  him  in  the  eyes  of 
those  whom  he  could  not  offend  ;  that  he, 
who  had  dealt  so  terrible  a  blow  to  kingship, 
could  never  become,  in  name  at  least.  King 
of  England.  We  know  with  what  joy,  as  a 
bow  unbent,  all  England  threw  itself  into  the 
movement  which  brought  about  the  Restora¬ 
tion.  The  monarchy  was  reestablished ;  it 
found  the  Parliament,  with  its  old  apparatus 
all  prepared  at  Westminster ;  the  parliament¬ 
ary  records  preserved  in  an  unbroken  series ; 
the  old  parliamentary  terms  not  fallen  into 
desuetude  ;  the  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen  duly 
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swept ;  and  when  the  first  excesses  of  reac-  ' 
tionary  frenzy  had  spent  themselves,  it  was 
judged  a  wise  act  to  adopt  and  legalize,  if 
they  required  legalizing,  all  the  laws  passed 
by  the  Parliaments  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  Protectorate,  and  thus  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  history  of  England  regained  and 
carried  forward  the  unbroken  sequence  of 
its  progressive  career,  till  the  work  begun  by 
Stephen  Langton  and  Richard,  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  in  1215,  was  consummated  by  Earl 
Grey  and  Lord  John  Russell,  in  1832  ;  the 
authors  of  the  Reform  Bill  proving  them 
selves  worthy  descendants  of  the  champions 
of  Magna  Charts.  This  was  the  last  great 
step  ;  doubtless  there  are  others  yet  to  come. 

To  one  who  on  a  fine  May  evening  walks 
from  Charing-cross  through  Whitehall  and 
Parliament  street  to  Westminster,  by  the 
Admiralty,  the  Horse  Guards,  and  the  public 
offices,  amid  a  crowd  of  cabs  and  omnibuses, 
a  throng  of  passengers,  mitred  and  coroneted 
carriages  bearing  temporal  and  spiritual  peers 
to  their  places  in  Parliament,  while  busy 
members  for  Manchester  or  the  West  Riding 
push  along  the  pavement  to  a  similar  desti¬ 
nation,  it  is  difficult  to  recall  the  time  when 
from  this  now  bustling  metropolitan  street, 
London  was  nearly  two  miles  distant ;  when 
there  was  but  a  rough  road  leading  through 
the  meadows  by  the  river  towards  Thorney 
Island,  amidst  the  thickets  of  which  the  tow¬ 
ers  of  Westminster  Abbey  rose  in  solitary 
smokeless  magnificence  ;  while  beneath  their 
protecting  shadow,  within  the  shelter  of  their 
sanctuary,  lay  the  bumbler  buildings  where 
the  king  held  his  court,  where  hi.s  great  coun¬ 
cil,  the  Parliament,  tendered  him  their  peti¬ 
tions,  and  his  officers  administered  justice. 
Thorney  Island  is  drained,  solitude  has  de¬ 
parted,  smoke  has  come,  but  the  theory  of 
the  English  constitution  remains  the  same. 
Her  Majesty  may  indeed  reside  at  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace,  but  the  royal  presence  is  still 
regarded  as  the  centre  of  authority  present 
in  the  new  palace  of  Westminster  ;  there  the 
Queen’s  judges  still  sit  and  administer  justice 
in  the  royal  name;  there  the  Sovt reign  still 
repairs  to  sanction  the  acts,  sometimes  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  humble  petitions  and  advice  of  her 
assembled  Parliament. 

In  happy  fulfilment  of  this  just  idea,  West¬ 
minster  Hall  was  made  the  vestibule  of  the 
new  houses  of  Parliament.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  building  as  a  whole,  none  can 
impugn  the  happy  thought  which  suggested 
the  present  use  to  which  the  Hall  is  applied, 
or  the  admirable  skill  with  which  the  thought 
has  been  put  in  execution.  It  is  truly  inter- 
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esting  to  stand  in  this  Hall  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  some  important  debate ; 
while  statesmen  whose  names  fill  the  Europe 
of  to-day  pass  by  into  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  at  the  same  time  the  thoughts  are 
carried  back  to  the  days  when  the  two 
houses  were  assembled  to  frame  the  time- 
honored  laws  under  which  we  live — here  in 
this  very  Hall.  It  is  not  less  interesting  to 
ascend  the  magnificent  flight  of  steps  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Hall,  and  turning  to  the  left, 
to  enter  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel.  Here  then  is 
the  spot  consecrated  to  the  genius  of  free 
institutions.  This  is  the  Chapel  which  King 
Stephen  built  and  dedicated  to  his  patron 
saint;  which  Edward  III.  endowed;  which 
Edward  VI.  allotted  as  a  place  of  meeting  to 
his  faithful  Commons ;  where  the  faithful 
Commons  have  consulted  ever  since  till  within 
the  last  twenty-one  years. 

In  1834,  when  the  Houses  were  burnt 
down,  this  chapel  was  among  the  first  of  the 
buildings  that  fell  in.  But  the  place  had  be¬ 
come  consecrated  with  a  higher  unction  than 
that  bestowed  upon  it  by  Stephen’s  priests ; 
and  although  the  walls  and  roof  were  hope¬ 
lessly  gone,’tbe  site  was  preserved  with  jeal¬ 
ous  care :  walls  of  the  same  height,  a  roof 
of  the  same  pitch — were  again  erected  ;  and 
a  chamber  new  yet  old,  the  exact  verisimili¬ 
tude  in  length  and  breadth  and  height,  occu¬ 
pies  the  very  same  space,  and  we  may  say, 
in  all  but  the  identity  of  the  bricks  and  mor¬ 
tar,  is  the  very  same  room  as  that  in  which 
Elizabeth’s  Commons  joined  heart  and  hand 
together  to  support  their  royal  mistress  in 
repelling  the  assault  of  Spain  ;  where  Hamp¬ 
den  protested  against  the  illegal  payment  of 
ship-money  ;  where  Falkland  lamented  his 
country’s  wrongs,  and  repudiated  his  party’s 
crimes  ;  where  Walpole  for  so  many  years 
resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  ablest  and  most 
factious  opposition  ever  perhaps  combined 
against  a  single  minister ;  where  Pitt,  the 
great  Commoner,  hurled  that  thunder  which 
shook  with  fear  the  hearts  not  only  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  opponents  but  of  the  foreign  ene¬ 
mies  of  England ;  where  Burke  declaimed 
in  a  higher  than  parliamentary  wisdom  to  an 
inferior  and  inattentive  audience  ;  or  de¬ 
nounced  Warren  Hastings  with  a  ferocity  of 
invective  that  made  the  great  Governor  of 
India  quail  before  his  own  conscience  and  his 
unsparing  persecutor ;  where  Sheridan  spoke 
on  the  same  Eastern  question  with  such  over, 
whelming  eloquence,  that  the  House,  dis¬ 
trusting  its  own  power  of  judgment  under 
the  influence  of  so  potent  a  spell,  deliberately 
adjourned  its  decision  to  a  calmer  hour; 
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where  Pitt  the  younger  and  Charlea  James 
Fox  opposed  each  other  with  a  rivalry  not  to 
be  quelled  till  the  time  when  they  should 
both  sleep  together  in  the  adjoining  abbey  ; 
where  Canning  wasted  his  splendid  talents  in 
defending  a  policy  which  he  did  not  approve, 
and  vindicating  a  party  with  which  he  could 
not  sympathize  ;  where  Wilberforce  and  Pow¬ 
ell  Buxton  delivered  their  testimony  against 
crimes  which  England  has  since  acknowl¬ 
edged,  repented  of,  and  repaired ;  where 
Peel  commenced  tliat  career,  the  end  of 
which  has  so  endeared  his  name  to  the  grate¬ 
ful  recollections  of  his  countrymen ;  where 
lastly  the  great  battle  of  the  Reform  Bill  was 
fought  and  lost,  and  fought  again  and  won. 

It  was  well  to  preserve  a  chamber  rich  in 
such  associations,  and  though  no  longer  itself 
the  Commons  House,  it  serves  as  an  appro¬ 
priate  entrance  corridor,  adorned  by  the  stat¬ 
ues  of  Hampden,  Clarendon,  Falkland,  and 
Walpole,  destined  to  receive  hereafter  the 
effigies  of  other  of  the  great  worthies  who^e 
names  are  written  in  the  hook  of  English  his¬ 
tory,  whose  works  have  followed  them  in  the 
roll  of  English  liberties. 

Passing  through  a  door  at  the  end  of  this 
famous  chapel,  the  parliamentary  student  who 
seeks  to  understand  the  old  by  the  new  6nds 
himself  in  the  central  hall,  from  which  cor¬ 
ridors  lead  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
right  hand  and  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  left.  Taking  the  latter  direction,  he 
passes  through  one  more  door  and  enters  the 
lobb^.  Here  truly  all  is  modern.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  associate  the  post-office,  the 
electric  telegraph  office,  the  illuminated  clock, 
or  even  the  surpassing  insolence  of  the 
white-headed  door-keeper,  with  the  digni- 
6ed  simplicity  of  our  remote  ancestors.  But 
let  him  pass  on  into  the  gallery  of  the  House 
itself,  and  there  he  may  con  his  historical 
lessons  with  full  pro&t.  The  arrangement  of 
the  House,  the  Speaker  in  the  chair,  the 
clerks  at  the  table,  remind  him  immediately 
of  quaint  old  woodcuts  which  he  has  seen  in 
magazines,  repiesenting  the  Parliament  of 
centuries  ago  ;  the  mace  lies  upon  the  table ; 
he  remembers  Oliver,  and  “Take  away  that 
bauhle.”  He  hears  the  words,  ‘‘  That  this 
bill  be  now  read  a  third  time  he  recognizes 
the  wise  jealousy  of  hasty  legislation  which 
has  mterpo-<ed  so  many  stages  between  an 
act  introduced  and  an  act  passed  ;  he  hears 
further  the  question  put  by  the  Speaker, 
‘‘That  I  now  leave  the  chair,”  as  prepara- 
tory  to  going  into  committee  of  supply;  and 
when  upon  this  question  a  discussion  arises 
not  on  matters  of  supply,  but  on  some  ques¬ 


tion  of  domestic  or  foreign  executive  policy, 
his  first  impression  is  that  the  deWe  is 
strangely  irrelevant,  that  old  forms  are  very 
much  abused  ;  but  being  better  advised,  he 
recollects  that  this  is  one  of  England’s  best 
privileges,  this  right  to  redress  grievances, 
in  more  modern  phrase,  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  from  Government  before  granting  sup- 
ply.  He  sees  a  mild  gentlemanly  man  in  a 
grotesque  costume,  armed  with  a  sword  like 
a  lath,  but  he  does  not  smile,  at  least  not  in 
contempt,  for  the  very  name  of  Serjeant-at- 
.\rms  is  suggestive  of  the  hardly- won  and 
rigidly- maintained  privileges  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  ;  of  struggles  with  the  court  on  behalf 
of  liberty ;  of  commitments  to  the  Tower ; 
in  a  word,  of  the  material  force  which  is  at 
hand  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  people’s 
representatives.  He  sees  lords  and  honura- 
bles  upon  the  benches  below,  and  he  hails  it 
as  a  consequence  and  memorial  of  that  fusion 
of  ranks  by  which  the  ron  of  a  peer  becomes 
a  commoner,  and  all  ranks  are  bound  together 
by  a  common  interest.  A  message  is  brought 
down  fiom  the  House  of  Lords,  the  respect¬ 
ful  salutations  made  by  the  bearer  of  it  to 
the  Speaker  provoke  him  not  to  ridicule,  but 
to  a  comparison  of  the  lime  when  both 
Houses  sal  together,  and  the  voice  of  the 
Commons  was  utterly  lost  in  that  of  their  ac¬ 
knowledged  superiors — the  Lords.  Scarcely 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  passes  but  his  attention 
is  arrested  by  some  minute  form,  often  trou¬ 
blesome,  often  tedious,  often  grotesque,  but 
never  omitted;  and  in  its  patient  perform¬ 
ance  he  acknowledges  a  profound  wLdum, 
for  he  knows  that  easy  as  it  is  to  laugh  and 
be  witty  at  the  expense  of  ancient  forme, 
these  are  notwithstanding  the  only  limits  by 
which  popular  discussion  can  be  controlled, 
the  only  conditions  under  which  a  popular 
assembly  has  ever  greatly  flourished.  He  is 
aware  that  some  of  the  greatest  politicians* 
of  continental  Europe  delight  to  dwell  upon 
these  forms  with  all  the  energy  of  half-en¬ 
vious  admiration ;  politicians  who  have  learnt 
by  experience  how  hard,  how  impossible,  it 
is  to  manage,  or  to  create,  popular  assem¬ 
blies  without  the  safeguard  of  time-hallowed 
and  deeply  significant,  though  to  a  supeiticial 
observer  unmeaning,  forms ;  in  a  word,  in  the 
jealousy  of  ancient  form,  which  hedges  in 
and  regulates  but  dues  not  cramp  a  debate 
upon  a  modern  Reform  Hill,  the  educated  or 
thoughtful  observer  perceives  that  careful 
clinging  to  the  golden  mean  between  perma- 
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nence  and  progress,  that  attachment  to  his¬ 
torical  development,  that  readiness  for  re¬ 
form,  that  abhorrence  of  revolution,  which 
has  constituted  the  strength  and  greatness 
of  England. 

This  is  the  moral  which  St.  Stephen’s 
Chapel  teaches :  the  Old  and  the  New  are 


bound  up  together ;  so  may  they  continue ! 
The  Palace  of  Westminster  itself,  standing 
as  it  does  in  close  neighborhood  to  the  Abbey 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  furnishes  us  with 
a  symbol  of  conservative  progress.  The 
Tower  of  Queen  Victoria  looks  down  upon 
the  Hall  of  William  Rufus. 


ELIZA  COOK. 

WITH  A  PORTRAIT. 


Wb  present,  with  this  number,  a  portrait 
of  tbe  poetess  and  journalist,  Euza  Cook, 
whose  position  in  tbe  world  of  letters  is  both 
honorable  and  well  defined.  First  introduced 
to  public  notice  by  her  poetry,  she  acquired 
a  name  which  will  be  associated  with  those 
of  Hood,  Mackay  and  EHliott,  more  conspic¬ 
uous  for  vigor  and  earnestness  than  for 
beauty.  Her  poems  are  remarkable  for  their 
life,  and  flowing  and  facile  versification,  and 
for  the  strong  good  sense  with  which  they 
abound.  Though  sometimes  delicate  and 
tender,  her  muse  more  frequently  delights 
in  the  sensible,  the  sarcastic  or  the  humor¬ 
ous  ;  much  preferring  to  hit  a  foible  than  to 
disclose  a  beauty — to  knock  down  a  vice 
than  to  embellish  a  virtue.  Some  of  her 
poems  are  peculiarly  memorable  in  their  way, 
and  will  not  soon  be  got  out  of  the  remem¬ 


brance  of  those  who  admire  honest  feeling 
and  strong  good  sense. 

Miss  Cook  has  also  figured  largely,  and 
with  credit,  as  a  journalist.  She  founded, 
and  for  many  years  conducted,  a  weekly  pe¬ 
riodical,  Eliza  CooVt  Journal,  which  for 
variety,  piquancy,  and  benevolent  aim,  hardly 
had  a  superior.  It  was,  however,  not  appre¬ 
ciated  ;  after  a  noble  struggle,  it  fell ;  and 
since  that  time,  tbe  accomplished  editor  has 
not  been  much  before  the  public.  Her  fea¬ 
tures  disclose  a  masculine  character,  which 
her  writings  do  not  belie.  Strength  rather 
than  beauty  is  her  characteristic  quality.  On 
retiring  she  was  aflSicted  with  painful  dis¬ 
ease.  With  tbe  removal  of  that,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  her  vigorous  pen  will  resume  iis 
activity. 


Lord  Pbtkb  Robertson. — Lord  Peter 
Robertson,  whose  death  is  announced  in  tbe 
London  papers,  was  one  of  the  few  intimate 
friends  whom  the  late  Mr.  Lockhart,  of  the 
Quarterly,  bad  in  Scotland.  They  bad  known 
each  other  when  both  were  young  and  brief¬ 
less  barristers,  and  the  proud  and  sensitive 
Lockhart,  who  wished,  it  was  said,  after  the 
death  of  his  great  father-in-law.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  to  drop  all  acquaintance  with  Scotland, 
Abbotsford,  and  Sratush  companions,  pre¬ 
served  and  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the 
jovial  Patrick.  There  is  a  story  current  to 


the  effect  that  the  latter,  after  perpetrating 
tbe  enormous  folly  of  writing  and  publishing 
— in  his  old  age — two  successive  volumes  of 
verse,  happened  to  visit  London  and  to  dine 
with  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly,  to  whom 
tbe  second  volume  was  dedicated.  The  hu¬ 
morist  bad  become  unusually  sentimental, 
and  begged  that,  after  his  death,  bis  host 
should  honor  him — not  with  a  biography — 
but  with  an  epitaph.  Lockhart  extemporized 
the  following  felicitous  couplet : 

Here  lies  the  Christian,  Judge  and  Poet  Peter, 
Who  broke  the  laws  of  Clod  and  romn^-and  metre. 
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Prom  the  New  Moalbly  MaKssine. 

SOME  OF  THE  INCONVENIENCES  OF  PAYING  ONE’S  DEBTS. 

Thb  ia  a  aerioiM  btuineae. 


It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  virtue 
should  have  its  penalties  as  well  as  its  pleas* 
ures.  I  have  myself  been  a  martyr  to  one  of 
its  lowest  forms :  a  martyr  without  any  of 
the  honors  of  martyrdom.  Paul  Pry’s  ex¬ 
clamation  that  “  he  would  never  do  a  good- 
natured  thing  again  as  long  as  he  lived,” 
was  an  expressive  phrase  of  unrequited  kind¬ 
ness  ;  but  mine  were  not  even  acts  of  g^ood- 
nature. 

As  long  as  1  moved  ambiguously  upon  the 
surface  of  society  1  was  comparatively  happy. 
It  was  only  when  I  had  taken  a  good  house 
and  adopted  the  habit  of  regularly  paying 
my  debts,  that  I  began  to  be  miserable. 

In  no  other  way  could  I  have  been  reputed 
wealthy.  No  one  knew  my  income.  Sfere- 
liverust  was  one  of  my  largest  phrenological 
developments,  and  my  affairs  had  always 
been  studiously  kept  to  myself.  It  was 
solely,  therefore,  because  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  paying  my  debts  that  I  brought  upon 
myself  all  the  penalties  of  reputed  wealth. 

The  “  world”  argued  that  any  one  might 
take  a  good  house ;  but  that  to  live  in  it,  and 
continue  to  pay  one’s  debts,  was  proof  that 
there  must  be  what  is  called  a  handsome 
property. 

Of  this  one  of  the  first  painful  conse¬ 
quences  was  an  universal  desire  to  make 
my  acquaintance.  1  became  suddenly  appre¬ 
ciated  : 

Otiiers  could  see,  althouffb  myself  could  not, 

1  was  indeed  “  a  marvelfoui*  proper  man.” 

But  all  this  was  incompatible  with  my  habits. 
I  preferred  making  my  own  selection ;  and 
dire  was  the  offence.  Mothers  had  sought 
me  for  their  daughters’  sakes.  In  vain  1 
honorably  refused  attentions  for  which  1 
could  not  make  the  expected  return.  In  vain 
I  assured  them  that  1  was  really  not  a  mar¬ 
rying  man.  Every  one  whose  overture  was 
rejected  became  an  enemy.  “  That  so  wealthy 
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a  man  should  remain  unmarried — it  was  a 
shame !  Depend  upon  it  there  must  be 
something  wrong.”  Fortunately  there  was 
no  tangible  spot  upon  my  character  ;  but  the 
usual  machinery  of  “  we  would  an’  if  we 
could,”  and  "  such  ambiguous  givings  out” 
were  put  into  requisition ;  and  although 
nothing  was  said,  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  a  great  deal  have  been  said,  ”  or 
Mr.  Blank  would  not  have  looked  so  serious, 
or  have  avoided  the  subject  so  pointedly  as 
he  had  done.”  I  bad  formed  an  innumerable 
speaking  acquaintance  at  clubs,  and  Ubraries, 
and  public  places ;  and  one  of  the  great 
pleasures  of  my  morning  walk  was  to  have  a 
talk  with  them  ail ;  but  now  I  was  either 
coldly  bowed  to,  or  passed  without  notice.  I 
was  also  designated  as  a  shabby  fellow,  who 
had  the  means  but  not  the  iiKlination  to  be 
hospitable;  and  this  was  assumed  merely 
because  1  had  adopted  the  practice  of  pay¬ 
ing  my  debts. 

The  next  evil  consequence  was,  that  I  be¬ 
came  the  prey  of  every  designing  philanthro¬ 
pist.  If  I  attended  a  religious  or  charitable 
gathering,  to  amuse  myself  by  listening  to 
some  celebrated  speaker,  1  was  sure  to  be 
waited  upon  the  next  morning  by  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  done  “  the  heavy  busi¬ 
ness”  of  the  previous  day — usually  a  clerical 
young  man  in  black,  with  a  long  seek  care¬ 
fully  done  up  in  hot-pressed  white — who, 
referring  to  “  our  very  interesting  meeting,” 
had  called  for  ”  the  favor  of  a  donation  or 
subscription.”  Every  Mrs.  Jellaby  who  had 
concocted  a  pet  scheme  of  piety  or  charity, 
after  inflicting  upon  me  the  reading  of  a  long 
prospectus  and  correspondeiKse,  **had  no 
doubt  she  should  have  my  countenance  and 
support.”  The  common-places  to  which  I 
was  doomed  to  listen,  while  they  were  read 
to  me  with  all  the  aggravations  of  exagger¬ 
ated  emphasis,  would  of  themselves  have  l^en 
a  grievous  aifliction.  ”  It  is  our  duty  to  do 
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all  in  our  poteer  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
others — aud  ihen  ihe  reader  would  6x  a 
pair  of  6ery  gray  eyes  upon  me,  and  wait 
for  my  absent  to  this  obvious  truism.  But 
the  attempt  was  not  only  upon  my  patience, 
but  my  money.  Excellent  in  themselves, 
but  endless  in  their  number — Baths,  Wash¬ 
houses,  Ragged  Schools,  Mendicity  Societies, 
Hospitals,  Female  Refuges,  Reformatory 
Elstablishments,  Sailors’  Homes,  Protestant 
Alliances,  Irish  Missions,  Home  Missions,  the 
Conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  a  long  et  caetera 
— all  had  their  claims  upon  one  who  was  ac¬ 
counted  wealthy,  merely  because  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  paying  his  debts. 

The  only  thing  to  which  I  contributed  with 
unniixed  satisfaction  was  the  poor  box  of  a 
police-office  ;  for  in  that  case  1  saw  nothing 
of  the  recipients,  and  had  not  been  asked  to 
give. 

What  1  had  done,  or  what  it  was  hoped  I 
would  do,  led  on  to  another  infliction.  My 
committee  and  board  meetings  were  so  nu¬ 
merous  that  I  was  induced  to  take  into  my 
service,  as  amanuensis,  an  ingenuous  and 
shaip-witted  juvunile  delinquent,  whose  prin¬ 
cipal  employment  was  to  keep  a  record  of  my 
engagements  and  appointments.  How  that 
ended  it  would  be  premature  to  say. 

My  servailts  compliuned  that  their  time 
was  wholly  occupied  in  admitting  applicants 
for  my  name — which  they  assured  me  would 
be  of  special  service — as  a  subscriber  to  En¬ 
cyclopaedias,  Dictionaries,  Gazetteers,  Illus¬ 
trated  Scenery,  Tables  chronological,  histori¬ 
cal,  biographical,  or  genealogical :  Cathedral 
Antiquities,  Lodge’s  Portraits,  Casts  from 
Shakspeaie’s  Monument  or  the  Elgin  Mar¬ 
bles,  and  every  form,  in  short,  in  which  the 
ingenious  make  war  upon  the  wealthy.  The 
agents  of  every  wine-merchant  upon  the  Con¬ 
tinent  waited  upon  me  for  orders.  When¬ 
ever  any  real  property,  or  an  eligible  invest¬ 
ment  was  ofiered  f  jr  sale,  I  was  specially  in¬ 
vited  to  be  present ;  and  estates  were  strongly 
recommeiraed  to  me  which  would  have  been 
cheaply  purchased  at  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
I  felt  that  1  was  occupying  a  false  position ; 
but  it  was  no  fault  of  mine.  I  had  never 
pretended  to  be  wealthy.  I  had  merely  been 
in  the  habit  of  paying  my  debts. 

The  whole  world  seemed  to  have  conspired 
against  my  peace.  The  exhibitors  of  circuses, 
plays,  panoramas,  dwarfs,  wonders,  objects 
of  art,  and  assaults  of  arms,  all  came  for  my 
patronage  and  my  money.  If  a  musical  pro¬ 


fessor  had  made  his  expenditure  harmonize 
so  badly  with  his  means  as  to  have  incurred 
the  threats  of  his  creditors,  he  hoped  I  would 
lend  him  fifty  pounds.  If  an  actor  had  be¬ 
come  “the  unhappy  victim  of  unforeseen 
circumstances,”  he  threw  himself  upon  what 
he  was  pleased  to  term  “  my  well-known 
kindness  and  generosity.”  If  a  shopkeeper 
had  eaten  up  his  capital  in  the  shape  of  hot 
suppers  and  champagne,  he  trusted  that  I 
would  not  refuse  to  assist  him  with  a  small 
sum  to  meet  his  Christmas  engagements, 
which  I  might  depend  upon  his  repaying  in 
three  months :  and  in  less  than  one  he  was 
in  the  Gazette.  If  some  fellow,  through  ill- 
usage  or  neglect,  had  lost  his  horse  or  cow, 
he  seemed  to  think  it  nothing  more  than  rea¬ 
sonable  that  I  should  give  him  the  means  of 
replacing  it.  If  a  bankrupt  porter  dealer  had 
obtained  the  situation  of  tax  collector,  1  was 
asked  to  be  his  security  for  five  hundred 
pounds ;  and  in  six  months  he  had  absconded. 
Useless  wives  who  (muddling  away  their 
husbands’  gains) 

Spent  little — yet  had  nothing  left 

—daughters,  as  they  assured  me,  of  parents 
who  had  been  in  affluent  circumstances  ; — 
the  idle,  the  helpless,  and  the  profligate,  all 
found  their  way  to  the  wretched  being  whose 
purse  was  believed  to  be  the  poor  man’s 
California,  merely  because  he  bad  been  in  the 
habit  of  paying  his  debts. 

Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  John  ! 

was  unavailing.  It  did  not  succeed  even 
when  Pope  himself  was  the  appellant. 

Life  became  intolerable ;  and  I  could  see 
no  remedy  for  its  evils  but  to  break  up  my 
establishment,  and  fly  fur  refuge  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent. 

Furniture,  wine,  horses,  pictures,  articles 
of  bigotry  and  virtue,”  were  all  brought  to 
the  hammer,  with  an  effect  that  was  instan¬ 
taneous.  The  opinion  of  the  “  world”  was 
changed  as  by  the  pantomimic  wand  of  a 
magician.  It  now  held  that  I  could  never 
have  had  “  much  of  an  income,”  and  must 
have  been  living  upon  my  principal ;  but  it 
admitted  that,  at  any  rate,  I  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  paying  my  debts. 

Of  this,  the  last  and  most  grievous  conse¬ 
quence  was  a  long  and  unwished-for  exile. 


■  .-V 


